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Beecham’s Pills are for bilious- 
ness, sick headache, bilious head- 
ache, dizziness, dyspepsia, bad 
taste in the mouth, heartburn, 
torpid liver, foul breath, sallow 
skin, coated tongue, pimples, loss 
of appetite, when caused by consti- 
pation; and constipation is the 
most frequent cause of all of them. 

One of the most important things 
for everybody to learn is that con 
stipation causes more than half the 
sickness in the world, especially in 
women ; and it can all be prevented. 
Go by the book. 
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365 Canal Street, New York, for 
a little book on Constipation (its 
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will be sent by mail, 25 cents. 
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ENVIRONMENT ; CAN HEREDITY BE 
MODIFIED ? 


BY HELEN H. GARDENER. 











SECOND PAPER. 


But heredity is not the whole story, any more than the 
foundation is the whole house. 

Several times when I have spoken or written upon the 
basic principle of heredity, I have been met by questions like 
this: “Then you must think it is hopeless. With these 
awful facts and illustrations of the power and persistence of 
heredity before us, we must recognize that we are doomed 
before we are born, must we not? If there is, as you say, no 
escape from our heredity and its power and influence, what is 
the use of trying? Why not let go and just drift on the tide 
of inherited conditions? If these conditions are unfortunate 
for us, why not just accept the tragedy; if favorable, drift in 
the sunlight that our ancestors turned upon us, and let the 
world wag as it will?— we are not responsible.” I confess 
that each time this sort of reasoning comes to me it finds me 
in a state of surprise that it is possible for thoughtful people 
—and naturally those are the ones interested in reading or 
talking upon this subject—I confess it surprises me anew 
each time to find that it is possible for such people to reason 
so inadequately and to remain blind except in one eye. 

It is undoubtedly true, that, do what we will, labor as we 
may, heredity has established beyond the possibility of doubt 
that an apple cannot be cultivated into a peach. Once an 
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apple always an apple. That is the power of heredity. 
That is the foundation of the house. But there is another 
story. Plant your apple tree in hard and rugged soil; give 
it too little light and too much rain; let some one hack its 
bark with a knife from time to time; when the boys climb 
the tree let them strain and break it; let Bridget throw all 
sorts of liquids about its roots, — in short, let it take “ pot 
luck” on a barren farm with Ignorance for an owner and 
Shiftlessness for his wife, and the best apple tree in the world 
will not remain so for many years. The apples will not de- 
generate into potatoes, however; heredity will attend to this. 
But they will become hard and knotty and sour and feeble 
and few as to apples; environment will see to that. 

Now suppose you had sold that farm to Intelligence and 
given him for a wife Observation or Thrift. Suppose that 
they had dug and fertilized and nourished and pruned that 
tree (I do not mean after it had been ruined, but from the 
start). It is quite true that you need never expect it to 
bear Malaga grapes. Heredity will still hold its own, and 
the kind of fruit was determined at birth (if I may be per- 
mitted the form of speech), but very much of the quality of 
the fruit will depend upon the conditions under which it 
grew—the environment. So, while it is true that our 
heredity is as certain as the eternal hills, and, as a famous 
biologist recently said in my hearing, dates back of the 
foundation of the Sierra Nevada mountain range, so that 
each of us carries within us mementos of an age when lan- 
guage was not and, as he humorously said, “ Man has in his 
anatomy a collection of antiques — we are full of reminis- 
cences”’; still it is equally true that the power of environ- 
ment, the conditions under which we develop or restrict our 
inherited tendencies, will determine in large part whether 
heredity shall be our slave-driver or our companion in the 
race for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Let me illustrate in another way. Suppose that you are 
born from a family which has for its heritage a history of 
many and early deaths from consumption. Suppose that 
you have discovered that the tendency is strong within your- 
self. Is it for that reason absolutely necessary that you buy 
a coffin plate to-morrow and proceed to die with lung trouble ? 
By no means. Knowing your inherited weakness you guard 
with jealous care the health you have, and it may be that 
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your intelligent consideration may secure to you, in spite of 
your undoubted inheritance, the threescore years and ten; 
while your robust neighbor, with lungs like a bellows and the 
inheritance from a race of athletes, may succumb to the 
March winds which he braved and you did not. Maybe 
“quick consumption” will carry him off while you remain 
to mourn his loss. 

I know a man in New York City who had what is called a 
“family history ” of consumption, who was rejected on that 
ground by every life insurance company in this country 
thirty years ago. Well, that frightened him within an inch 
of his life; but with that inch he set to work to build his 
house “ facing the other way,” as he expressed it to me when 
I met him ten years ago, when he was, as he still is, a hale, 
hearty old gentleman. He is not and never could have been 
exactly robust; but he is as well, as happy and as content as 
the average man who has not inherited his unfortunate po- 
tentiality. It is true that nothing but intelligent and wise 
care all these years, nothing but his temperate and judicious 
life, could have compassed this end. I use the word temper- 
ate in its general sense. So far as I know he has not denied 
himself any of the best of life, which he has been amply able 
to secure; but he has at all times kept his house “ facing the 
other way.” His hereditary threat, while it has not driven 
him with a lash, has, it is true, lived in the back yard — 
which it does and will and must with us all, no matter what 
our environment or wisdom may be; but we need not 
foolishly throw open the windows, swing back the doors and 
invite it to take possession, while our own individuality 
moves down into the coal cellar. 

I have taken as illustrations in both of these papers inher- 
ited disease and its developments, but this is done only for 
convenience and because it will explain more fully, clearly 
and easily to most people what is meant. That our heredity 
is equally strong and certain in its mental and moral poten- 
tialities and tendencies is also true.* It is likewise true that 
the environment — the conditions under which we develop, 





* “ Alienists hold, in general, that a large proportion of mental diseases are the re- 
sult of degeneracy; that is, they are the offspring of drunken, insane, syphilitic and 
consumptive parents, and suffer from the action of heredity.” — Dr. Arthur McDonald, 
author of “ yey pe 

“ To one at all familiar with the external aspect of insanity in its various forms, it 
seems incredible that its physical nature was not sooner realized. Had the laws of 
heredity been earlier understood, it would have been seen that mental derangements, 
like physical diseases and tendencies, were transmitted.” — Prof. Edward S. Morse. 
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curb or direct our natural tendencies — has a great and modi- 
fying réle to play. 

It is sometimes asked, if children were changed in the 
cradle, and those of fortunate parentage carried to the slums 
to be nurtured and taught and those from the slums placed 
in the cradles of luxury, would not all trace of mental, moral 
and physical heredity of a fortunate type disappear from the 
darlings of Murray Hill in their adopted environment of 
squalor and vice; and would not the haggard and half-starved, 
ill-nurtured waifs of Mulberry Bend blossom as the rose in 
strength and virtue in their new environment of luxury and 
of wholesome and healthful surroundings? Just here a di- 
gression seems necessary ; for while I have no doubt that the 
change (even on the terms usually implied) would work 
wonders in both sets of infants, still it is to be remembered 
that for such a test to tell anything of real value to science, 
the exchange would need to be made upon another basis 
from that which is generally used as an argument, because it 
is wrongly assumed that the children of luxury (as a rule) 
are born with clean and lofty heredity. This is, alas, so far 
from the case that it is almost a truism that “ the highest and 
the lowest” (meaning the richest and the poorest) are “ near- 
est together in action and farthest apart in appearance only.” 
They both give to their children tainted mental, moral and 
physical natures with which to contend. The self-indulgence 
of the young men of the “upper classes” leaves a burned 
out, undermined and tainted physical heredity a certainty for 
their children, while the ethical tone of such men — their 
moral fibre —is higher only in appearance and the ability to 
do secretly that which puts the tough of Mulberry Bend in 
the penitentiary because he has not the gold to gild his vices 
and to dazzle the eyes of society. The exchanged children, 
therefore, would not be so totally different in inherited qual- 
ities, after all. They would have alike a tainted ancestry. 
Their physical natures are the hotbeds of vices or diseases 
that are to be developed or curbed according as environment 
shall determine. But the foundation in both cases — the 
ground — both mental, moral and physical, is sowed down 
and harrowed in with the tainted heredity. The mother in 
both instances, as a rule, is but an aimless puppet who dances 
to the tune played by her male owner —a mere weak trans- 
mitter or adjunct of and for and to his seale of life. There- 
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fore to point to the fact that to change these classes of in- 
fants in the efadle is to exchange (by means of their environ- 
ment only) their mature development, also, from that of a 
Wall Street magnate to a Sing Sing convict, tells nothing 
whatever against the power and force of heredity. It tells 
only what is always claimed for fortunate or unfortunate en- 
vironment — that 


‘‘ It gilds the straitened forehead of the fool,” 
or that 


‘¢ Through tattered clothes small vices do appear, 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all; plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 

Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 


Let us start fair. Let us understand that no environment 


) can create what is not within the individuality — that hered- 


| ity has fixed this; but that environment does and must act 





as the one tremendous and vital power to develop or to con- 
trol the inheritance which parents stamp upon their children. 
Notwithstanding, you are personally responsible for the trend, 
the added power and development you give to much that you 
inherit. You are personally responsible to the coming gen- 
eration for the fight it will have to make and for the strength 
you transmit to it to make that fight. Many a father and 
mother transmitted to their “ fallen” daughter the weakness 
and the tendency to commit the acts which they and their 
fellows whine about afterward as “tarnishing the family 
honor.” If they had tied her hand and foot and cast her into 
the midst of the waves of the sea expecting her to save her- 
self they would be no more truly responsible for her death, 
be it moral or physical. 

And let me emphasize here that I do not attribute all of 
the moral and physical disasters of the race to the fathers of 
the race. By no means. I believe with all my heart that 
the mothers have to answer for their full share of the vice, 
sorrow and suffering of humanity. Woman has not, perhaps, 
been such an active agent, and much of the wrong she has 
done to her children has been compassed through what have 
been regarded as her very virtues — her sweetest qualities — 
submission, compliance, self-abnegation! In so far as the 
mothers of the race have been weakly subservient, in that far 
have they a terrible score against them in the transmission of 
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the qualities which has made the race too weak to do the 
best that it knew — too cowardly to be honest even with its 
own soul. 

I do not believe that the s2xes, in a normal state, would 
differ materially in moral tone. Why? Simply because 
throughout all nature there is no line of demarcation between 
the sexes on moral grounds. The male and the female dif- 
fer in qualities, but neither is “ better,” “purer” nor “ wiser ” 
than the other — dividing them on the basis of sex alone. I 
do not believe that women are (under natural and equal con- 
ditions) better or purer than men, as is so often claimed. I 
do not believe that men are (under natural and equal condi- 
tions) wiser and abler than women. These are all artificially 
built up conditions, and they have fixed upon the race a very 
large share of its sorrow, its crime, its insanity, its disease 
and its despair. They have weakened woman and brutalized 
man. Children have been born from two parents, one of 
whom is weakly self-effacing and trivial, narrow in outlook 
and petty in interests —a dependant, and therefore servile; 
while the other parent is unclean, unjust, self-assertive and 
willing to demand more than he is willing to give. These 
conditions have morally perverted the race so that it will 
continue long to need those evidences against, instead of for, 
civilization — almshouses, insane asylums, reformatories and 
prisons. 

It is usual to point with vast pride to the immense sums 
of money we spend year by year to support such charitable 
and eleemosynary institutions, instead of realizing, in humili- 
ation and shame, that what we need to do, and what we can 
do, in great part, isto lock the stable door before the horse 
is stolen; that what we need to do, and what we can do, in 
large measure, is to regulate conditions and heredity so that 
_ we can take vast pride in pointing to the sma// sums of money 
needed year by year to care for the unfortunate victims of 
inherited weakness or vice. We don’t want our country cov- 
ered with magnificently equipped hospitals, asylums, poor- 
houses and prisons. What we want is intelligent and wise 
parentage which shall depopulate eleemosynary, charitable 
and penal institutions. We don’t want to continue to boast 
of a tremendous and increasing population of sick or weak 
minds encased in sick or weak bodies — half-matured, ill- 
born, mental, moral and physical weaklings who drag out a 
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few wretched years in some retreat and then miserably 
perish. 

We want men and women on this continent who shall be 
well and intelligent and free and wise enough to see that not 
numbers but quality in population will solve the questions 
that perplex the souls of men. We want parents who are 
wise and self-controlled enough to refuse to curse the world 
and their own helpless children with vitiated lives, and who, 
if they cannot give whole, clean, fine children to the world, 
will refuse to give it any. Nothing but a low, perverted and 
weak moral and ethical sense makes possible the need of an 
argument on this subject. It is self-evident the moment one 
stops to ask himself a few simple and primitive questions: 
* Am I willing to buy my own comfort and pleasure at the 
expense of those who are helpless? Am I willing to be a 
moral and physical pauper preying upon the rights of my 
children? Am I willing to be a thief and misappropriate 
their physical, mental and moral heritage? Am I willing 
to be a murderer and taint with slow poison their lives 
before they get them? Am I willing to do this by giving to 
them a weak and dependant and silly mother and a father 
who is less than the best he can be — who arrogates to him- 
self the prerogative of dictator who has no account to 
render?” 

All these questions apply to the health of the nation and 
to what it shall be in the future. When we speak of the 
health of a nation, we are so given to thinking of the physical 
condition, only, of its citizens that the more comprehensive 
thought of their mental, moral, ethical and business health is 
likely to escape our minds. Indeed, I fancy that few persons 
realize that even in the matter of business ethics and general 
moral outlook (including the nation’s political policy, of 
course) heredity cuts a very wide swath. But it is true that 
national business morals are as distinctive from generation to 
generation as are the physical characteristics, well-being or 
mental qualities of the different peoples. Some one will 
say, * True, but all this is due to difference of environment,” 
— forgetting that the special features of our environment 
itself (outside of climate and soil) are due primarily to the 
hereditary habits and bias of its people. Natural selection, 
per se, ceased to have full force the moment man reached the 
stage when he was able to control artificial means of pro- 
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tection or power. The “fittest” ceased to be so upon the 
basis of inborn quality. Artificial means —from the use of 
a sharp stone to overcome a stronger (or “ fitter”) antagonist, 
on up to the skilful application of money where it will do 
the most good — took the place of primary “ natural selec- 
tion,” and the “fittest” to survive in the mental, moral, 
physical, financial or political arena became he who could 
command the artificial means of guiding and controlling the 
natural forces of primary “selection.” The “tough” lives 
in the “slums” primarily because his parents did. He in- 
herited his social and ethical outlook as well as his physical 
form, and the mould in which his thoughts have run was 
fashioned by nature and secondarily fixed by an environment 
or surrounding which also came to him as a part of his 
inheritance. 

Heredity and environment act and react upon each other 
with the regularity and inevitability of night and day. 
Neither tells the whole story; together they make up the 
sum of life; and yet it is true that the first half — the part 
or foundation upon which all else is based and upon which 
all else must depend— has been taken into account so little 
in the conduct and scheme of human affairs that total igno- 
rance of its very principle has been looked upon as a 
charming attribute of the young mothers upon whose weak 
or undeveloped shoulders rests the responsibility, the welfare, 
the shame or the glory, the very sanity and capacity, of the 
generations that are to come! 





WHITTIER’S RELIGION. 


BY W. H. SAVAGE. 


In the olden time the poet was “the maker.” Taking for 
his world-stuff the crude materials of the common earth 
and the formless annals of the common life, he shaped them 
anew, and made of them fair realms for souls to dwell in. 
Seeing, as other men did not, the divine art that was trying 
to express itself upon the world-stage, he made it visible to 
his fellows, as they were able to discern it. Touched by his 
hand common events and common landscapes took on mean- 
ings unknown before, and grew radiant with an undreamed 
inner glory. Hence, in all ages, the poet has had it for his 
mission to show that common things are never really com- 
monplace ; that nature and life are revelations of spirit, 
ever changing glimpses of the eternal mind. For to show 
men what the seer beholds*from his mount of vision is to re- 
mind them 


That very near about them lies 
The realm of spirit-mysteries. 


And so, by a necessity grounded in the very nature of things 
the true poet is doomed to be an evangelist of God and a 
prophet of religion. 

Our Whittier was one of this elect line of seers and makers. 
In his ear 


The harp at nature’s advent strung 
Had never ceased to play ; 
The song the stars of morning sung 

Had never died away. 


To his eyes our rugged New England was a holy land, the 
White Hills were authentic Sinais and Olivets, and the 
Merrimack a river of God, whose wavelets were set to the 
measure of a ceaseless psalm. The necessity laid on him as 
a poet was accepted by Whittier with the glad and solemn 
earnestness of a prophet, and for sixty years he was more 
influential as a teacher of religion than any other man in 
America. Believing as he did in God and human nature he 
153 
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was a foredoomed emancipator. Whether the slave was 
black or white, whether the tyrant was an evil law or a 
superstition that held men captive in the service of an infi- 
nite hate, Whittier never ceased to proclaim liberty to the 
captives and the opening of the prison to them that were 
bound. And he had the felicity, rare in the experience of 
prophets, of living to see his message heeded both by the 
state and the church. 

What the religion of Whittier was and how he proclaimed 
it in his verse I shall try to show in this paper. As far as 
possible I shall give the poet’s sentiments, as he himself gave 
them to the world, in his own lines. 

In order to understand him aright we need to remember 
that he came of a Quaker lineage, spent his boyhood in a 
Quaker household, and accepted fully “the one distinctive 
doctrine of Quakerism — the Light within, and the imma- 
nence of the Divine Spirit in Christianity.” This doctrine 
was the basal proposition of his religious thinking, and so he 
always looked for God not in creeds nor in books, but in his 
own soul and in the world about him. God, for him, was 
not a reminiscence — not an absentee Lord of the world and 
of men, but a Presence glorifying nature and inspiring the 
daily life of His children. Essentially a mystic, he found in 
this Quaker faith the charter of his spiritual freedom and his 
warrant for doing what most Christians fail to do — for liv- 
ing like a son of God. It was asason of God that he be- 
came a reformer and an Abolitionist. He had no liking for 
the life he was compelled to lead amid the strife of tongues. 
A passage from his “Tent on the Beach” shows that he 
understood himself, and helps us to understand the story of 
his inner life : — 


And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who with a mission to fulfil 
Had left the muse’s haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion mill ; 
Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong; 
Yoking his fancy to the breaking-plough, 
That beam-deep turned the soil for truth to spring and grow. 


Dreamer and mystic as he was, he was also a New England 
Puritan, and he served his turn at “ the crank” with a Puri- 
tan’s grim devotion to duty. “His rustic reed of song,” 
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made into a weapon, had a point that pierced through body 
and soul of many a champion who managed to parry the 
blows of Garrison’s bludgeon. In ‘such poems as “ The 
Pastoral Letter,” “Moloch in State Street,” and « Official 
Piety,” he turned his crank and used his weapon in a way 
that gave to both church and state a bitter foretaste of the 
judgment which was to come, which was to prove the 
rustic “dreamer” a better Christian and a truer statesman 
than any of those who were then misguiding the people of 
the land. 

The spirit in which he did his part in the great struggle 
for the rights of man is finely exhibited in his lines to Jo- 
hannes Ronge, the young Silesian reformer of 1846 : — 


Strike home, strong-hearted man! Down to the root 
Of old oppression sink the Saxon steel, 

Thy work is to hew down. In God’s name then, 
Put nerve into thy task. Let other men 

Plant, as they may, that better tree whose fruit 
The wounded bosom of the church shall heal. 

Be thou the image-breaker. Let thy blows 

Fall heavy as the Swabian’s iron hand 

On crown or crosier which shall interpose 

Between thee and the weal of Fatherland. 


Leave creeds to closet idlers. First of all 

Shake thou all German dream-land with the fall 
Of that accurséd tree, whose evil trunk 

Was spared of old by Erfurt’s stalwart monk. 
Fight not with ghosts and shadows. Let us hear 
The snap of chain-links. Let our gladdened ear 
Catch the pale prisoner’s welcome, as the light 
Follows thy axe-stroke, through his cell of night. 
Be faithful to both worlds, nor think to feed 
Earth’s starving millions with the husks of creed. 
Servant of Him whose mission high and holy 
Was to the wronged, the sorrowing and the lowly, 
Thrust not His Eden promise from our sphere, 
Distant and dim beyond the biue sky’s span; 

Like him of Patmos, see it now and here, 

The New Jerusalem come down to man! 

Be warned by Luther’s error. Nor like him 
When the roused Teuton dashes from his limb 
The rusted chain of ages, help to bind 

His hands for whom thou claim’st the freedom of the mind! 


These downright words are the expression of Whittier’s prac- 
tical creed, which was that in the long run the only thing 
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that is good and safe is that which is righteous and just. 
He had no hesitation about mixing religion with politics, and 
he believed in democracy because it made it possible for the 
religion of the whole nation, and of every man in it, to find 
expression in the laws and the life of the people. How 

/noble his ideal of democracy was, and how high his faith in 

its possibilities, he showed in his poem under that title, 
written in 1841 — on election day: —- 





Bearer of Freedom’s holy light, 
Breaker of Slavery’s chain and rod, 

The foe of all which pains the sight 
Or wounds the generous ear of God! 


Beautiful yet thy temples rise 

Though there profaning gifts are thrown; 
And fires unkindled of the skies 

Are glaring round thy altar-stone. 

* *~ * - + 

O ideal of my boyhood’s time! 

The faith in which my father stood, 
Even when the sons of lust and crime 

Had stained thy peaceful courts with blood! 


Still to those courts my footsteps turn, 

For through the mists which darken there, 
I see the flame of Freedom burn — 

The Kebla of the patriot’s prayer! 


The generous feeling pure and warm, 
Which owns the right of all divine; 

The pitying heart, the helping arm, 
The prompt self-sacrifice, are thine. 


e Beneath thy broad, impartial eye, 
How fade the lines of caste and birth! 
How equal in their sufferings lie 
The groaning multitudes of earth! 


Still to a stricken brother true, 
Whatever clime hath nurtured him, 

As stooped to heal the wounded Jew 
The worshipper of Gerizim. 


By misery unrepelled; unawed 

By pomp or power, thou seest a man 
In prince or peasant, slave or lord, 
Pale priest or swarthy artisan. 

. - * * call 
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And there is reverence in thy look, 

For that frail form which mortals wear 
The spirit of the Holiest took, 

And veiled His perfect brightness there. 


Not from the shallow babbling fount 
Of vain philosophy thou art; 
He who of old on Syria’s Mount 
Thrilled, warmed, by turns, the listener’s heart, 


In holy words which cannot die, 

In thoughts which angels leaned to know, 
Proclaimed thy message from on high, 

Thy mission to a world of woe. 


That voice’s echo hath not died! 
From the blue lake of Galilee, 

From Tabor’s lonely mountain side, 
It calls a struggling world to thee. 


Thy name and watchword o’er this land 
I hear in every breeze that stirs, 

And round a thousand altars stand 
Thy banded party worshippers. 


Not to these altars of a day, 

At party’s call, my gift I bring, 
But on thy olden shrine I lay 

A freeman’s dearest offering: 


The voiceless utterance of his will — 
His pledge to Freedom and to Truth, 

That manhood’s heart remembers still 
The homage of his generous youth. 


Several of these stanzas have been set to music and are 
widely used as a hymn in the public worship of God. Did 
any man ever go farther in mixing politics and religion ? 
Whittier’s voting mood was so high that the ordinary citizen 
finds it hard to climb up to it in his Sunday-praying mood ! 
His “ Democracy” was the justice and generosity of God, 
incarnate in human society. 

In his poem entitled “« Among the Hills,” he has given us 
his vision of a future in which such a democracy shall be no 
more the dreamer’s ideal but the reality of man’s daily 
life: — . 

O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn 


And not of sunset, forward, not behind, — 
Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee bring 
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All the old virtues, whatsoever things 

Are pure and honest and of good repute, 

But add thereto whatever bard hath sung 

Or seer has told of when in trance or dream 
They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy! 

Let Justice hold her scale, and Truth divide 
Between the right and wrong; but give the heart 
The freedom of its fair inheritance. 

Let the poor prisoner, cramped and starved so long, 
At nature’s table feast his ear and eye 

With joy and wonder; let all harmonies 

Of sound, form, color, motion, wait upon 

The princely guest, whether in soft attire 

Of leisure clad, or the coarse frock of toil, 
And, lending life to the dead form of faith, 
Give human nature reverence for the sake 

Of One who bore it, making it divine 

With the ineffable tenderness of God; 

Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 

The unsolved mystery round about us, make 
A man more precious than the gold of Ophir, 
Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 
Should minister as outward types and signs 
Of the eternal beauty which fulfils 

The one great purpose of creation, love — 
The sole necessity of earth and heaven! 


Nothing nobler and more beautiful than this in the way of 
prophecy has been written by the hand of man. It has all 
the magnificence of the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, with the 
added grace of a brotherly kindness that sees in Gentiles 
equal citizens of the world that is to be. 

We have already had unmistakable intimations of Whit- 
tier’s belief regarding the character of God and the princi- 
ples of His government. It is hardly possible to read a 
single page of his without coming upon such intimations. 
He regarded God as, in fact as well as in name, “ our Father 
in heaven,” and his writings express everywhere his simple 
and complete trust in the divine goodness. In a conversa- 
tion with a distinguished Englishman, he had been speaking 
of the enduring and gloomy influence of the old Puritan 
doctrines upon the minds of New Englanders, of their perni- 
cious darkening of life and literature, and of having himself 
come under the cloud of Calvinism. 

“ But,” said his visitor, ‘you never could have been a 
Calvinistic Puritan.” 
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“ Nay, thee are right,” said Mr. Whittier, “the world was 
much too beautiful and God far too good. I was never of 
that mind.” 

In a letter published in 1886, he said, « Slowly but surely 
the dreadful burden of the old belief in the predetermined 
eternity of evil is being lifted from the heart of humanity, 
and the goodness of God, which leadeth to repentance, is 
taking the place of the infinite scorn which made love well- 
nigh impossible.” 

In one of the most beautiful poems that ever came from 
his pen, he has given to the world the doctrine he held 
regarding God’s method of dealing with sin and sinners. 
The poem is called « The Two Angels ”: — 


God called the nearest angels who dwell with him above: 
The tenderest one was Pity, the dearest one was Love. 


‘¢ Arise,’ He said, ‘‘ my angels! a wail of woe and sin 
Steals through the gates of heaven, and saddens all within. 


‘¢ My harps take up the mournful strain that from a lost world swells, 
The smoke of torment clouds the light and blights the asphodels. 


‘¢ Fly downward to that under world, and on its souls of pain 
Let Love drop smiles like sunshine, and Pity tears like rain! ’’ 


Two faces bowed before the throne, veiled in their golden hair; 
Four white wings lessened swiftly down the dark abyss of air. 


The way was strange, the flight was long; at last the angels came 
Where swung the lost and nether world, red-wrapped in rayless flame. 


Then Pity shuddering wept; but Love, with faith too strong for fear, 
Took heart from God’s almightiness and smiled a smile of cheer. 


And lo! that tear of Pity quenched the flame whereon it fell, 
And with the sunshine of that smile, hope entered into hell! 


Two unveiled faces full of joy,looked upward to the throne; 
Four white wings folded at the feet of Him that sat thereon! 


And deeper than the sound of seas, more soft than falling flake, 
Amidst the hush of wing and song the Voice Eternal spake: 


‘* Welcome, my angels! ye have brought a holier joy to heaven; 
Henceforth its sweetest song shall be the song of sin forgiven!” 


When these lines had got into print they caused no small 
stir. We are informed in the New Testament that there 
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were people who thought that Jesus was sometimes “ beside 
himself,” and needed to be corrected by those whose hearts 
never got them into indiscretions. Mr. Whittier was from 
time to time taken in hand by people of the same sort. His 
“ Two Angels” gave them an opportunity to apply correction, 
and they proceeded to point out to him that he had gone too 
far, that there was such a thing as having too much faith in 
God. His reply to their criticism was « The Eternal Good- 
ness,” a poem that has won for the writer the gratitude of 
millions who never saw his face, and even makes us grateful 
to the fault-finders who occasioned the writing of it. The 
poem is too long for quotation, and too familiar to need quo- 
tation. A shorter and less generally known poem, written 
many years later, reaffirms the faith that has made Mr. Whit- 
tier the deliverer of so many who, like * The Minister’s 
Daughter,” feared God but found it impossible to love 
Him: — 


The Rabbi Ishmael, with the woe and sin 

Of the world heavy upon him, entering in 

The Holy of Holies, saw an awful Face 

With terrible splendor filling all the place. 

‘¢Q Ishmael Ben Elisha!” said a voice, 

‘“* What seekest thou? What blessing is thy choice?” 
And knowing that he stood before the Lord, 
Within the shadow of the cherubim, 
Wide-winged between the blinding light and him, 
He bowed himself and uttered not a word, 

But in the silence of his soul was prayer: 

**O Thou Eternal! I am one of all, 

And nothing ask that others may not share. 
Thou art almighty; we are weak and small, 

And yet Thy children: let Thy mercy spare!” 
Trembling he raised his eyes, and in the place 
Of the insufferable glory, lo! a face 

Of more than mortal tenderness, that bent 
Graciously down in token. of assent, 

And smiling, vanished! With strange joy elate, 
The wondering rabbi sought the temple’s gate. 
Radiant as Moses from the mount, he stood 

And cried aloud unto the multitude: 

“© Israel, hear! The Lord our God is good! 
Mine eyes have seen His glory and His grace; 
Beyond his judgments shall his love endure; 
The mercy of the All-Merciful is sure! ”’ 


When Joseph Cook asserted, after Mr. Whittier’s death, 
that our poet had been a preacher of the doctrine proclaimed 
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by the Monday lectureship, he showed a very just sense of 
his own need of a good endorser. He also showed a great 
and, it is to be feared, a well-grounded confidence in the ig- 
norance of his hearers. 

What Whittier believed regarding “the word of God” 
was simply the doctrine of his fathers; the Friends always 
meant by “the word of God” the Inner Voice that speaks in 
each man’s soul, never the Book that is known as the 
“ Bible.” Concerning this latter Mr. Whittier said, «I 
believe just so far in the Bible as it believes in me.” The 
authentic inspiration comes to souls. Its open fountain is 
God and not a book. It uses all the languages that men use, 
speaking to each man in his own tongue wherein he was 
born. This is the Quaker doctrine of the Inner Light, and 
to this our Quaker singer held from first to last. 


Who scoffs at our birthright? The words of the seers, 
And the songs of the bards in the twilight of years, 
All the foregleams of wisdom in santon and sage, 

In prophet and priest, are our true heritage. 


The Word which the reason of Plato discerned, 
The truth, as whose symbol the Mithra-fire burned; 
The soul of the world which the stoic but guessed, 
In the Light Universal the Quaker confessed. 


In these lines from his “Quaker Alumni” our poet de- 
clares that the Bible of the Hebrew and the Christian ‘s 
but one utterance of the Voice that has ever been speaking 
to all men everywhere : — 


Truth is one; 

And in all lands beneath the sun, 
Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The tokens of its unity. 
No scroll of creed its fulness wraps, 
We trace it not by school-boy maps. 
Free as the sun and air it is 
Of latitudes and boundaries. 
In Vedic verse, in dull Koran, 
Are messages of good to man; 
The angels to our Aryan sires 
Talked by the earliest household fires; 
The prophets of the elder day, 
The slant-eyed sages of Cathay, 
Read not the riddle all amiss 
Of higher life evolved from this. 

* * * * * 
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Wherever through the ages rise 

The altars of self-sacrifice, 

Where love its arms has opened wide, 

Or man for man has calmly died, 

I see the same white wings outspread 

That hovered o’er the Master’s head. 
7 7 * * 7 


So welcome I from every source 

The tokens of that primal Force, 
Older than heaven itself, yet new 

As the young heart it reaches to, 
Beneath whose steady impulse rolls 
The tidal wave of human souls; 
Guide, Comforter, and inward Word, 
The eternal Spirit of the Lord! 

Nor fear I aught that science brings 
From searching through material things; 
Content to let its glasses prove, 

Not by the letter’s oldness move 

The myriad worlds on worlds that course 
The spaces of the universe: 

Since everywhere the Spirit walks 
The garden of the heart, and talks 
With man, as under Eden’s trees, 

In all his varied languages. 

Why mourn above some hopeless flaw 
In the stone tables of the law, 

When scripture every day afresh 

Is traced on tablets of the flesh? 

By inward sense, by outward signs, 
God’s presence still the heart divines; 
Through deepest joy of Him we learn, 
In sorest grief to Him we turn, 

And reason stoops its pride to share 
The childlike instinct of a prayer. 


In one of his published letters Whittier said (in 1870): 
“ Quakerism, in the light of its great original truth, is exceed- 
ingly broad. As interpreted by Penn and Barclay, it is 
the most liberal and Catholic of faiths.” How wide its fel- 
lowship is, the lines above quoted amply illustrate. How 
grandly the Quaker faith comes forth to the rescue of 
man’s respect for God and for himself, when Christian En- 
deavor conventions applaud clerical denunciations of the 
Parliament of Religions, and when so many churchmen in 
their blind terror over the higher criticism are running for 
cover with their Bibles wrapped in the yellow blanket of 
some old creed! 
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All readers of Whittier are aware of his boundless rever- 
ence and admiration for the character and life of Jesus. The 
poem “ Our Master” is a very noble and eloquent expression 
of his feeling on the subject. By his use of language some 
of his readers have been led to suppose him a believer in the 
church doctrine of the Trinity, in spite of the fact that his 
_“Trinitas” is distinctly a heretical document, embodying 
ideas that were condemned by the church in the third cen- 
tury. The explanation of all the seeming contradictions in 
the writings before us is found when we remember that 
Whittier was a Quaker, and that Christ was to him “the 
Inward Word.” In the only poem that makes reference to 
the Trinitarian formula, he rejects the traditional doctrine 
as incomprehensible. 


That night with painful care I read 
What Hippo’s saint and Calvin said, — 
The living seeking to the dead! 


In vain I turned, in weary quest, 
Old pages, where (God give them rest! ) 
The poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed. 


And still I prayed, “ Lord, let me see 
How Three are one, and one is Three; 
Read the dark riddle unto me! ”’ 


And when the riddle was read, the adoring soul of the 
questioner found his answer in a revised version of the old 
heresy of Sabellius: “« There is one God who reveals Himself 
in three ways, to meet the threefold needs of His children.” 


The equal Father in rain and sun, 
His Christ in the good to evil done, 
His voice in thy soul; —and the three are one! 


A short time before the poet’s death, an old friend, a man 
of Quaker lineage, called upon him, and the two talked long 
over the great matters that had engaged their thoughts dur- 
ing the many years of their acquaintance. As they were 
about to separate Mr. Whittier said, “ They would call thee 
and me Unitarians.” In these words we have his thought 
about himself put into plain prose, and it agrees exactly with 
the statement made by Dr. Holmes shortly after his old 
friend’s departure, “* We felt that we were on common 


ground.” 
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We have already seen that Whittier believed religion to 
be the product of a divine inspiration coming direct to the 
souls of men, and dependent on no infallibility of Bibles or 
creeds, on no special rituals of worship. Years ago, he called 
attention in a published letter to the fact that science and 
criticism would be likely to invalidate the supposed founda- 
tions of faith, and urged men to turn to the only safe guid- 
ance, “the Inner Light and the Voice of God in the soul.” 
The same matter finds noble and forcible expression in his 

\ * Vision of Echard ” : — 


What if the earth is hiding 
Her old faiths, long outworn; 
What is it to the changeless truth 
That yours shall fail in turn? 


What if the o’erturned altar 
Lays bare the ancient lie? 
What if the dreams and legends 

Of the world’s childhood die? 


Have ye not still my witness 
Within yourselves alway, 

My hand that on the keys of life 
For bliss or bale I lay? 


Still in perpetual judgment, 
I hoid assize within, 

With sure reward of holiness, 
And dread rebuke of sin. 


A light, a guide, a warning, 
A presence ever near, 

Through the deep silence of the flesh 
I reach the inward ear. 


My Gerizim and Ebal 
Are in each human soul, 

The still, small voice of blessing, 
The Sinai’s thunder-roll. 


The stern behest of duty, 
The doom-book open thrown, 

The heaven ye seek, the hell ye fear, 
Are with yourselves alone. 


Holding such views as these Whittier could not have been 
other than an optimist regarding the outlook towards the 
world’s future. Dependent for their safety on no device 
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of human wit, the years to come were safe in the goodness 
and almightiness of God. And so he could sing : — 


The airs of heaven blow o’er me; 
A glory shines before me 

Of what mankind shall be, — 
Pure, generous, brave and free. 


A dream of man and woman 
Diviner but still human, 
Solving the riddle old, 
Shaping the age of gold! 


The love of God and neighbor, 
An equal-handed labor; 

The richer life, where beauty 
Walks hand in hand with duty. 


Ring, bells in unreared steeples; 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound, trumpets far off blown, 
Your triumph is my own! 

. * am o * 
I feel the earth move sunward, 

I join the great march onward, 
And take, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 


We turn naturally from these thoughts of man’s earthly 
future to ask what our poet held concerning the unseen that 
lies beyond. We find his writings filled with hints which 
show that he meditated much and earnestly upon the 
matter of the future life, and that his belief in such a 
life was confident and full of cheer. Mrs. Claflin re- 
ports him as saying, “ The little circumstance of death 
will make no difference with me; I shall have the same 
friends in that other world that I have here, the same loves 
and aspirations and occupations. If it were not so, I should 
not be myself, and surely I shall not lose my identity.” 
He was always deeply interested in what used to be called 
“ ghost stories,” and he and Mrs. Stowe would sit and talk 
far into the night, of ghosts and spirit rappings and other 
matters that now engage the societies for Psychical Research. 
He believed that the Inner Light could be trusted to guide 
one in the business of daily life as well as in matters purely 
spiritual, and he found many confirmations of this in the ex- 
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periences of his Quaker friends. And all this was quite in 
keeping with the Quaker belief that life here is in constant 
touch with the Great Life that is the fountain of all being. 
According to this belief the gates between the seen and the 
unseen are always ajar. The life here and the life there flow 
from the Eternal, are lived in the Eternal, and because of 
this are always safe and good. 

More than any other of our poets, Whittier was the singer 
and the prophet of the common people. The air of the country 
and the atmospliere of the home breathe everywhere through 
his lines, and mingling in some strange, sweet way with all 
familiar sights and sounds are hints of unseen spiritual pres- 
ences, of nearness to unseen realms and relations to wider 
and sweeter destinies. “ Snow-Bound ” is a rare bit of real- 
istic art, and yet the reader is never quite sure that he is in 
Haverhill and not in some rural district of heaven — a region 
to which healthy and right-minded boys would like to go. 
No man can exactly tell where Essex County ends and soul- 
land begins. Has not our poet shown himself a true seer by 
revealing to us that it is all soul-land, here and there alike? 
—as in these words addressed to his sister: — 

I cannot feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And white against the evening star 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand ? 


More than any other of our singers he makes heaven a true 
home-land, where real people dwell and where friends can 
find each other and find life good : — 


I shrink from unaccustomed glory, 
I dread the many-voicéd strain; 

Give me the unforgotten faces, 
And let my lost ones speak again. 


Mine be the joy of soul-communion, 

The sense of spiritual strength renewed, 
The reverence for the pure and holy, 

The dear delight of doing good. 


No fitting ear is mine to listen 
An endless anthem’s rise and fall; 
No curious eye is mine to measure 
The pearl gate and the jasper wall. 
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For love must needs be more than knowledge. 
What matter if I never know 

Why Aldebaran’s star is ruddy, 
Or warmer Sirius white as snow! 


I go to find my lost and mourned-for 
Safe in Thy sheltering goodness still, 

And all that hope and faith foreshadow 
Made perfect in Thy holy will. 


In the same strain are the closing stanzas of the lines ad- 
dressed to Lydia Maria Child : — 


Then let us stretch our hands in darkness, 
And call our loved ones o’er and o’er; 
Some day their arms shall close about us, 
And the old voices speak once more. 


No dreary splendors wait our coming, 
Where rapt ghost sits from ghost apart; 
Homeward we go to heaven’s thanksgiving, 

The harvest-gathering of the heart. 


Very touching in their revelation of what was deepest in 
Whittier’s soul, his noble modesty, his love of goodness and 


his love of friends, are the words of the prayer entitled 
« At Last,” — the petition that was in his heart and on his 
lips during all his later years : — 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, — 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 
O Love Divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


I have but Thee, my Father! let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if — my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace — 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place: 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
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And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions, 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 

He had done his best with the trust committed to his 
hands ; he had fought a good fight in the greatest struggle 
of modern times ; he had loved God and his fellow-men with 
a simple and utter devotion; and with this prayer in his 
heart he came to life’s western gute. Pausing there for a 
moment as he saw the sunrise of a perfect September morn- 
ing once more make glorious the hills and fields and river of 
his love, he gazed again on the faces of those he held dear 
and whispered, “ My — love — to—the world.” And so, 
having said this, he departed. 





MONOMETALLISM AND PROTECTION. 


BY C. 8S. THOMAS. 


“ What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days like these? 
Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to golden keys.” 

THE political contest of 1892 was waged upon an eco- 
nomic issue whose magnitude involved all others in the 
darkness of a total eclipse. Its persistent clamor for recog- 
nition had long been acknowledged and avoided by the cau- 
tious leaders who feared its influence because of its importance. 
Before then it had come, as an unbidden guest, to every 
national convention since 1864, either to be frightened into 
silence by beating the tom-toms of sectionalism, or juggled 
into obscurity by the lofty rhetoric and sonorous jargon of 
party platforms. Politicians had in a more than double 
sense paltered with public opinion in their discussions of 
its character and tendencies, and with cheerful optimism 
counted upon the future to evolve some congenial condition 
whose atmosphere would stifle it unto death. 

But the issue of tariff reform, like another Hercules, only 
strangled the pythons which were sent to destroy it. Its 
great underlying principles were near the heart of humanity, 
and closely intertwined with the essentials of liberty and 
justice. Its advocates appealed to the consciences of men 
and the honesty of governments. They were instant in and 
out of season. They stormed the citadel of the classes, 
strengthened the apprehensions of the weak, inspired the 
resolutions of the strong, quickened the reluctance of the 
timid and stimulated the enthusiasm of the zealous. They 
were undaun.ed by the successive disasters of ever recurring 
conflicts, and renewed the warfare with the conviction that 
no just cause waged in behalf of the rights of man was ever 
lost. And so the struggle went on until with one acclaim 
the national Democracy declared fora system of import duties 
for revenue only. 

The advocates of protection had already offered the gage 
of brttle. Its ready acceptance was accompanied by an af- 
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firmation of the soundness of the avowed Republican finan- 
cial policy, and followed by a sort of tacit agreement to 
relegate the currency issue to the rear, as a theme possessed 
of neither interest nor consequence. Its relation to the issue 
of protection and tariff reform was not admitted, and the few 
who sought to give it the prominence which its tremendous 
importance deserved, were either silenced by the clamors of 
the dissentient public or compelled to take refuge for the 
time among the ranks of the politically discontented. But 
scarcely had the sound of Democratic jubilation over the vic- 
tory of November died away, before it became apparent that 
the disjointed character of the national finances, resulting 
from the demonetization of silver in 1873, and its subsequent 
compulsory coinage and purchase under the Acts of 1878 
and 1890, presented the opportunity to contend that it had 
produced conditions and was threatening calamities so direful 
and far-reaching in their consequences, as to demand the un- 
divided attention of public opinion and the immediate con- 
sideration of legislative and executive authority. The little 
cloud, no larger than a man’s hand, had overspread the eco- 
nomic sky with a black pall whose menacing thunders proved 
true portents of the storm which followed. 

I shall not weary the reader with a recital of events which 
began with the deliberations of the Brussels conference and 
closed with the repeal of the purchasing clause in the Sher- 
man Act. They mark the establishment of gold monometal- 
lism in the United States, as the first result of a change of 
administration effected by an overwhelming anti-protection 
sentiment. This circumstance conduces to their importance; 
for monometallism is protection applied to the substance se- 
lected as the material from which is coined the sole money 
of ultimate redemption. Each expression is, in other words, 
the equivalent of the other, in its relation to the metal which 
is vested with mint privilege and money function, to the ex- 
clusion of all others. And to the advocates of tariff reform, 
after securing control of the government, belongs the ques- 
tionable honor of extending complete and unqualified protec- 
tion to gold, by uniting with their adversaries for that pur- 
pose, thereby making the task of reducing imports on all 
commodities enormously difficult if not impossible of 
accomplishment. 

It requires, I think, no great amount of argument to es- 
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tablish the proposition that if the people were by statute pro- 
hibited from the use of all kinds of meat except beef, or of 
all kinds of grain except wheat, the two privileged articles 
mentioned would enjoy the highest type of protection. 
Their value would increase with the increasing demand for 
them, while the products which before were used for food 
either in connection or competition with them, would become 
practically worthless and disappear from the markets. A 
prohibitory duty imposed upon competitive products would 
be far less efficacious for protection than sucha law. Indeed 
the theory of protection, in its last analysis, leads to such 
conditions; for if it be good for our people that they be 
taxed for the benefit of the producer by being compelled to 
pay artificially increased prices for his competitor’s wares, 
it is surely better that the price for such wares be so greatly 
enhanced as to make their sale impossible. In that event 
prosperity should be not only certain but permanent. 
‘*Home markets” would thus necessarily be created for the 
protected industries; and the miserable followers of the pro- 
hibited ones might either compete with their more fortunate 
countrymen, or enter their employment at the higher rate of 
wages for the establishment of which all protective schedules 
are exclusively designed. 

These principles, founded upon all the logic of protection, 
have, up to this time, never been applied except to gold. 
When the nation went protection mad, and tariff ran riot 
through Congress with McKinley astride its back, legislation 
halted far before the goal of prohibition. That extreme was 
left as an experiment for the future. A reform Congress 
has tried it with gold, and the “ object lesson” has thus far 
been an instructive albeit a most disastrous one. The motive 
which induced protectionists to codperate in the enactment 
of such a measure is easily perceived and clearly under- 
stood, but the policy of their allies seems to be at variance 
with every principle of tariff reform. 

The purpose of protection is to enhance prices by a forced 
reduction of competition and consequent limitation of sup- 
ply to demand. Its adjustments, made in the interest of the 
one, are vehemently alleged to be intended for the benefit of 
the other. It imposes upon the tax payer the additional 
burden of paying a royalty upon every necessary of life, the 
only consideration for which is the assurance of the bene- 
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ficiary that such royalty is the corner-stone of national and 
individual prosperity. It has been given full play for more 
than thirty years in the domain of our national industries. 
As one result, every one of them is controlled by a gigantic 
combination whose existence is a menace to free government, 
while workmen by tens of thousands are needy in a land of 
limitless extent and resources. It is a system which sprung 
from greed and injustice, and whose products are monopoly 
and pauperism. 

The purpose of monometallism is to enhance the value of 
credits by limiting the volume of the circulating medium. 
Its adjustments, made in the interest of the annuitant and 
the money lender, are earnestly declared to be for the pro- 
tection and benefit of the general public. It imposes upon 
the debtor an additional burden by decreasing the price of 
his products and labor, and taking more of both for the 
liquidation of his debt than were necessary for that purpose 
when it was contracted. It gives full control of financial 
affairs, and thereby of all other affairs of men and of govern- 
ments, to a single class. It makes money the object rather 
than the instrument of commerce, and. harnesses all enter- 
prise, all energy, all business, all property, all the wealth and 
all the labor of the land to the chariot of the money changer. 
It is the capsheaf of protectionism, its choicest flower and 
rarest fruit. It is worth all other forms of protection com- 
bined; for with it all the others may be continued or dis- 
pensed with as selfishness or ambition may demand. 

Monometallism was established by Great Britain in 1816. 
Gold was the metal of its choice. The automatic system of 
money which naturally and wisely gave to the debtor the 
option of making payment in either gold or silver, thereby 
preserving and continuing the equilibrium of the ratio be- 
tween the two, was discarded.. Britain was then an advocate 
of protection. The better to protect gold at the expense of 
silver, she decreed that the Bank of England should pay £3 
17s. 104 d. for every ounce of gold which might be ten- 
dered, regardless of its actual value. At the same time she 
laid on the Corn Laws as a concession to the agriculturists 
for their support of Lord Liverpool’s Act, and because she 
feared lest otherwise her gold would be exported to pay for 
wheat. For thirty years thereafter she followed her general 
policy of protection. When she finally abandoned it she 
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made gold an exception, that she might gather it as tribute 
from all the nations of the earth and thus completely subject 
them to her continuous domination. 

When Chevalier in 1858 sounded the alarm against gold, 
and warned Europe of the consequences of a golden inunda- 
tion from Australia and California unless silver was protected 
by giving it also the money function, Germany and Austria 
gave heed to his council, but England never wavered. She 
had dependencies scattered over both hemispheres, some of 
which produced gold, but none of them silver. They needed 
for the metal the protection which her financial policy would 
give, and gold continued as her standard of value. So late 
as 1888 six members of the Royal Monetary Commission pro- 
nounced against the formation of a bimetallic union, for the 
reason, among others, that *“ Australia and other of our 
colonies, as large producers of gold, might take objection to 
it. . . . The interests of our Australian and other gold-pro- 
ducing colonies must also be considered. Their deposits of 
gold are one of their principal sources of wealth, and any 
measure which tended to check gold mining or to depreciate 
that metal would, in all probability, injuriously affect the 
prosperity of the colonies and react upon the trade of the 
mother country with them.” This sounds strangely like the 
resolutions of a modern wool growers’ convention. 

Said Mr. Allard, one of the Belgian delegates to the Brus- 
sels conference: “ The monetary question is transformed day 
by day into the tariff question, and protection increases 
throughout the world without our knowing perfectly the 
cause of the phenomenon which is found to exist everywhere. 
Did we not see, even in England, on May 19, 1892, Lord 
Salisbury make a profession of protectionist faith at Hastings ? 
These are serious revolutions, which should especially attract 
the attention of England, the cradle of free trade, the coun- 
try which, under the influence of Cobden, was the first to 
enter the path of commercial freedom. Let England not for- 
get what I have just proven clearly, that to persist in her 
present monometallism is to incite protectionism. Bimetallism 
implies the idea of free trade.” 

No advocate of gold monometallism at that conference as- 
sumed to question the truth of this assertion. I do not think 
that it has ever been challenged, although the literature of 
politics for a twelvemonth has been very largely devoted to 
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a discussion of monetary problems, and congressional debate 
has explored the entire domain of financial history. Indeed 
the policy of the gold men from 1816 down to the present 
hour has proceeded upon the recognition of its verity. 
Events have justified the correctness of this assumption, and 
to-day protection finds its chief source of strength in the advo- 
cacy and adoption of monometallism, although many of its 
sincerest supporters are among the ablest opponents of the 
tariff. This statement is abundantly justified by a brief con- 
sideration of the course pursued by the beneficiaries of our 
import laws since the election of November, 1892. The re- 
sult was a total rout of the Republican party, which had 
staked its all upon protection and lost. The victory of the 
tariff reformers was so overwhelming that its opponents pre- 
tended to be better pleased since it gave abundant opportun- 
ity to the victors to demonstrate the soundness of their 
theories by the test of legislation. The country resigned 
itself to the coming change and looked forward to the inau- 
guration of the new president with the belief that sorely 
needed industrial and commercial reforms would commence 
with his administration. Tariff organs from one ocean to 
the other, with a pretence of sincerity, counselled their van- 
quishers to adopt no half-way measures in their change, but 
to give the country the fullest opportunity to judge of the 
new methods and contrast them with the old. 

But protection, like any other beast of prey, is always 
dangerous until it is dead. It had been stricken down in 
spite of the formidable weapons of falsehood, prejudice, force 
and corruption which it had used so long and so well. It 
had gone through the outward form of surrender and seemed 
to content itself with sullen predictions of coming disaster. 
But gloomy forebodings of what would be, should its grasp 
upon the nation’s throat be loosened, were nothing new. The 
people had become accustomed to them from constant repeti- 
tion, and knew full well that the ills they might encounter 
could not be worse than those from which they had long 
suffered. 

The effects of currency contraction are well known. A 
reduction of the volume of money in circulation speedily 
produces disaster, to the injury, if not the ruin, of nearly all 
classes of people. Prices fall, enterprise is destroyed, mines 
and manufactories close, industry is transformed into idle- 
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ness, commerce becomes stagnant, agriculture is prostrated 
and debtors are made bankrupt for lack of ready funds. Mr. 
Balfour has well said that no more paralyzing or benumbing 
influence ever touched the enterprise of a nation. What 
blood-letting is to the individual, currency contraction is 
to the people, and a people suffering from the acute stages 
of such a calamity are in no mood for what may be termed 
experimentative industrial legislation — especially if they, 
or a large part of them, can be made to believe or to fear 
that their woes are caused not by their slender stock of 
money but by the menace of impending legislative reforms. 
Could prosperity be banished from every department of in- 
dustry and commerce ere Congress met to carry out the last 
expression of the public will, its purpose could be thwarted 
by the very agency which called it into being and every re- 
cipient of protection retain his darling duty for years to 
come. Small wonder, then, that every tariff organ and bene- 
ficiary beyond the precious metal states, at once assailed the 
national finances and demanded currency contraction by the 
recognition of gold alone as money. 

The situation was eminently favorable for their assault. 
The Democratic party, whose masses had always been and 
still were devoted to the gold and silver money of the con- 
stitution, had nominated and elected to the presidency a man 
the range of whose financial vision was bounded by the 
limits of Manhattan Island. Of his sincere devotion to the 
cause of tariff reform there could be no question; yet, like 
many of his followers, he could never be made to realize that 
such reform is impossible unless it can be effected during a 
period of abundant money circulation, and that low prices, 
consequent upon the scarcity of money, by enabling pro- 
tectionists to attribute them to the operation of their tariff 
system, deprived their adversaries of the benefit of their 
most potent argument against it. The policy inaugurated 
by Secretary Foster, of redeeming treasury notes in gold 
only, although expressly payable in coin at the option of the 
government, coupled with the European demand for gold re- 
sulting from its adoption as the standard by Austria, and 
from the financial disasters of Australia, enabled the advo- 
cates of monometallism to drain the federal treasury of its 
gold, export it to the old world, and by attributing its movement 
to public apprehension as to the fiscal future of the govern- 
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ment, create an overwhelming demand for the repeal of the 
Sherman Law and the demonetization of silver. The na- 
tional banking system, wholly dependent for its existence 
upon the continuation of the national debt, menaced by the 
threat of the repeal of the tax on state bank circulation, and 
anxious both for a new issue of government bonds and the 
cessation of all government issues of paper money, eagerly 
joined the crusade. The tariff beneficiaries whose subsidies 
were threatened, saw a certain means of escape from impend- 
ing disaster by the destruction of silver as money, coupled 
with an opportunity to attribute public and private suffering 
to the menace of anti-protective legislation; and they, too, 
clamored for repeal. 

The sudden closing of the Indian mints to the free coinage 
of silver, the immediate fall in the gold value of that metal 
and of all staple products, the consequent panic which swept 
the habitable globe, presented at last the much desired op- 
portunity. All the national ills were attributed to the mis- 
chievous operation of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Law (itself a protection measure, designed and enacted by 
protectionists), whose repeal would be followed by an imme- 
diate return of prosperity and happiness. Congress was 
hastily convened in special session, and the president, in a 
message teeming with ponderous platitudes, urged it to do 
away with the obnoxious measure without delay. The press 
reénforced the recommendations of the executive with threat, 
entreaty and invective. Finally, after three weary months 
of debate, the senate reluctantly voted for unconditional re- 
peal, and the last vestige of legislation for the coinage of 
silver was swept away. 

No advocate of tariff reform will seek to defend the Sher- 
man Law. Its enactment was a misfortune to bimetallism, 
and its operation was opposed to the elementary principles 
of monetary science. It was forced upon the advocates of 
free coinage, and its administration by the avowed enemies 
of silver contributed more powerfully to the spread of mono- 
metallist sentiment than all other agencies combined. Many 
serious evils can be laid at its door, but the charge that it 
caused the financial calamities of 1893 is not one of them. 

After repeal, what then? The issue of bonds to the 
amount of $50,000,000 and their purchase by the banks to 
be used as a basis of circulation, on the one hand, and the 
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never ending but effective cry that “ Hard times are caused 
by the menace of the Wilson Bill” on the other; a depleted 
treasury with but little money in circulation, accompanied 
by a veto of the bill intended for the coinage of the seign- 
iorage silver, because “It would operate to injuriously 
expand the money volume”; a series of overwhelming Re- 
publican victories at the polls as a result of the pitiable 
efforts of the Democratic party to reduce the tariff in the 
face of constantly falling revenues; the great forward move- 
ment of economic reform, checkmated by its opponents deftly 
using its advocates as pawns; an unconditional surrender by 
the dominant party to the national banks; an increase of the 
national debt and, per consequence, of the annual expendi- 
tures; a divided and disheartened Democracy, an abandon- 
ment of one of the chief features of its policy, and an in- 
ability to effectuate the other by reason thereof. 

Gold monometallism, having been established by Mr. 
Cleveland as the representative of an element which did not 
elect him, must be maintained, regardless of its effect upon 
the progress, the happiness or the general welfare of the 
country. Since gold is the standard, its departure from our 
shores necessarily creates grave apprehension among all 
classes of people, and that in time stimulates hoarding, 
diminishes the circulation, produces further fall in prices 
and threatens panic. Hence that which we have must be 
kept at home and more must be obtained, even if we have to 
buy it with bonds and tax the people for their payment both 
of principal and interest. But since we are a debtor nation, 
and since if we get more gold we must increase our obliga- 
tions, it follows that our gold must leave us in spite of our- 
selves unless we repadiate our debts, or pay them in com- 
modities instead of gold. The first we cannot do; the last is 
feasible only by so adjusting our international trade as to se- 
cure a large excess of exports over imports, and that we can 
de, says the protectionist, by a system of tariff schedules, 
devised by the Carnegies and enacted by the McKinleys. 
Stated concisely, the contention now is that since we have 
our coveted gold monometallism, we cannot, being a debtor 
nation, maintain it except by a continuation of our present 
tariff system. Therefore protection, heretofore a debatable 
proposition, is now a national necessity. 

This line of reasoning, barely hinted at before the com- ~ 
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mencement of the present year, is now boldly adopted by the 
advocates of protection. It is, indeed, one of the strongest, 
if not the strongest, which can be urged in its behalf. Mr. 
Henry B. Russell, a recent contributor to the American Jour- 
nal of Politics, calls attention to the estimated decrease in 
the amount of our annual revenues which must result from 
the passage of the Wilson Bill, argues that its enactment 
into law will cause an increase of imports and a decrease of 
exports, in consequence of which our general interest charge 
on securities held abroad must be paid in gold instead of 
commodities, and concludes with the following reflection : — 

Such a turn in affairs would play havoc with our gold reserves and 
our gold standard at the very time when they should be the objects of 
our tender care and careful management. Large exportations of gold 
have produced uneasiness when there was really no ground for it. 
An extensive exportation just now would create good grounds for 
uneasiness. Such an exportation may be expected to some extent, 
early in 1894, but especially after the imports now held back are 
dumped upon the market. If the Wilson Bill, or one no more pro- 
tective in character, be made a law by July 1, there will be abundant 
reasons for expecting a premium on gold in this country by next 
November, if not sooner. 


Such reasoning as this, accompanied by a standing threat 
of gold exportation should Congress dare to relieve the mon- 
etary situation by investing the treasury with authority to 
do anything except to issue bonds, and attended by a fall in 
prices without precedent, ingeniously but falsely attributed 
to the natural operation of the McKinley tariff upon consump- 
tion, cannot well be refuted. Indeed it finds support in the 
suggestion by the Indian council of an import duty on silver 
bullion, and in the proposition of Mr. Westland in the legisla- 
tive council at Calcutta to provide for the deficit in the Indian 
budget by the imposition of an import tax of five per cent 
on all commodities save cotton, yarns and manufactures; 
both of which result from the tentative experiment of last 
summer towards placing India upon a “ gold basis.” It vin- 
dicates Mr. Allard’s assertion at the Brussels conference, and 
reveals as with the powerful glare of a search-light the inti- 
mate connection between the scheme to demonetize silver 
and the scheme to thwart, if not destroy, the possibility of 

tariff reform. 

President Andrews, in a most admirable contribution to 
the April number of the North American Review (prior to 
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which time the greater part of this article was written), has 
demonstrated the proposition that “ Tariff reform depends 
upon monetary reform, and can never achieve its end in any 
satisfactory degree without a radical modification of the mone- 
tary conditions which now prevail.” Until this fundamental 
truth shall be grasped and its great importance fully realized 
by the friends of the one, they must continue to be in the 
future as they have been in the past, the unconscious but 
potent instruments for the accomplishment of the designs 
and purposes of the enemies of the other. 

So long as gold alone is invested with the attribute of 
ultimate redemption, the supply of the world’s stock of money 
must be woefully inadequate for the transaction of the world’s 
commerce and industry. So long as this condition exists, 
the majority of the nations must suffer all the horrors of a 
monetary famine, and values measured by the volume of cir- 
culation must fall. So long as values fall, the nations actu- 
ated by the law of self-preservation must resort to unnatural 
and artificial methods for the arrest of the general tendency, 
and for the acquisition of revenue to balance the account of 
receipts and expenditures. So long as they are forced to do 
this, protection must be regnant, and efforts to reduce or 
limit the range of taxation will be as Quixotic in results as 
the famous onset against the windmills. We have joined 
the gold alliance; we have proclaimed war against silver, the 
greatest part of whose annual product is ours; we have de- 
stroyed that option which makes bimetallism automatic, — 
and we stupidly wonder why the fickle public, which shouted 
tariff reform in 1892, now threatens us with political exter- 
mination if we dare to carry out the programme it then pre- 
pared. Verily our president is a famous pilot; but since he 
unshipped the rudder and threw it overboard, he must not 
complain if the crew wonders where the wind and the tide 
will bear them. Did he suspect nothing when his protection- 
ist adversaries united in one grand chorus of rejoicing over 
the outcome of his financial policy? 

But it may be asked, Is there no remedy? Shall the 
nation continue indefinitely in this condition, the bound 
thrall of a favored class, the helpless victim of protection and 
monometallism? Shall we surrender to present conditions 
and remain inert through sheer despair? I think not. The 
signs of an awakening are even now upon us. The necessity 
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of a plentiful and stable money supply, increasing in volume 
with the increase of wealth and population, always conceded 
in the abstract, will soon be demanded in the concrete. ‘The 
enormous rise in the value of gold, made evident by the enor- 
mous decrease in the value of everything else, is perceived 
to be the true source of our industrial and commercial depres- 
sion. The nation, “ while rapidly growing and vehemently 
struggling for enlarged means,” is clearly seen to be “re- 
strained in golden fetters which admit neither of enlargement 
nor increase in time for or proportion to its necessities.” The 
intimate correlation between the value of silver and staple 
products, and created principally by the constantly varying 
rates of exchange, affords a constant “ object lesson” to pro- 
ducer and consumer, whose enlightened conviction will soon 
find expression at the polls. Agitation, which “ uncondi- 
tional repeal” was to destroy, was never more universal. 

Tariff reform will be triumphant in the end, but the hosts 
which cluster around its banner will raise the battle cry of 
bimetallism before their victory shall be achieved. Even now 
the inroads which it has made upon public sentiment sus- 
pended the executive veto of an important financial measure 
for days, and politicians inquire with anxious solicitude of 
the progress which it is making. “ Take care, Mr. States- 
man, cure or change it in time, else it will beat all your dead 
institutions to dust. Hearts and sentiments are alive, and 
we all know that the gentlest of nature’s growths or motions 
will in time burst asunder or wear away the proudest dead 
weight man can heap upon them.” 





OCCULT SCIENCE IN THIBET. 


BY HEINRICH HENSOLDT, PH. D. 


Voz clamantis in deserto. 


Tne great Himalayan mountain system, which extends, in a 
gigantic curve, from the Pamir Plateau to the frontiers of China, 
and which forms an almost insurmountable rampart between the 
fertile plains of Southern and Southwestern Asia and the vast, 
arid table-lands of the interior of the great continent, has, to this 
day, almost completely prevented the contact of the Aryan races 
with one of the strangest of peoples in the strangest of countries. 

Thibet, at the heginning of this century, was but a vague geo- 
graphical conception; it was scarcely more than this forty years 
ago, and even at the present day it may be asserted that we 
know much more about “darkest Africa” and, in a certain sense, 
more perhaps about the visible portions of the moon’s surface, 
than of one of the vastest regions in the heart of Asia. Ona 
map prepared by G. Valk of Amsterdam, dated 1705, Thibet is 
marked as a city, located in the “kingdom of Kashgar,” about 
100 miles north of Cabul, under Lat. 38°. Now the nearest 
point of Thibet is quite 500 miles to the east of Cabul, while the 
city of Lhasa, which is probably meant by “ Thibet,” is situated 
at least 1,300 miles southeast of the Afghan capital. Similar 
amusing instances of geographical naiveté, in reference to this 
subject, might be cited by the score, without going back as far 
as 1705. 

The Polo brothers (Marco, Nicolo and Maffeo), who traversed 
Thibet about the year 1300, were probably the first Europeans 
who entered the “land of the Lamas,” but the statements of 
Marco, in regard to this period of his strange career, are so vague 
that his work affords little satisfaction to the student. It is in- 
teresting, however, to note that these intrepid adventurers entered 
Thibet by way of the Pamir, a feat which no western traveller 
has been able to imitate since then. 

In 1328 Friar Odoric of Pordenone, a Spanish missionary, 
is supposed to have reached Lhasa via Cathay (China), and three 
centuries later the Jesuit Antonio Andrada, following up the 
sources of the Indus, entered Thibet from the west and suc- 
ceeded in making his way to the headquarters of Lamaism. 
Neither of these travellers has contributed anything of value to 
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our knowledge of the land and the people, and the same may be 
said in reference to the enterprise of two other missionaries, 
D’Orville and Gruber, who started from Peking in 1660 and 
arrived at Lhasa after a perilous journey of fifteen months. 

As a general rule, little satisfactory information is to be ex- 
pected from missionaries, who undertake the exploration of an 
unknown region chiefly, if not solely, in the interest of an organ- 
ized superstition. Their one-sided theological training almost in- 
variably disqualifies them from making trustworthy observations 
on anything beyond the mere incidents of their journey or 
sojourn, and even these are but too often colored by the narrow 
personal bias of their task. Missionaries have furnished very 
readable and entertaining diaries, full of the details of personal 
adventure, but they very rarely have enriched our conceptions 
of the ethnology, biology, geology or even geography of the 
countries on which they presumed to enlighten us. The true ex- 
plorer must add to his other qualifications those of a sound scien- 
tific training, combined with a keen, penetrative judgment. 
There is small value in our knowing that a certain missionary 
has tried to convert sundry “heathen” in an ill-defined part of 
Central Asia, or that a blustering newspaper reporter, who could 
barely distinguish a turtle from a lizard, bas succeeded in crossing 
“darkest Africa.” 

In 1774 Warren Hastings (governor of British India and a 
distinguished Orientalist) despatched George Bogle on an em- 
bassy to the Teshu Lama of Shigatsé in southern Thibet and, 
according to the Encyclopzdia “Brittanica, he was the first 
Englishman who ever set foot in the mysterious land beyond the 
mountains. Bogle did not get as far as Lhasa —this being, in- 
deed, beyond his plan —but thirty-seven years later Thomas 
Manning, another sturdy Briton, crossed the Himalaya in the 
neighborhood of Sikkim and intrepidly proceeded onwards, 
reaching the stronghold of northern Buddhism in March, 1811. 
His conduct there was not, however, characterized by great 
prudence, and he was speedily expelled, or literally kicked out of 
the holy city within a day after his arrival. This so disgusted 
him that he at once made tracks again for the south, recollecting 
some urgent business at Nagpur, and thanking his stars when 
he ultimately found himself once more safe and sound on Indian 
soil. 

There is no record of any European having ventured into 
Titibet within the next three decades, and it is not until the year 
1844 that we come upon the first serious attempt to solve the 
secrets of a region which has so long provoked and tormented 
western curiosity. In that year two French missionaries, the 
fathers Huc and Gabet, of the congregation of St. Lazare in 
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Paris, started on their memorable “Journey through Tartary, 
Thibet and China,” and, in the guise of lamas, entered Thibet 
from the east, near the famous Lamaserai of Koonboom. Fol- 
lowing a long-established caravan route, they reached Lhasa, 
after manifold adventures, on Jan. 13, 1845, and resided there 
for several months, being comparatively well received and kindly 
treated. They were ultimately forced to quit, by order of the 
Chinese governor, in conformity with instructions received from 
Peking, and compelled to retrace their way to the east, instead 
of being allowed to proceed to India, as they desired. 

The work of Huc is so well-known and accessible (having 
been translated into many languages) that I will not occupy 
space here with further details; but I may point out that it 
abounds in many ludicrous errors, owing to Abbé Huc’s singular 
ignorance of the most well-established physical facts, and to his. 
curious lack of information in the rudiments of almost every 
branch of natural history. These worthy priests could discourse 
learnedly on the respective merits of Origen and Augustine; 
but they were delightfully unconscious of the fact that the earth’s 
atmosphere is not of the same density at high altitudes as near 
the sea level,—thus, for instance, attributing the distressing 
effects produced on their breathing organs, when traversing 
regions of great elevation, to “ noxious gases, escaping from clefts 
in the mountains,” ete. Thus the work of Hue, although charm- 
ingly written, is hardly more than a journal of personal adventure, 
which leaves us but little the wiser for its perusal. 

Coming down to recent times, the names of some half dozen 
travellers might be mentioned, who have braved the dangers of 
Thibetan exploration, although no one of them succeeded in 
reaching the abode of the Dalai Lama. Notable among these 
is the Russian colonel Prejevalsky, who, with a carefully selected 
party of Cossacks, entered Thibet from the north, in 1884, but 
was compelled by the Chinese authorities to return, when almost 
within sight of Lhasa. His observations, on the topography, 
ethnology and natural history of Northern Thibet are however, 
of considerable value, and the account which he himself has given 
of his various attempts to penetrate into Bodland, or Thibet 
proper, constitutes by far the most important: information on 
Thibet hitherto furnished. 

Finally the journey undertaken by W. W. Rockhill in 1888, 
of which an account was published in the Century magazine 
(November, 1890, to March, 1891) * will be in the recollection of 
many. Rockhill, who had been attached to the United States 
legation at Peking, entered Thibet at Hsi-ning, near the Lama- 
serai of Koonboom, passing the great Koko-nor Lake, and follow- 





* See also “ The Land of the Lamas,” by W. W. Rockhill, Century Company, 1891. 
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ing for some distance the route taken by Huc, Prejevalsky, 
Kreitner and others, but turning again eastward near Jyekundo, 
recrossed the Chinese frontier, after having traversed about 1,000 
miles of Thibetan territory. Although this exceedingly able 
explorer did not come within 400 miles of Lhasa, he saw a goodly 
portion of Eastern Thibet, and his notes and observations are of 
great interest, in addition to being the latest on record, 

How is it that so vast a portion of our planet’s surface should, 
for centuries, have remained terra incognita to our western civ- 
ilization, and that even in an age like the present, when commer- 
cial enterprise and the restless efforts of science are incessantly 
applied to the task of removing obstacles which stand in the way 
of gain on the one hand, and of knowledge on the other — in an 
age when private ambition is enhanced a hundredfold by the 
spirit of rivalry among nations —~ how is it, I repeat, that our sole 
information respecting the immense regions known as Thibet 
should be based on the meagre observations of a few travellers 
along the same caravan route — travellers, moreover, of whom 
only two or three really deserve the name of explorers ? 

Let us try to form an idea of the extent of the country. 
Fifteen hundred miles from east to west and eight hundred from 
north to south, are dimensions which should command our respect, 
if but from a strictly geographical point of view; but at the rate 
in which our knowledge of Thibet is progressing it seems more 
than likely that the whole of Central Africa will be mapped out 
and surveyed, and even the problem of the North Pole solved 
before this great Asiatic table-land has been thoroughly explored. 
According to the latest computations the area of Thibet exceeds 
700,000 square miles, or equals the whole of western Europe, 
including Germany, France, Spain and England. A map of 
Thibet, cut out and placed on that of the United States, drawn 
to the same scale, would cover all the space between New York 
and Denver on the one hand, and most of that between Chicago 
and New Orleans on the other. 

This enormous territory is inhabited by less than four million 
people — not bloodthirsty savages, like the Apaches of Arizona, 
or murderous fanatics, like the Bedouins of Arabia — but by a 
peaceful pastoral race which in frankness, hospitality, honesty 
and general kindness is not surpassed by any other on the face of 
this globe. 

There are, indeed, a few predatory tribes, such as the Goloks, 
who inhabit the mountain slopes of the Yung-ling Range, along 
the eastern frontier, and who make occasional raids into the low- 
lands; but their depredations are confined to a comparatively 
small area, and they deserve the appellation of thieves rather 
than that of robbers, as they seldom resort to violence but, for 
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the most part, limit their enterprise to the noble sport of sheep 
stealing, under cover of darkness. These eastern vagabonds 
must not, however, be confounded with the Thibetans proper, 
who are an essentially honest and peaceful race; they differ from 
them completely in language as well as physiognomy, and in my 
opinion are a branch of the great Karén family of autochthonous 
Asiatics — a race which once inhabited a considerable portion of 
Southeastern Asia, but went down before the superior force of 
Mongolian and Aryan invasion, The miserable hill tribes of 
Assam, Burmah, Siam and Cambodia, as well as of certain parts 
of the Chinese empire, are, in all probability, remnants of this 
once dominant race. 

If the Thibetans were an unruly, quarrelsome or warlike 
people, the Chinese would have found it impossible to establish 
their authority among them so easily, and to hold the country in 
subjection with so slight a show of military force. The whole of 
Thibet is garrisoned by four thousand Manchoo soldiers, one-half 
of whom are stationed at Lhasa, while the remainder are scat- 
tered over the chief trading points in the south and east; the 
frontiers being practically unprotected, except by nature’s huge 
ramparts. Now if we,consider that it is only since 1720 that the 
Chinese had. possession of the country — which surrendered with- 
out a struggle — further comment on the peaceful and submissive 
character of the people will be unnecessary. 

The difficulties of Thibetan exploration are, in the main, at- 
tributable to two distinct causes—one natural, the other arti- 
ficial — viz., to the peculiar geographical position of the country 
which, from the south, west and north is wellnigh inaccessible, 
and to the spiteful policy of exclusiveness followed by the Chi- 
nese, a policy which is solely aimed at and enforced against rep- 
resentatives of the white race. 

Thibet is at once the greatest and the most elevated table-land 
in the world. Its height above the sea level averages 14,000 
feet, equalling that of the loftiest peaks in the Rocky Mountains ; 
indeed it is doubtful whether there exists any point within Thibet 
proper of a less elevation than 10,000 feet. The city of Lhasa 
has an altitude of nearly 12,000 feet (twice that of Denver), 
exceeding by several thousand feet that of some of the most 
elevated abodes of man on the globe, such as the city of Mexico, 
Quito, Bogota, etc. Fortunately a great part of the Thibetan 
plateau is located in the semi-tropical belt ; the latitude of Lhasa 
being 29° 40’, or about that of New Orleans; but life at such 
altitudes, even in equatorial regions, is attended by serious physi- 
cal discomforts, and is supportable only by those who have been 
duly aecclimatized by a long-continued process of natural selection. 
Only the most robust can endure the pulmonary disturbances 
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brought about by a sudden transference from a low to a very 
elevated region ; the rarefied atmosphere of Denver even proves 
distressing to the lungs of many New Yorkers. <A _ greater 
volume of air must be inhaled in order to supply the necessary 
quantity of oxygen to the blood, and the chest of the average 
lowlander is not large enough to permit so great a distension of 
the lungs. 

Thus one of the prime causesswhy Thibet has remained terra 
incognita, while Africa, Australia and the polar regions have 
constantly attracted the best exploring talent, will be readily 
understood. The immense territory is almost completely sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges of appalling magnitude which, es- 
pecially along the southern, western and northern frontiers, con- 
stitute formidable barriers against ingress. From the Pamir 
Plateau in the extreme west (the “world’s backbone” ) radiate 
the great natural ramparts, which shut out India on the one hand, 
and the Tartar countries of Bokhara and Turkestan on the other. 
No Asiatic or western conqueror has ever dared to penetrate 
this mountain world, and even Genghis Khan, the scourge of 
Asia, whose ravages.extended from Peking in the east to Moscow 
in the west, was obliged, when invading Northern India, to take 
the circuitous route, via Kashgar and Afganistan, instead of 
crossing Thibet. 

Secure on their lofty plateau, and practically isolated from the 
rest of the world, the people of Thibet have remained undis- 
turbed for ages, and have developed characteristics for which 
we would vainly search in any other race of the globe. The 
Chinese “conquest” has not produced the slightest change in 
their mode of life, or exercised any appreciable influence upon 
their peculiar culture. Indeed, the author’s observations in 
Western, Southern and Eastern Thibet warrant him in stating 
that a prolonged contact with the Chinese will tend to lower 
rather than elevate the ethical status of the people. The child- 
like simplicity and confiding honesty of the natives are being 
taken advantage of in the most shameful manner by crafty 
Chinese traders, and it is to be feared, that these wily repre- 
sentatives of an essentially egotistical and rascally race will con- 
tinue fleecing and corrupting the unsophisticated Thibetans till 
they sink below the level of the most degraded northwestern 
Tartar tribes. 

It would be folly to shut our eyes to the fact that the Thibet- 
ans occupy a very low position in the scale of human advance- 
ment, especially if judged from our western standard of civilization. 
Their culture is inferior to that of most semi-barbarous races, 
comparing unfavorably even with that of certain Indian tribes of 
the American continent, such as the Pueblos, Zunis, ete. In 
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pbysiognomy and general appearance they strongly resemble the 
inhabitants of Swedish Lapland, as well as the Eskimos of North- 
ern Siberia, being short-sized, broad-shouldered and possessed of 
the same singular Mongolian features. Indeed, the Thibetans 
are, perhaps, the most ill-favored of Turanian races. A _ close 
inter-breeding during many centuries of isolation has produced a 
striking facial similarity, and has developed a peculiarly repulsive 
normal type of countenance. ~ A broad,but very low, forehead, 
excessively prominent cheek. bones, small, oblique eyes and coarse, 
bristly black hair are characteristics which do not materially en- 
cance the beauty of the “human form divine,” but the most singu- 
lar peculiarity of the Thibetan face is the almost total absence of the 
bridge of the nose. Among a dozen Thibetans, chosen at random, 
hardly one will be found whose nasal organ is not so completely 
flattened or sunk in the middle as to be practically in level with 
the eyes. Seen in profile, such a face presents a ludicrous ap- 
pearance ; there is one continuous line of cheek bone, with the 
tip of the nose sticking out like a solitary beacon. But a com- 
pensatory providence has added to the ears what is lacking in 
proboscial circumference, and it is but fair to state that the 
auricular appendages of the average Thibetan are of generous 
size. 

Looked at from a strictly ethical standpoint, the Thibetans do 
not gain overmuch on closer acquaintance. Their personal 
habits are exceedingly filthy, and there is much in their general 
conduct that cannot be otherwise than revolting to our more 
refined and sensitive natures. Their morals—if we limit this 
term to its sexual signification — are very lax ; more so, perhaps, 
than those of any other Asiatic race. The lasciviousness of the 
women is almost incredible, and all modes of debauchery are 
openly practised. Moreover, the comparative scarcity of females 
has led to the disgusting institution of polyandry, which has 
tiourished in Thibet for centuries — five and more men frequently 
sharing one woman among them—and nothing impresses the 
traveller more painfully than the scandalous indifference, or 
rather contempt, in which female chastity is held among that 
singular people. Hospitality, for instance, requires that the host 
place his wife, daughter or other female relative at the disposal 
of the guest, a custom which appears to be rigorously adhered to, 
and which, in the case of civilized travellers, is bound to lead to 
embarrassing situations, inasmuch as a refusal to accept the 
proffered cheer is interpreted as a slight. 

The Thibetans furnish a striking example of the fact that a 
nation may be sexually depraved, and yet otherwise possessed of 
sterling virtues, such as frankness, hospitality and a scrupulous 
honesty. Sexual morality, in our sense, is an artificial product; 
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it is not born in any race, but is peculiarly a result of education. 
If the children of any western nation —no matter how civilized 
—were transferred to Thibet, example and precept would speedily 
make of them what the Thibetans are now. Those who still 
imagine that man has “fallen” from a state of pristine purity 
are lamentably mistaken. Man’s moral conceptions are elevated 
in proportion to his growing culture, and the observations of all 
enlightened travellers have clearly shown that immorality is 
nowhere greater than among so-called primitive races. 

Now the reader will wonder how so uncouth and semi-barbar- 
ous a people as the Thibetans could be possessed of an “occult 
science,” or could, indeed, have developed any degree of know- 
ledge which — except on purely ethnological grounds — deserves 
our attention. These degraded Mongoloids, with their repulsive 
countenances and filthy habits, dwelling for the greater part in 
miserable tents, and eking out a precarious existence on the 
barren wastes of a country largely abandoned to wild animals — 
what can they teach us pampered heritors of an immeasurably 
superior culture? This question has been frequently advanced 
during late years ; in fact ever since the claims and assertions of 
the founders of the present theosophical movement have invested 
the very name of Thibet with a halo of mystery. An ever 
increasing sentiment of doubt as to the truth of these strange 
tidings, has manifested itself, even in those who are eager to 
clutch every straw in the line of occult demonstration and who 
would fain be convinced of the fact that living men can accom- 
plish miraculous feats or are in possession of transcendental 
wisdom. 

It would, indeed, seem difficult to reconcile so great an incon- 
gruity, viz. that a race of poor-witted Mongolian shepherds 
should have been able to discover forces unknown to our western 
culture, and should have succeeded in solving secrets which all 
the profundity of a Plato vainly struggled to cope with. “ Are 
such things likely?” urges the sceptic, and with a pardonable 
exultation he throws out such hints as “It is curious that your 
would-be gnostics always locate their mystic fountains in some 
inaccessible region,” or “Soon our Herbert Spencers, Fiskes, 
Hartmanns, et hoc genus omne, will desert their libraries and go 
to school with the gypsies.” 

Now it is always easier to be ironical than logical in polemical 
discussion, and the thoughtless almost invariably applaud him 
who appeals to the risible faculties rather than to the reflective 
ones. It is so much more edifying to laugh and sneer than to 
meditate and ponder when dealing with intricate problems, es- 
pecially where philosophical acumen is conspicuous only by its 
absence. <A short time ago the author received, from England, a 
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copy of a sorry sheet, entitled Light, a journal of “ psychical, 
occult and mystical research,” published in London, with a three- 
column article. of vituperative criticism on his “ Adepts of 
Serinagur.” An anonymous champion of Theosophy—as ex- 
pounded by the late lamented and infallible Mme. Blavatsky — 
has deemed it expedient to buckle on his armor and fight the air 
with all the gusto of a circus clown. Instead of advancing valid, 
or even plausible, arguments, his tactics are the usual ones 
resorted to by “critics” of his calibre, viz., deliberate misrepre- 
sentation, ridicule and personal abuse. This tremendous occultist 
is particularly disgruntled because the real adepts, as found and 
described by the author, do not exactly correspond with the ideal 
ones as evolved by his inner consciousness, aided by the literature 
of “ Zanoni,” etc. “The adept, such as he [Hensoldt] draws,” 
he exclaims, “is a very poor creature compared with the grand 
being depicted by Bulwer Lytton and described by Mme. 
Blavatsky,” and then he winds up with a doleful lamentation of 
the fact that magazine editors are so reluctant to allow “ real 
Theosophists” to air their grievances and give the public the 
benefit of their very coherent cosmology. 

Ideals, alas! are but too frequently destined to be shattered by 
a discovery of the sober realities which underlie them — a truism 
of which even our ingenious antagonist must be aware. It would 
have been easy enough for the author to depict just such an 
adept as this competent critic delights in, but then he would have 
had to present a fairy tale rather than a plain record of his actual 
experience. As to the blindness prevalent among editors of the 
great magazines (poor, benighted souls!) it is indeed much to be 
feared that it will cause them to persist in refusing valuable space 
to the vague and fantastic reiterations of a “revelation” based on 
nothing but the dogmatical assertions of a female Joseph Smith.* 

The occult science of Thibet is not of native growth ; it is an 
imported article. It is no more a product of Thibetan research 
or intuitive perception than the learning of Alexandria was in- 
digenous to the Canopic Nile region. The great mistake under 
which Theosophists, as well as students of Oriental culture in 
general, have been laboring ever since the subject of Thibetan 
gnosticism has been broached —a mistake which has been delib- 
erately fostered and promulgated by parties who could be speci- 
fied —is that of crediting a race of uncouth shepherds with 
almost superhuman attainments. Our Theosophists, of course, 
will reply that they never have credited the Thibetans as a race, 
but only certain individuals among them (viz., the Mahatmas) 





* Is it not rather curious that Theosophists are ever ready viciously and unmerci- 
fully to assail those who offer even the mildest criticism on their tenets ? This in the 
face of their much-paraded altruism! ‘ Peace on earth and goodwill to all men” is 
constantly on their lips, but woe to him who in the least ruffles their feathers 
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with the possession of occult power and wisdom; but as these 
‘master minds are, by implication, Thibetans, the case is not 
materially improved by the qualification. 

When the great Genghis Khan, after having plundered every 
accessible Asiatic country north, west and east of the Himalayas, 
entered India by way of the famous Khyber Pass (about the 
year 1221) a mournful era began for the unfortunate Punjaub, 
which at that time was the headquarters of northern Buddhism. 
True, the Mongolian hordes did not get beyond the Sutlej River, 
but the Punjaub proper — undisturbed by foreign invasion from 
the days of Alexander — was at their mercy, and they so thor- 
oughly ravaged it that for many subsequent generations the 
country was practically abandoned to the tiger and the jackal. 
The Buddhist pagodas of Bukkur, Lullee, Umritsur, etc., as well 
as the monasteries and seats of learning at Rajun and Kanishka- 
pura, fared particularly ill at the hands of the conqueror, who, 
furious on discovering that they could not furnish the expected 
amount of treasure, had the priests put to the sword and the 
buildings razed to the ground.* 

It was during this time of sore affliction that a number of 
Sanscrit scholars, priests and esoteric initiates sought refuge in 
Thibet, where the precepts of Buddhism had already been widely 
disseminated by teachers and missionaries from the beginning of 
the fourth century. Personal fear, probably, was but a subordi- 
nate factor in determining this exodus; it was the desire for a 
secluded locality, where they might follow their meditations, free 
from the contingency of disturbance, which tempted at least the 
gnostic element to the other side of the great mountain rampart. 
Others sought and found a temporary refuge in the wilds of 
Kashmir and along the entire slope of the northwestern Hima- 
laya, while a few made their way into Rohilcund and Rajputana. 

How many real gnostics, during this calamitous epoch, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Thibet, it would be difficult to ascertain, but 
the author has grounds for believing that the number of those 
who became permanently located there must have exceeded 
forty. 

Nearly two hundred years later, viz., in 1398, when the 
Punjaub had fairly recovered from the blight of this invasion, 
Tamerlane led his freebooters through the Khyber, crossing the 
Indus at Nilab and subjecting the country once more to the hor- 
rors of pillage. Then a second and last exodus of learned ascetics 





* Genghis Khan, whom some historians have taken pains to represent as a religious 
fanatic, was a plunderer pure and simple. His greed for gold and gemsalmost savored 
of insanity, and wherever his avarice was appeased, he was tolerant of all creeds. It 
was only when balked of his prey, or otherwise —— in his expectations, that 
he made religious zeal a pretext for carnage, and displayed a vindictiveness and 
rapacity that would do credit to a modern lawyer. 
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and mystics took place, of whom a number went beyond the 
mountains and joined their brethren in Thibet. 

Thus it came about that the greatest revelations of Hindoo 
wisdom were carried to a country whose autochthonous popula- 
tion is about as poor in intellectual attainment and general culture 
as any Asiatic race, and thus we have the very simple explana- 
tion of a seeming incongruity, which has been a puzzle to many 
while it has called forth the unstinted sarcasm of others, viz., 
that supreme wisdom may coéxist with supreme ignorance, or 
that in a country where the average intelligence is as low as in 
Thibet, a few individuals should hold the key to nature’s greatest 
secrets. 

In a second part of this paper the author will present some 
curious details in reference to Thibetan gnosticism, together 
with such facts as have come within his observation during 
eighteen months of travel in Thibet proper. The author, when 
preparing for his Thibetan journey at Darjeeling, was fortunate 
enough to make the acquaintance of one Tsong Shéra, an esoteric 
initiate attached to the court of the Panchén Rempéchee of 
Trachee-lun-po, who volunteered to accompany him as far as the 
Lamaseria of Boran-chu, on the Tsang-po River (the upper 
Brahmaputra) from which point the author afterwards succeeded 
in reaching Lhasa without much difficulty. The author can 
furnish documentary evidence to show that he resided at the 
Thibetan capital for a period of nine weeks, during which he was 
in daily contact with Buddhist scholars, initiates of various 
grades, and high dignitaries of the court of the Dalai Lama. The 
great monastic establishments of Amdo, Labrang, Serkok, Koon- 
boom and Trachee-lun-po, as well as numerous minor Lamaserais 
and retreats of the mystic brotherhood, were likewise visited, and 
some of the information thus collected will be entirely new to 
the western student. 


( To be concluded.) 





INDIA SILVER, WHEAT AND COTTON. 


BY SAMUEL LEAVITT. 


In 1892 J. Howard Cowperthwait, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
printed a book called “ Money, Silver and Finance.” He 
claims to be a business man, and states that he is in the sad- 
dle “ making war against silver theories.” He discusses, in the 
usual style of gold basis books and papers, “ prices, wages, 
debtors, exchange, currency and bimetallism,” and has a 
chapter on “ India and Her Silver Rupee.” It is with this 
chapter only that I wish to deal, since the rest embodies the 
hackneyed arguments of gold monometallism. 

As to India, he has made an earnest effort to answer the 
arguments of those who claim that one chief cause of the 
American financial depression is the fact that the English 
have been, for many years, buying our silver at an average 
of ninety cents an ounce, and working it off in India at about 
$1.37 an ounce, for wheat, cotton, etc.; and thus getting 
these staples into England at such low rates, that American 
wheat and cotton growers, whose prices are fixed at Liver- 
pool, have been losing thereby from $500,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000 annually. 

A little more extended statement of the position of the 
advocates of free coinage, with regard to this matter, is as 
follows: Up to 1872, when demonetization of silver began 
in Europe, very little wheat and cotton were brought there 
from India. That country never competed with us in the 
markets of Europe for those staples, until the so-called fall 
of silver, but in reality rise of gold, made it profitable to the 
European buyers to purchase these products with exchange 
bought at a heavy discount. When silver went up here, two 
months after the Sherman Bill passed, July 14, 1890, from 
about ninety cents an ounce to $1.213, the shipments of 
wheat and cotton from Calcutta were checked. People 
thought that the United States really meant to push again 
toward free coinage of silver. They found out otherwise 
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within a month, and silver dropped again; and wheat and 
cotton with it. 

In proof of the assertion that “the fall of silver” has 
caused an immense annual loss to American farmers, the 
American Bimetallic League furnishes the following 
figures : — 


At the price of wheat in 1873 the value to the farmers of the crop 
of 1889 would have been $563,000,000, instead of $342,000,000, a 
difference of $221,000,000. This would have gone a long way toward 
paying off mortgages. 

The cotton crop of 1888, at the price of cotton in 1873, would 
have been worth to the South $515,000,000, instead of $292,000,000, 
its actual value in 1888. 


The influence of the rise of gold, called « fall of silver,” 
upon the profits of American farmers, is one of the most im- 
portant features of the silver question. But the gold basis 
men have nowhere that I have found — except in the book 
in hand — ventured to face the facts openly. Even the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the ablest advocate of gold basis in this coun- 
try, carefully avoids this question. On September 5 it 


ventured on a feeble rebuttal, headed “ Misleading Iowa 


’ 


Farmers.” This consisted mainly of dogmatic denials. It 
coolly denied, directly or by innuendo, that the British price 
of wheat and cotton is controlled by that of those staples in 
India, and that by the price of silver; also that the American 
prices are fixed at Liverpool, and that the purchasing price of 
silver — at least until the recent arbitrary stoppage of free 
coinage for the Hindoos—has remained about the same as 
formerly, for all India products. That these things are so is 
known to all well-informed economists. 

The only point of any force made by the Tribune was that 
increase of railroad facilities within twenty years has caused 
an. easier access to markets in India. 

An able and well-illustrated paper called Coin lately started 
in Chicago, holds three deadly parallels up to view on its 
title page. Three thermometers are ranged side by side. 
They register the selling price of wheat, cotton and silver 
from 1872 to 1893. They start with wheat at $1.47 per 
bushel, cotton at 19.3 cents per pound and silver at $1.32 per 
ounce. The prices fall with marvellous uniformity to these 
1893 rates; wheat 68 cents, cotton 7.2 and silver 75 cents. 

But the most striking proof extant that gold has risen 
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since 1872, so that the gold dollar—if such a coin still 
existed — would be about $1.75, instead of the .silver 
dollar being a 50-cent one, is given in testimony from the 
leading gold basis economists of Europe. The « First Re- 
port of the Royal Commission,” on page 17, gives the follow- 
ing: Date 1888. ‘Tables are arranged to show the prices of 
commodities measured in gold at different periods. Here 
are figures that bear directly on prices in 1873, the date of 
silver demonetization, and the last years given, to wit, 1887 
and 1888. One hundred is taken for the average price and 
basis for index numbers. 

The Economist gives prices in 1873 at 134; in 1888 at 
101, a decline of 33 per cent. Dr. Soetbeer gives in 1873, 
138; in 1887, 103, a fall of 35. Mr. Palgrave gives in 
18738, 104; in 1887, 73,a fall of 31. Mr. Sauerbeck gives in 
1873, 111; in 1887, 78, a fall of 33 per cent. Mr. Giffen 
gives prices of British exports in 1873 at 132; in 1886, 82,a 
fall of 50 per cent. The same author gives British imports 
in 1873 at 107; in 1886, 74, a fall in prices of 33 per cent. 

Cowperthwait starts out in his chapter on India with the 
assertion that if gold had appreciated in this country, real 
estate and rents and wages would have gone down. Farming 
real estate has gone down terribly, even in such states as 
Ohio. Real estate in cities, being, like gold, abnormally 
petted by wrong laws, has generally risen. Some lines of 
wages have risen. But the general rewards of labor show a 
very small rise compared with the reward of capital, seen in 
the fact that 24,000 people own half of our $62,000,000,000 
of wealth. 

After confessing, as the Tribune does not, that the Hindoo 
“has been growing rich at our expense,” and “has an advan- 
tage of 20 or 30 per cent over American competitors,” our 
writer tries to divert the reader’s attention by pointing out 
that the Hindoo has to pay more for European gold-priced 
goods than he used to pay. All very well and lucky for the 
Hindoo. He doesn’t care much for foreign goods anyhow, 
and the high price has set him to manufacturing till he has 
disturbed the English calico and muslin weaver and begun 
to supply both Hindoos and Chinamen with cotton goods in 
a way that makes Lancashire nearly crazy. 

The Tribune admits that with the gold-based money of 
Europe and America you can buy commodities, on the average, 
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at prices say thirty per cent below the average of 1872; and 
seems to think that a point is made by saying, “If you can- 
not buy at low prices with India rupees, Mexican dollars and 
Eastern silver money, still, when you do change your money 
into these moneys, you obtain say thirty per cent more of them 
than you could have obtained in 1872.” He thus naively sub- 
stantiates our position. England would be well pleased to 
trample our silver money down to the level of that of silver 
nations. Hitherto, by Bland bills, etc., our patriotic citizens 
have been able to prevent such degradation. At this writing, 
it would seem that we can do so no longer for the present. 

Cowperthwait goes on to say, without proof, that there is 
now a plethora of silver in Asia, for which there is no outlet. 
He quotes a letter from Secretary Foster of November, 1891, 
that says: “* The shipments of silver from London to India 
during the first nine months of the present calendar year, 
show a reduction of over $17,000,000 as compared with the 
same period of the prior year; while the shipments of silver 
to China show even a greater decrease.” Thereby hangs a 
curious tale. During August, September and* October, 1890, 
I was intimate in Wall Street with financial magnates who 
had their expectations realized by the rise of silver to $1.214, 
in September; but were utterly dumbfounded by its subse- 
quent rapid fall to near $1.00. They felt that some immense 
power had decreed the fall of silver, in = of all efforts to 
the contrary. 

There is nothing more in Cowperthwait’s chapter on India 
that calls for special answer. But a big book could be 
written in general rebuttal of his position. I will give some 
testimony from several different authorities. “ Licet ab 
hoste docere”’ is a very reliable old Latin motto. As our 
side considers England an enemy of ours in this connection, 
we are always glad to get testimony that favors our position 
from them. 

In June, 1886, an important meeting of the British and 
Colonial Chambers of Commerce was held in London, at 
which there was an animated discussion of the silver ques- 
tion, and its bearings upon the commerce of India. Sir 
Robert N. Fowler, M. P., the London banker and ex-lord 
mayor, said that “« The effect of the depreciation of silver 
must finally be the ruin of the wheat and cotton industries of 
America, and the development of India as the chief wheat 
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and cotton exporter of the world.” To that same board J. 
C. Fielden testified that « Wheat — all wheat — would be 
worth $2.00 to $2.50 per quarter more than it is were silver 
at par.” 

The English Royal Commission appointed to consider the 
silver question, announced that cheap silver was stimulating 
the industries of India, and freeing the English “from de- 
pendence upon the United States for wheat and cotton.” 
How feeble all the Jesuitical talk of the gold basis papers 
seems compared with such stunning statements from our 
“+ natural enemies.” 

English rulers have been, of late years, in a curious pre- 
dicament about the question in hand. Cheap silver brought 
cheap wheat and cotton from India and America; but it was 
death to English wheat growers. Again it stimulated Indian 
production, and made it easier to get heavy taxes out of the 
Hindoos. But, of late, two new factors that have decided 
the English to try to raise the price of India silver have 
arisen in the problem. These are the wonderful growth of 
cotton factories in India, because of cheap cotton and dear 
English cotton goods; and the fact that the British India 
officials, who wish to spend most of their money in England, 
find that their big India silver salaries are cut down about 
one-half when turned into English gold currency. Widows 
and orphans of India officials living in England, are spe- 
cially pinched by this change of value. 

Damondez Garhundos of Bombay, one of the richest and 
most benevolent men of India, visiting the World’s Fair 
lately, corroborated the above view of the causes of the stop- 
page of silver coinage in India except on government account, 
and the fixing of the value of the rupee to 16d. He said it 
was to cripple Indian factories, and raise the purchasing 
power of rupees. He added: * Already our factories have 
reduced the hours of work from twelve to six. Suffering 
and destitution are widespread; but the natives have no voice 
in the government.” All this sounds very familiar to those 
who know of the methods used of old by England to squeeze 
the Irish and the American colonies. 

On the very day that President Cleveland sent his late 
message to Congress, Mr. Chaplin, president of the board of 
agriculture, said in the House of Commons: “ By a single 
stroke the government has depreciated by fifteen per cent the 
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value of the silver held by the population of India. A more 
flagrant act of public plunder has never been committed by 
a civilized government. The result has been a convulsed 
financial situation from China to Peru. If the repeal by the 
American Congress of the Sherman Act should become inev- 
itable, it would be partly due to the error that has been com- 
mitted in India. . . . The government must be held respon- 
sible. Their action could not fail to appreciate gold 
throughout the world, while increasing commercial difficulties 
everywhere.” Mr. Balfour, leader of the English Conserva- 
tive party, followed this speech with one in which he said of 
the action of the Indian Council in demonetizing silver, that 
The government had been driven to commit a financial 
crime.” 

England had full practical warning of the effect of trying 
to introduce gold basis into India. Several years ago the 
Dutch who control Netherlands India tried the experiment; 
and Van der Berg, president of the Java bank, says that, as 
a consequence, all the industries of that part of Asia are de- 
clining. The foolish Dutch thus made commerce subordinate 
to its instrument, money ; and made it impossible for Java 
to trade on equal terms with the 600,000,000 people of India 
and China. 

The Manufacturer of Philadelphia wisely lays much stress 
upon the point that the fixing of a fiat value on the rupee 
would, if it could be maintained, help the English manufac- 
turers, because it will stop the fluctuation of the values of 
India currency. When people bargain to pay or receive 
money, they generally want to be sure that the currency used 
will not vary before the settlement is made. But the Hindoo 
who sells muslin to Europe and is paid in gold, has been spe- 
cially benefited by the constant rise in gold, because he was 
always a gainer. 

The fixity of value of the rupee hitherto existing among 
silver nations has greatly helped India in sales of goods to 
China, ete. A striking proof of the value of fixity of silver 
is seen now in Mexico. Lawrence D. Kinsland, president of 
the St. Louis Spanish Club, and head of a large manufactur- 
ing concern, returned lately from Mexico, reporting that or- 
ders for $7,000,000 worth of goods placed in the United 
States and Europe had been cancelled within three months. 
A merchant might buy a bill of goods when silver was at say 
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40 per cent discount, and have to make settlement at 70 per 
cent. A Mexican merchant had to pay, lately, $4,500 Mexi- 
can for $2,600 in New York exchange. 

Again, as to the Hindoo. The fact that he paid his taxes 
in the oldtime rupee has been good for him, and bad for the 
British rulers. But this general prosperity of the native In- 
dians the English are trying desperately to stop. 

The horror with which the action of the Anglo-Indian gov- 
ernment struck thoughtful English patriots was shown above. 
One of their ablest bimetallists, Sir Moreton Frewen, has lived 
much in this country, and has given us many of our best 
points on silver. On June 28, he wrote thus from London 
to the governor general of India : — 


My DEAR LorD LANSDOWNE: Thanks for your letter written on 
the eve of the Herschell (Indian) report reaching you. It has been 
a very bolt from the blue, this closing of the Indian mints. The 
issue who can tell? Here in London, men’s hearts are failing them. 
A stroke of your pen in Simla, and the mining exchange in Denver 
is deserted; and says the Times this morning, ‘‘ The quotation for 
silver is purely nominal.” 

As the good ship Victoria foundered in a moment, so has our 
boasted currency system gone down. The empire (Indian) has 
passed, in a moment, from what Sir Louis Malet used to call ‘ un- 
rated bimetallism,’’? with open mints, to rated bimetallism with closed 
mints. 

The Indian who owed a rupee last Monday then owed just 165 
grains of silver. Forty-eight hours only have elapsed, his contract 
is vitiated, and if he would pay his debt, he must buy his rupee not 
with 165 grains of silver at the mint, but with 191 grains of silver in 
the open bazaar... . 

Unless the United States demonetize gold (which I regard as far 
from improbable), they will suspend all silver purchase now. The 
issued dollar, which is, to-day, worth only 58 cents, will fall to 30 
cents at least. Here is 70 per cent profit open to any man, all the 
local sympathies being with him, who will coin silver illicitly in the 
fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains. Should such a contraband cur- 
rency oblige the United States to call in and demonetize their silver 
dollars, France must do the same. Here would be a curreucy con- 
traction that would leave no bank or mortgage company solvent in 
the Western hemisphere. 

Remember that ‘‘ forever and ever” the rupee of 165 grains must 
be the legal tender of India. You can never hope that the silver 
currency can be called in and a gold currency substituted. A gold 
standard, yes, but not a gold currency. And what is going to be 
your position when the Sherman Act is repealed? The gold value of 
the silver bullion in the sixteen-penny rupee will be, at most, eight 
pence. Nowsuppose a war with Russia. Your great bulwark, an 
‘* honest rupee ”’ is gone; and half the expense of the Russian cam- 
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paign is paid by her armies invading you with silver bars and with a 
portable mint. Many wars have been fought and won thus. Surely 
the very Achilles heel of such a country as India is in a * dis- 
honest dollar,’’ a rupee that womt stand the test of the melting 
pot. 


But fortunately for the world, the Indian gold basis exper- 
iment has proved a dead failure. Witness the following 
from New York Times, August 20, and Chicago Herald, Sep- 
tember 6. Both are gold papers. The Times article is a 
cablegram from London. It says that the allotment of coun- 
cil bills the previous week at 15} d. per rupee is a break- 
down. The Indian banks in London are almost the only 
buyers of these bills. They can cover their Indian liabilities 
also by shipments of rupee paper,” as the Indian debt, pay- 
able in silver, is called. Before the mints closed, they could 
also ship silver bullion. They shipped $60,000,000 of it 
last year. The argument in favor of closing the mints was 
that these banks would then only ship council drafts and 
rupee paper. As the latter is in small amount, it was 
thought that this would bring such a call for council drafts 
that a maximum was practically fixed at 16 d., by providing 
that the Indian government should receive sovereigns in ex- 
change for rupees. At that rate, it pays better to ship gold 
to India, and buy rupees there than to bid for council bills 
above 16$d.; the fraction covering the cost of shipping 
gold. 

It was thought the Indian goverment would accumulate in 
time sufficient gold to adopt a gold standard. Testimony 
before the Herschell committee made plain that this would 
not work. The natives would buy silver for ornaments, and 
to hoard, when they found it was cheaper than rupees, and 
the banks would draw against such shipments. Again, the 
high rate of exchange would restrict exports from India, and 
stimulate imports, and thus cut down council bills. Again, 
people having gold in India would take advantage of higher 
exchange to bring it home. 

Trouble started June 26, when the mints closed to the 
public. The India banks refused to pay even 15§ d. The 
government in revenge “committed an act of incredible 
folly,” by refusing to coin the silver afloat at the time the 
mints closed. Here was a loss of $1,500,000 at one time to 
the banks. They retaliated by refusing to buy council bills. 
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This brought a deadlock. Silver continued to go forward 
and capital was withdrawn. The banks ignored the council, 
which sold no drafts for five weeks. August 15, government 
yielded, and twelve lacs of rupees were allotted at 154d. 
The condition had not materially changed by December 1. 
Many think this means a return to private coinage. 

The Chicago Herald gives a letter from Sir David Barbour, 
financial member of the Indian Council, which is of interest 
to our extreme gold men. He says: “I have no hesitation in 
saying that an international agreement for the free coinage 
of both gold and silver, and for the making of them full 
legal tender ata fixed ratio, would be far better for India, 
and all other countries, than the establishment of the single 
gold standard; even if the latter course be possible.” 

The bringing on of a gold standard was always objected to 
by the heads of the Indian government. But the friends of 
gold asserted that the rupee would be kept at a parity with 
gold, as the five-franc piece is kept in France and the silver 
dollar here. The Herald concluded thus: * Financial writers 
in London admit the failure of the experiment, and they are 
beginning to see that something else must be done to cure 
the derangement of the Indian exchanges. It looks now as 
though England would no longer discourage the reassembling 
of the Brussels congress; or insist upon terms to which this 
country cannot accede, as the condition upon which the In- 
dian mints will be reopened and kept open to silver.” 

I agree with those radical American friends of bimet- 
allism who have no faith in international money congresses, 
and with those who see just ahead of us some * Missouri com- 
promises ” that will revive business for a year or two. Some 
see, in the beyond, the demonetization of both gold and silver, 
and their relegation to the condition of mere merchandise. 





THE LAST PROTEST AGAINST WOMAN’S 
ENFRANCHISEMENT.* 


BY JAMES L. HUGHES, PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTOR, TORONTO. 


One reads Professor Goldwin Smith’s essay on “ Woman 
Suffrage” with a feeling of regret that a man who signed John 
Stuart Mill’s first petition in favor of the enfranchisement of 
married women should have written such a paper. Liberal men 
and women must regard his generous appeal for woman’s greater 
freedom as more in harmony with the best thought of the present 
age than the writing of his essay. Every one will recognize the 
moral courage of the man who writes to correct what he con- 
ceives to be the errors promulgated in his youth, but many will 
doubtless see in his attitude of both earlier and later years, the 
same tendency to oppose the trend of popular thought. There is 
nothing unnatural in a conflict between the opinions of the same 
individual in youth and age, when maturer thought and broader 
vision overcome early prejudices and imperfect knowledge, but 
regret must always be felt when advancing years transform a 
champion of liberty into an opponent of reforms for which he 
once labored. 

Professor Smith’s reason for changing his attitude is “that the 
women of his acquaintance for whom he had most respect, and 
who seemed to be the best representatives of their sex, were 
opposed to the change.” This is not a very logical argument. 
Professor Smith is too iberal a man to refuse the franchise to all 
women because some women do not recognize the duty of voting. 
Duty is the broad ground on which the question rests. Thou- 
sands of true, pure, home-loving women sincerely believe it to be 
their duty to vote, in order to help decide great social and 
national questions that affect the well-being of their country and 
their homes. They surely have as well defined a right to desire 
to vote as Professor Smith’s friends have to oppose woman’s en- 
franchisement. The women of my acquaintance whom I most 
esteem do wish to vote. They do not, however, wish to compel 
Professor Smith’s friends to vote; neither should his friends have 
the right to prevent mine from voting. This is an age of 
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individual liberty. Right and duty and conscience should guide 
us. Even majorities should never tyrannize over minorities in 
such a way as to prevent the honest expression of opinions in the 
most effectual way—by marking a ballot. 

Professor Smith’s article is a discussion of the marriage rela- 
tions of men and women; of the admission of women to universi- 
ties and to professions; of the relative amounts paid men and 
women for their work and similar questions, quite as much as 
of suffrage. All these are related to that of suffrage indirectly, 
it is true; but they should be introduced into a consideration of 
the suffrage question only so far as the enfranchisement of 
women can be shown to be of evil or good influence in regard to 
them. It seems unnecessary to discuss, in an article on woman 
suffrage, the merits or demerits of all the efforts made to secure 
woman’s freedom. If allowing woman to vote prevents her 
marrying or unfits her for home duties or leads to want of 
true harmony in the family, these are clearly legitimate reasons 
against woman suffrage ; but beyond these limits, the matrimonial 
subject, historical or philosophical, is logically out of place in 
dealing with the right or wrong, the expediency or inexpediency, 
of woman suffrage. The same criticism holds in regard to other 
matters incidentally related to the subject under consideration. 
The fact that Mill in his “ Subjection of Women” may be wrong 
in his views concerning marriage, or that an occasional intemper- 
ate advocate of woman suffrage, may have attributed woman’s 
subordination to man’s wicked desire to enslave her, does not 
justify so able a writer as Professor Smith in a further entangle- 
ment of subjects not logically related. He should have swept 
away confusing elements. Most advocates of woman’s enfran- 
chisement will agree with Professor Smith’s opinion that 
“ Woman’s disabilities are the results of primitive conditions 
under which both men and women suffered, and from which 
both are in process of emancipation. Whatever may now be 
obsolete in the relations of husband and wife is not a relie of 
slavery but of primitive marriage, and may be regarded as at 
worst an arrangement once indispensable which has survived its 
hour.” In this conclusion of his elaborate argument Professor 
Smith is more nearly correct than Mill, logically and _historic- 
ally. It is equally true, however, that very many liberal men 
and women think that the present conventional ideal of marriage 
retains some of the evils of that “primitive arrangement” which 
have survived beyond their proper hour. Such questions will 
be considered in this article only so far as they are directly 
related to woman suffrage. 

The general basis on which woman suffrage should stand or 
fall, as laid down by Professor Smith, is clear and fair :— 
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That to which every member of a community, whether man, woman 
or child, whether white or black, whether above or below the age of 
twenty-one, has aright, is the largest attainable measure of good govern- 
ment. If this [woman suffrage] or any other political change would be 
conducive to good government, the whole community has a right to it; if 
it would not, the whole community, including women or those, whoever 
they may be, whom it proposes to enfranchise, has a right to a refusal of 
the change. 

What is good for woman, is good in the same measure for man, and 
ought not for a moment to be withheld. 

The plain question is whether the exercise of political power by 
women would be generally conducive to good government ; if it would 
not, the concession would be a wrong done to the whole community. 

These statements are honorable and just. Woman demands 
no special laws. She asks her place as a citizen, and wishes only 
to stand, a free woman, side by side with her brother man to aid 
in working out the highest destiny of humanity. Where her in- 
fluence would be evil instead of good she has no desire to go. 
More than this, she is willing to trust enlightened and liberal men 
to decide in regard to the justness and the wisdom of her claims 
to the right of a higher and broader sphere of duty. 

Professor Smith is right, too, when he says, “As to the equality 
of the sexes, no question is necessarily raised.” The question of 
woman suffrage can be settled entirely independently of abstract 
discussions regarding woman’s complete equality with man. 
Many fair-minded people are driven to take an antagonistic atti- 
tude toward woman suffrage because its advocates unnecessarily 
raise incidental discussions regarding the equality of the sexes 
which are misleading. It is fair to advocates of equal suffrage to 
say that their use of the word “equality” has been misunder- 
stood. The claim to equality does not mean that woman’s nature 
is the same as man’s; but that woman should be equal with man 
in legal rights, and free to use her power for good as man may— 
by pen and tongue and vote. The questions of equality in brain 
power, in physique and in natural tendencies, cannot logically be 
made the basis of argument either for or against woman suffrage. 
Whatever woman’s powers are, they constitute her individuality, 
and this individuality is the complement of man’s, and is as essential 
as his in securing perfect harmony in any department of human 
work. 

Beyond this point, even Professor Smith’s beautiful language 
cannot charm us into partial agreement with him. The reasons 
for differing from his conclusions will be found in the following 
answers to his arguments, which are given in his own words :— 

“Aman may have liberty without a vote, and a vote without 
liberty.” This statement is more epigrammatic than accurate. 
No man is free in the true sense of the word unless he has the 
fullest rights of citizenship, independent of all limitations. The 
right to vote is the highest test of liberty. 
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“ Women cannot claim the suffrage as a class, since they are 
not a class but a sex.” The injustice of refusing the suffrage ‘to 
a sex is much greater than refusing it toa race or a class. No 
race or class includes half the people in the world. But women 
do not claim the suffrage either as a class or a sex; they claim it 
as individuals—as beings created by God, and held responsible for 
their acts quite as much as men are. They realize their power to 
think, and they ask the right to crystallize their thoughts into 
effective agencies against evil. They deny that the fact of 
being women destroys their individuality or relieves them of 
responsibility. Women do not think it right to give the suffrage 
to any class as a class, but to all honest individuals capable of 
using it intelligently. 

“ For an abstract claim of right there appears to be no founda- 
tion. Power which is natural carries with it right, though it is 
subject to the restraint of conscience.” This is simply a beautifully 


masked assertion of the horrible doctrine that “ Might is right.” 
It ignores the fact, too, that intellectual and spiritual powers are 
the highest powers, and that they are “ natural powers ” quite as 
much as physical force is. Nothing but the inherited tendency 
to assume superiority for the male sex, could lead a liberal and 
cultured man to state that man has any abstract right to vote 
that does not belong equally to woman. Woman is governed by 


law as man is; woman may own property and pay taxes as man 
does; woman is interested in the home and in the state as fully 
as man is; woman is as much interested in her children as man 
is; woman is a responsible individual quite as much as man is. 
It is utterly unjust to say that every abstract claim of right that 
can be established in favor of man’s voting, does not belong 
equally to woman. 

“Man alone can uphold government and enforce the law. Let 
the edifice of law be as moral as you will, its foundation is the 
force of the community, and the force of the community is male. 
Laws passed by the woman’s vote will be felt to have no force 
behind them. Would the stronger sex obey any laws manifestly 
carried by the female vote, in the interests of woman against man ? 
Man would be tempted to resist woman’s government when it 
galled him.” - Women have made no proposal to establish a gov- 
ernment by women. They strongly object to government by one 
sex, either male or female. It is not possible to have all the men 
voting on one side, and all the women on the other. All women 
do not think alike, nor will they ever vote unanimously any more 
than do the men. It is purely imaginary to speak of woman’s 
government. Government will always be maintained by a 
majority composed of the united votes of men and women. 
Moreover votes are now cast in the ballot box, and it will not be 
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possible to find out whether the majority consists chiefly of 
men or of women. Therefore it is clear that the question of 
force cannot be brought into the suffrage discussion. The force 
of a nation must remain on the side of the majority. But modern 
governments do not rely on force for their existence or for the 
execution of their laws. The edicts of despots had to be forced 
on unwilling people. Rebels to-day know that their rebellion is 
not against kings or governments, but against the will of the 
people. Men submit to laws because they have shared in making 
them. 

«“ The transfer of power from the military to the unmilitary sex 
involves a change in the character of a nation. It involves, in 
short, national emasculation.” Again it is assumed that woman 
suffrage means woman’s rule and man’s dethronement. Again it 
must be stated that unity of rule is the aim of all reputable advo- 
cates of woman’s enfranchisement. It is probable this would 
result in “a change in the character of the nation,” but not such 
a change as that dreaded by Professor Smith. The “ war” argu- 
ment is a very old one, often answered. Women suffer as much 
as men from war. Their hardships at home are often equal, and 
their anxieties greater than those of the soldiers on the field or in 
the camp. These soldiers are husbands, sons, brothers or lovers 
of sorrowing women. Many women labor in hpspitals and vari- 
ous other ways for the soldiers. Woman’s work is not man’s work, 
nor man’s work woman’s, in war or in peace; but her work is 
quite as needful to the world’s advancement, both in peace and 
war, as man’s. The time cometh, too, when “ War shall be no 
more,” and, however men may sneer at woman suffrage, woman’s 
work will aid in the fulfilment of this prophecy. 

«One of the features of a revolutionary era is the prevalence of 
a feeble facility of abdication. The holders of power, however 
natural and legitimate it may be, are too ready to resign at the 
first demand.” This is an age of evolution, not of revolution. In 
the suffrage question, for instance, no one proposes to disenfran- 
chise man and enfranchise woman in his stead. That would be 
revolutionary. The proposal of this era is to recognize the 
duty and extend the right of voting to interested, intelligent 
and responsible human beings who are not now enfranchised. 
This is just and reasonable evolution. It may seem presumptuous 
to hesitate to accept the statement of so eminent an historical 
authority as Professor Smith, but the impression does not prevail 
generally that the holders of power are too ready to resign at the 
first demand. Absolutism granted the Magna Charta with « very 
bad grace. The swords of the barons were more cogent than the 
king’s “feeble facility of abdication.” The privileged holders of 
authority have never shown a tendency to yield gracefully even 
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to the demands of freedom and justice. It is a glorious truth 
that as men grow more free, they become more just. Each gen- 
eration transmits more liberal instincts than it received. Relics 
of barbaric injustice are swept away rapidly by the ever rising 
tide of popular freedom. More can be accomplished now in a 
year of light than formerly in a century of darkness. The high 
priest of aggressive liberalism should not describe the surrender 
of wrong to the ever increasing power of enlightened progressive- 
ness as the “ feeble facility of abdication.” 

«“ The elevation of woman is a different thing from assimilation 
to man.” Woman does not ask assimilation to man. She could 
not be assimilated if she wished such a change. God made her 
woman, and she cannot make herself man. Her mental and 
moral nature is as distinctive as her physical nature. Just why 
Professor Smith imagines that the suffrage would assimilate her 
to man is not clear. He grants woman the right to think, and to 
express her thoughts in books or on the platform. These things 
do not assimilate her to man; neither would the marking of a 
ballot paper. 

«“ Woman, if she becomes a man, will be a weaker man.” This 
statement rests upon a misconception. Women do not wish to 
be virified. Women are not virified by public work. They 
write learnedly on public questions without loss of womanly 
tenderness or grace. Surely Professor Smith does not expect 
that going once in four or five years, or even once a year, to vote 
will make a woman virile. Lucy Stone could quell riotous mobs 
at anti-slavery meetings, but she was always a sweet-voiced, 
modest little woman, and she loved her husband and babe as well 
as any wife or mother ever did. - Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Livermore 
have struck strong blows nobly for woman’s freedom, and for 
many other great reforms, but the tongues whose eloquence raised 
the people to great deeds, also sung sweet lullabies to happy 
children in their model homes. They are now silver-haired 
women more than seventy years old, but they are as distinctly 
womanly as any of their Christian sisters in the world. Women 
cannot be transformed into men. If they could be there would be 
less hope in their enfranchisement. Woman suffrage will not 
merely increase votes—it will bring a new element into the voting 
power of the world. Women are essentially different from men, 
and they cannot become like men. The unity of the woman 
element with the man element in character, is as essential to true 
harmony and true progress in the state as in the home. 

“Tf woman becomes a man she must be prepared to resign her 
privilege as a woman. She cannot expect to have both privilege 
and equality.” Thoughtful women demand no privileges because 
they are women, They would he satistied if they could stand be- 
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side their brothers on a perfectly equal footing. They reject 
subordination, and they resent the patronizing gallantry which 
assumes their inferiority or their vanity. They see that their sex 
has been weakened both by subjection and by sentimental gal- 
lantry. It is not complimentary to men to assume that they are 
courteous to women because they believe them to be inferior or 
weaker, or that men would be less polite to women if women had 
the privilege of living up to their highest ideals of duty by taking 
part in the development of their country. Neither is it compli- 
mentary to womanhood to tell women that they have special 
privileges because they are effeminate, and that they will lose 
these privileges unless they respectfully keep their places in the 
sphere assigned to them by men. Even Professor Smith’s 
exquisite language fails to give dignity to this old “Then you 
may stand in the street car” argument. 

“ What leaders of the women’s rights movement practically 
seek is, for the woman power without responsibility; for the 
man responsibility without power.” Both these statements mis- 
represent the men and women who advocate woman suffrage. 
Women recognize their responsibility ; at least those who ask en- 
franchisement do so. Experience would deepen this sense. 
Some women do not ask the right to vote simply because they 
do not recognize their responsibility, but those who clearly see 
it merely ask the right to do their duty. Women do not seek 
to take the power out of men’s hands but wish to share power as 
well as responsibility with them. 

“The number of women who have spontaneously asked for the 
change appears to be small.” Every extension of the franchise 
from the time of Simon de Montfort to the present, might at first 
have been objected to on the same ground. No other unenfran- 
chised body ever awakened to a sense of the injustice of being 
refused the ballot so rapidly as women have, during the past ten 
years. If this argument had force, it might have been used to 
prevent every progressive movement in the development of 
civilization. Even Christianity itself must have been condemned 
if it had been tested by the number who “ spontaneously” asked 
for it. 

“There appears to be a tendency among the leaders of the re- 
volt of woman to disparage matrimony as a bondage, and the 
rearing of children as 2n aim too low for intellectual being.” It 
is natural to suppose that this general statement is limited to the 
female leaders of the so-called revolt. No one would charge 
such men as Wendell Phillips, George William Curtis, Phillip 
Brooks, Joseph Cook, T. W. Higginson, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bishop Simpson, Charles Sumner, Chief Justice Chase, 
Charles Kingsley, Professor Huxley, or more than half the mem- 
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bers of the British Parliament with such a tendency. The 
Countess of Aberdeen is president of the Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment Association in England. Lucy Stone, Mary A. Livermore 
and Julia Ward Howe led the woman suffrage movement in 
America, The leadership of these noble women did not inter- 
fere with their motherhood. All distinguished women do not 
marry -— neither do all distinguished men. 

“ Women must bear and nurse children, and if they do this, it 
is impossible that they should compete with men in occupations 
which demand complete devotion as well as superior strength of 
muscle or brain!” This argument might fairly be ruled out of a 
discussion on woman suffrage, but it may be answered in several 
ways. Women do not wish to compete with men in all occupa- 
tions. They are the best judges of what they should or should 
not do, and every rule of fair play demands that they be allowed 
to decide for themselves. Not all women get the opportunity of 
marrying. Voting is not a laborious occupation, requiring “ com- 
plete devotion as well as superior strength.” It means but a 
pleasant walk and a few minutes’ time. Canvassing will not 
always be an important factor in elections, and so long as it has 
to be done, married women with young families can be spared 
from taking part in it. There are plenty of men and unmarried 
women, and widows and married women with grown-up children, 
to do all the essential work of electioneering. Voting would 
waste none of woman’s strength, and not so much of her time as 
is needed to make a fashionable call. But many married women 
have to bear and raise their children, and earn most of the money 
for their support, too. There are too many cases in cities where 
women support drunken husbands in addition to their children, 
yet on election day the husband may vote for the politicians who 
license the drink traftic, while the suffering wife has no right to 
vote for the protection of herself and her children. 

“ Tlitherto the family has been a unit, represented in the state 
by its head; a change that throws the family into the political 
caldron surely calls for special consideration.” Hitherto the 
family has not been represented at all as a unity. One unit in 
the tamily has represented himself and assumed to represent 
others. The man who gathers the adult members of his family 
together to consult them with a view of representing the opinion 
of the majority of them by his vote, would be a curiosity. No 
man can, with any sense of fairness, be said to represent his 
family unless he does this. The family has not always been a 
unit, because, in many cases, the father and several adult sons in 
the same family have votes. This fact has not disrupted the 
peace of reasonable families. It is a strange conception of 
family harmony that husband and wife must think alike in re- 
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gard to all subjects. This would not be true harmony, it would 
be mere sameness; and it is only logically conceivable on the sur- 
render of the individuality of one to that of the other. This can 
never occur without degradation to the one who has to submit. 
Woman has had too much of such degradation. Why should 
two reasonable beings cease to recognize each others’ right to in- 
dependent judgment because they are married to each other? 
Woman suffrage will elevate the condition of both husband and 
wife. The wife will be emancipated from a subjection pro- 
nounced by God to be a curse, and the husband will be saved 
from the debasing selfishness of believing himself to be the only 
member of his household worthy of being entrusted with the 
dignity of voting. 

«“ When party lays its hand on the home, those who care for 
the home more than for party receive a warning to be on their 
guard.” The home should be a vital element in national life. 
Whoever brings the home element to bear more directly on poli- 
tics is a benefactor to his race. The larger the voting power of a 
home, the greater its influence becomes in moulding the laws by 
which homes are to be governed. Woman directly represents 
the home, therefore she should vote, 

“ Man’s life is more or less public, while that of woman is in the 
home.” Granting the correctness of this statement, does it not 
prove the need of women suffrage in order that the home may be 
represented in the body politic ? Is the home of so little conse- 
quence to the state that it needs no direct representation? The 
home element is the most important in the state; and the fact 
that “ The life of the woman is in the home” proves beyond a 
doubt that woman is naturally intended to speak and vote for 
the home. 

“ Men feel as a sex the full measure of responsibility in public 
action. This is not felt as strongly by their partners.” It would be 
a great blessing if by astroke of his magic pen Professor Smith could 
make men live up to the first of these statements. Comparatively 
few men realize the sacred responsibility of public action, even in 
voting. It may be true that men feel public responsibility 
more than women. There is only one way in which it can 
become clear to the mind of either man or woman, and that is 
by doing duty. Self activity is an absolute essential in revealing 
thought, feeling or responsibility. Women will feel the responsi- 
bilities of public duties when they are allowed to perform them. 

“ Have women as a sex any wrongs which male legislators can- 
not be expected to redress?” This is not the question. Women 
do not ask the right to vote merely to redress their wrongs. They 
ask the franchise because they believe themselves to be important 
elements in the national life of the country in which they live. 
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They seek to vote and claim the right to be elected to positions 
on school boards, municipal councils, and even in legislatures, 
parliaments and congresses, in order that they may elevate the 
tone of public morals, and aid in securing laws for the protection 
of their brothers, sisters, sons and daughters. They do not wish 
to vote only for women or on questions relating to women. They 
know that “ Unconsciousness of sex is essential to the best work 
of either sex.” They wish to stand side by side with men in 
working out the grandest destiny of the race. It may not be out 
of place to say, however, that male legislatures never can repre- 
sent women fully. No legislature composed of one class or sex 
ever has represented or ever can represent another class or sex. 
Again, until women are allowed to vote no legislature of any 
kind can possibly represent them. Representation necessitates 
voluntary choice on the part of those represented. Unless a 
parliament is elected by women as well as men it cannot claim 
to represent women in any accurate sense. 

“ Male legislatures have already gone far in giving women 
statutory protection.” Women do not ask protection. They 
ask justice. They ask recognition of their powers, and of their 
right to use them. They ask freedom to perform their duty as 
they conceive it. True women resent man’s ideal that woman is 
a weak and delicate being to be protected. From what are they 
to be protected? The only protection they need is from man 
himself, in his assumption of their just rights and privileges. 
Woman claims liberty, not protection. She is not content with 
barbaric or oriental subordination, nor with the equally degrading 
ideal of an extravagant chivalry. She asks recognition as a good, 
sensible, human being, with powers as distinct and as essential as 
man’s, which she purposes to use in coéperation with man in 
working out human destiny. 

“There remain few bars to the competition of women with 
men in the professions and trades.” Why should there be any 
artificial barriers in woman’s way to prevent her doing any honest 
work for which she has a taste, and for which she deems herself 
fitted? What right has man to raise any barriers against woman? 
What right have women even to bar any pathway against an in- 
dividual woman who wishes to walk therein? Liberal men and 
women are rapidly sweeping away the conventionalities that have 
crippled the efforts of women circumscribed their spheres and 
dwarfed their very souls; but every step towards the light has 
been taken in opposition to unprogressive men and conventional 
women who vainly tried to check enlightening truth. 

«“ That women have confidence in the justice and affection of 
men their present appeal shows; for it is from man’s free will 
that they must expect the cession of the suffrage.” Women have 
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confidence in the justice of enlightened and unprejudiced men, 

and they are now engaged in enlightening man and freeing him 
from his dwarfing prejudices. The fact that the ablest modern 
theologians and social scientists and many of the greatest states- 
men are in favor of woman suffrage, gives woman confidence in 
man’s justice. The recent majority in the British House of 
Commons naturally strengthens the confidence, but it does more, 
it increases woman’s faith in the justice of her cause. Woman 
asks man to undo a great wrong, and she believes he will be wise 
enough to recognize woman’s responsible individuality, and just 
enough to free her from the restrictions of a primitive civilization. 
The fact that woman appeals to man for justice, does not prove 
that women should be satistied to allow man alone to continue to 
make the laws, but the reverse. She appeals to man because at 
present he holds the power in his own hands, so that her appeal 
cannot logically be used, as Professor Smith uses it, for the basis 
of an argument against woman suffrage. 

“Ts it not because women have kept out of politics,and gener- 
ally out of the contention arena, that they have remained gentle, 
tender and delicate women?” Politics should not be degrading. 
It is discreditable to men that the sacred duty of statecraft should 
be associated with any processes or experiences of a debasing 
character. But the presence of woman purifies politics. The 
women of Wyoming are as womanly and as gentle as those in the 
neighboring states where women do not vote. The women who 
lead in municipal reforms in England, or who champion the cause 
of woman’s enfranchisement there, are as true and pure and 
sweet-voiced as those who are conventional models. Politics 
should mean high thinking on social and national questions, and 
the carrying out of calm decisions by voting for right measures. 
Thinking about her country’s history and present condition, its 
hopes and relationships to other countries, need not destroy a 
woman’s gentleness. Strength of character does not rob woman 
of her witching charm. The condition of politics, as admitted by 
Professor Smith, indicates the need of woman’s elevating, purify- 
ing intlnence. 

“ At present the demand in England is only for the enfran- 
chisement of spinsters and widows. But this limitation, while it 
betrays a consciousness that there would be danger to the peace 
and order of the family, is understood to be merely a stroke of 
tactics. Widow and spinster suffrage is the thin edge of the 
wedge.” Women have not been satisfied from the beginning with 
“widow and spinster suffrage,” nor did they ever admit for a 
moment that the enfranchisement of married women would “ en- 
danger the peace and order of the family.” Women accepted 
just what men were liberal enough to give, and men declined to 
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allow married women to vote because “ They were already repre- 
sented by their husbands.” Professor Smith admits that “ From 
the political point of view there would be manifest absurdity and 
wrong in making marriage politically penal, and excluding from 
the franchise the very women who are commonly held to be best 
discharging the duties of their sex, and would be likely to be its 
fairest representatives.” The advocates of women suffrage say 
“amen” to this. They think it strange that men are willing to 
allow a woman to vote until she marries, and then say to her prac- 
tically, «Since you were foolish enough to marry a man you are 
no longer worthy of being trusted with a ballot.” Such a law is 
absurd and wrong, but women did not make it. The law that 
women would like to have prevail everywhere is that in force in 
New Zealand, — “ Every person of the age of twenty-one years 
shall be entitled to vote in all elections.” 

*“ The woman of the political platform does not limit her am- 
bition to a vote. She wants to sit in Parliament or in Congress.” 
Why not? Many of the men in any parliament or congress could 
easily be replaced by women of larger intelligence, greater breadth 
of view and better education. There are plenty of women of 
leisure whose duties would permit them to assume the responsi- 
bilities of representing their fellow citizens in parliament. There 
is no new principle in this idea. Women have long been elected 
to positions on school boards and municipal councils. It might, 
as Professor Smith says, ‘ shock the prejudices” of some conven- 
tional people at first to see women in Parliament, but prejudices 
have a habit of being shocked by the practical developments of 
our progressive age. The best thing to do with prejudices is to 
shock them. Prejudices must always yield to common sense and 
justice, and each successive generation becomes freer from the 
bondage of prejudices. It will be a great event in the world’s 
history when the first woman takes her seat in Congress or Par- 
liament. When the happy time comes, the world will marvel that 
it took so many centuries to accomplish such manifest justice. 
There is no danger that women will turn all the men out of 
Parliament. It would be as unjust and as unwise to have the 
men ruled by women alone, as it now is to have women ruled by 
men alone. 

“Wyoming and New Zealand have made the experiment of 
woman suffrage. Let them fairly try it, and if the result is good, 
let the rest of the worid follow. Let Wyoming and New Zealand 
try it, say for ten years.” This does not seem unreasonable. So 
thorough a student of history as Professor Smith knows that 
every great reform and scientific development has been demon- 
strated to be impossible by learned theorists who opposed it. He 
knows the crushing effect that experience has had on “ impossible 
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theorists.” It was clearly demonstrated by the scientific men of 
England that a locomotive could not run on smooth rails, but the 
locomotive ran, and has been running ever since. It is prudent to 
close an essay against woman suffrage by suggesting that it be 
tested. Itis evident that Professor Smith’s opinion, if not his 
hope, is that the experiments he suggests will prove woman suf- 
frage to be a failure. But woman suffrage has been tested for 
twenty-five years in Wyoming, and legislators, judges, ministers 
and newspaper writers unanimously pronounce it in all respects a 
success. The present governor of that state forcibly says, “ Not 
one of the predictions of its opponents has been verified.” Pro- 
fessor Smith affirms, “The neighboring states, which must have 
the clearest view of the results, have not been induced to 
follow the example of Wyoming.” The ink with which these 
words were written was not long dry when Colorado by popular 
vote adopted woman suffrage by a splendid majority. The test 
has been made in England, in Canada and in nearly every one of 
the United States for years. Women have voted in school and 
municipal elections, and have been elected to public offices and to 
representative bodies, with only good results. ‘There is no logic, 
but only prejudice, to prove that what is just and wise in school 
and municipal elections is not wise and just in parliamentary elec- 
tions. The test suggested has been made and woman suffrage is 
a fixed element in human development. Women have shown 
themselves capable of taking an intelligent part in public affairs ; 
they have to submit to laws on the same conditions as men ; they 
pay taxes; they are producers of wealth; they are deeply inter- 
ested in moral and philanthropic work; they naturally represent 
the home, and they are reponsible human beings. Every male 
enemy of the home may vote. Mothers see saloon keepers and 
profligates, who aim to destroy their sons and daughters, helping 
to make the laws, while they themselves are unable to do so. 
Ignorant foreigners, uneducated men of native birth, weak young 
men without experience or training, are allowed to vote in all elec- 
tions because they are males; but the most cultured and intelligent 
women are refused this right because they are women. Sex 
slavery is more indefensible than race or class slavery; and the 
complete emancipation of woman will be a grander triumph for 
justice and truth and liberty than the granting of freedom to any 
race or class in the history of the world. 
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THE HIGHER EVOLUTION OF MAN.* 
BY HENRY WOOD. 


A NEW light is breaking in upon mankind. Its dazzling 
rays are penetrating into the cold, dark caverns of gloom and 
pessimism, and transforming them into the abodes of warmth 
and brightness. The clear-cut outlines of divinity as en- 
graven in humanity, long obscured by the deep shadows of 
materialism, now stand out -with unmistakable sharpness. 
The genial glow, the soft radiance of which falls upon the 
faces of all who turn towards it, witnesses a quickening im- 
pulse which causes souls to become vibrant with supernal 
harmony. Under its transforming influence the hardness of 
daily duties fades out, and life receives a new inspiration. 
From every direction comes a chorus of voices proclaiming 
the dawn of a brighter dispensation for humanity. 

A dogmatic and materialistic Christianity is giving place 
to one that is both spiritual and scientific. The dry and 
shrunken forms of traditionalism, which since the days of the 
primitive church have largely lost their vitality, are being super- 
seded by a living faith which meets the yearnings of humanity 
and demonstrates itself before the astonished gaze of thousands 
who are just emerging from the thraldom of materialism. The 
organized church, believing that she possesses a finished and 
infallible revelation, largely misinterprets the signs of the 
times as manifested in the new and living power of an ideal 
Christianity. While the good news of the higher thought 
and life is quietly and without observation permeating her 
rank and file, yet she formally and officially turns her face 
away from the «Sun of Righteousness who has arisen with 
healing in his wings.” 

All who are seeking the truth for its own sake have much 
in common. By whatever name they may call themselves, 
they should mutually accord to each other such recognition 
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as will tend to unify those forces which are able to lift men 
above materialistic and dogmatic systems. The students of 
Christian science, metaphysics, mental science, psychology, 
theosophy and spiritualism, though occupying different stand- 
points, each looking at some peculiar and often over-empha- 
sized aspect of truth in its various relations to the higher 
life of man, should at least accord one another friendly recog- 
nition. ‘The tendency toward faction, sect, system or school 
is strong, often unconsciously so. The age is an analytical 
one, and only by breasting strong currents on every hand 
can we behold the impartial and perfect proportions of truth. 
The unification of all things is the grandest ideal ef this re- 
markable period. We need more synthesis and less analysis 
—an all-around view rather than a one-sided one. Each 
part and section of the objective realm must be regarded as 
interdependent, and studied in its relation to the greater 
whole. Like the bone of an animal or the branch of a tree, 
a single phase of truth is meaningless when out of its rela- 
tions. The great book of human history has faction written 
upon every page, but the time is ripe for a broader range. 
The seeker after truth, knowing her inherent value, need not 
hesitate to follow her through the bars of prejudice and pop- 
ular misconception. She will never reveal her riches to those 
who fear the criticisms of the worldly wise and bow the knee 
to conventionalism. 

The grand interpretation of a true evolutionary science 
brings to light a universal interrelation. This was not ap- 
parent so long as men limited orderly law to the realm of an 
earthy materialism, and only its later and higher application 
could finally round out the seeming fragmentary and irregu- 
lar mass. Evolution, intelligently translated, shows not only 
that all things have a place but that all have a use. 
Nothing stands by itself. This fact should stimulate charity 
and toleration towards all whose standpoints do not com- 
mand a range quite like our own. We cannot afford to 
repeat the history of the past by gazing so long at one side 
that ali others become dwarfed. 

The divine human economy is like a great mirror in the 
clearness of its reflections of truth; but devotion to sect, system, 
school or person shivers it into contradictory fragments. If we 
link ourselves to a Paul, an Apollos ora Cephas we receive 
our inspiration at second hand. They are all good as chan- 
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nels, but not necessarily infallible as standards. But free from 
any personal ambition, there may be a wholesome emulation 
among the disciples of spiritual science in efforts to give out 
somewhat of the divine inspiration in all its native purity. 

The grand postulate of the present movement toward a 
higher plane of human life and aspiration, is: God is in His 
universe, the One Life, Mind, Intelligence and Will, in lim- 
itless and orderly manifestation. This is not pantheism, 
neither does it impinge upon man’s free agency and individ- 
uality. It brings God into our consciousness as our Native 
Element, in whom we live and move and have our being. He 
is no longer a foreign potentate and arbitrary law-giver, far 
away and difficult of approach. We are learning that we 
may come into loving communion with Him without the in- 
tervention of bell, book, external sanctuary, organization or 
ritual. Our souls may feel the warm embrace and enjoy an 
actual contact with the great, fatherly, ever-present “ Over- 
soul.” We are practically demonstrating that man does not 
live by bread alone but by “every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” We have discovered the Central 
Source accessible to all, from which flow life, strength, vigor 
and wholeness. We find that as we open the door of our 
consciousness, all positive good is waiting to enter. God has 
been besieging us with all the exuberant riches of His nature 
and we knew it not. 

We have fed upon the husks of traditional philosophies, 
theologies and systems when a life-giving nectar was flowing 
by our side. We have been in bondage to the seen and 
temporary, when we could have asserted our freedom through 
the potency of the unseen and eternal. We have failed to 
recognize the brotherhood of man because we did not feel the 
Fatherhood of God. 

In this quickening era the artificial walls of scholasticism 
and conventionalism are disintegrating, and men are looking 
within and are surprised to find God’s image in themselves 
and one another. As human and external authority crumbles, 
the divine tribunal at the human soul-centre assumes its nor- 
mal and righteous prerogative. The concept of a capricious 
supernaturalism is laid aside among the crudities of the past, 
and the Divine Will recognized in universal expression as 
infinite order, harmony and love. The God-voice in man is 
becoming audible, and he finds the eternal code written not 
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merely on ancient tables of stone, but plainly inscribed upon 
the living apartments of his own nature. Even the science 
of physics is gaining in subtlety and refinement until it seems 
ready to melt into metaphysics. Sacred and secular truth 
are found to be only the golden and silver sides of one and 
the same shield. 

Religion and science, after frowning at each other for ages, 
not only are becoming reconciled, but all things are being 
made ready for a nuptial feast in the not distant future. 
The time has come when man can no longer put asunder 
what God hath joined together. The funereal shadow of evil, 
which for so long has cast a black pall of gloom over the 
world, and in whose sable folds have beén wrapped sin, sor- 
row, disease and death, is found to have only a subjective 
existence — man’s creation, not God’s. Through the dark 
windows of his own lower nature man has looked out upon 
God’s beautiful universe, and logically the prospect has ap- 
peared gloomy. 

Two great fundamental truths have come into general ree- 
ognition during the latter years of the nineteenth century. 
They may be concisely defined as the creative power of 
thought, and the order of mental or immaterial causation for 
human expression. 

In the past, the thinking faculty has been largely left by 
the human ego to be the sport of every passing breeze and 
impulse. It has been open to the entrance of all the miscel- 
laneous rubbish which floated into the field of its environ- 
ment. Under the well understood conditions of the present, 
it finds a way, not only to reject things not of its own selec- 
tion, but actually to create objective beauty, harmony and 
wholeness, through subjective processes, scientifically regu- 
lated. As men introspectively turn towards their truer and 
deeper selves and discover the pattern given them “in the 
mount,” they become conscious of the possession of divine 
powers and prerogatives. Acting no longer in the character 
of exiles and transgressors, they begin to manifest the inner 
Christ ideal which before has been latent or sleeping. All 
that God manifests in the universe is good, and His children 
in the kingdoms within and below them may exercise a cor- 
responding power in creative work after the divine model. 

The discovery that the springs of causation are all from the 
interior realm is a truth not yet admitted by modern material- 
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istic science, but its well demonstrated philosophy cannot 
much longer be doubted or denied. Men have practically 
regarded themselves as bodies having souls, rather than as 
souls possessing bodies. To invert the normal order of causa- 
tion introduces an endless variety of disorderly manifesta- 
tions, until their negative regularity, to mistaken sense, 
clothes them with authority. Traditional theology has 
formed a partnership with materia medica in regarding man, 
primarily, as a material being. A soul is conventionally based 
upon a brain, and a brain upon a physical, mechanical organ- 
ism. Such a materialistic philosophy legitimately fruits in a 
helpless and hopeless pessimism. This has forced scholastic 
theology to formulate a scheme or plan of salvation which 
has necessarily been accounted as supernatural. Man by 
natural and spiritual law is attracted only toward that which 
is regular and normal, therefore the unreasonableness and 
abnormity of the assumed scheme have repelled him. It was 
destitute of drawing power. 

Spiritual evolution kindles the aspiration of the human 
soul, because it is in the direct line of lawful sequence. It 
is an orderly road that ever leads onward and upward. 
Dogma, through the assumption of inherent depravity, and 
its views of evil as a great entity, nearly or quite a match for 
the Eternal Goodness, has filled the human consciousness 
with gloom and anxiety. A great harvest of disorder and 
ilisease has thereby been projected into manifestation. Not 
content with conferring upon evil unlimited power as a uni- 
versal principle, it has also set up an arch personality at the 
head of its kingdom, as an ideal embodiment of wickedness. 
Through the formal installation of an unnatural depravity, 
insisted upon, men have virtually inferred that they are made 
in its likeness, and the image of God has been relegated to 
the misty background. The divine consciousness in man has 
thereby been smothered for lack of breathing room. 

Sinfulness by nature has been the great doctrine imbedded 
in traditional confessions, and to double the burden of actual 
transgression, that of Adam and Eve has been added to the 
scale of human misery. Man’s guilt has been held up and 
analyzed before him until its sombre shadows have lowered 
over his whole horizon. 

Materia medica, being a correlative of dogmatic theology, 
confirms human animality and materialism, by the virtual 
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assumption that man is a body having some attenuated quality 
called a soul. It strives to patch up this material tenement 
from without so as to induce the soul-quality to remain so 
long as is possible. It infers that the brain constitutes the 
basis of thinking, and that the automatic movements of its 
gray matter give tone and quality to the mind and its 
products. 

Starting from such a basis, it is not strange that the thera- 
peutics of the past has been an ever shifting and self-contra- 
dictory system of negation and guesswork. The innumerable 
negatives of a distorted consciousness upon which realism 
has been conferred, which have craved positives for their 
rectification, have had still more negatives administered, until 
all the various lacks of good have been divided, subdivided, 
classified and multiplied. A great host of apparent ills has 
thereby been marshalled, and their diagnostic outlines are 
ever being searched for in man. His consciousness has been 
made ready fur them, so that when their applications are 
made, they fit as does the key to a lock. The distorted and 
inverted vision produces a morbid subjectivity,and this exter- 
nally manifests itself in deformity and disease. The usurpa- 
tion of the flesh-man, who is only a claimant, lies at the 
foundation of all human infelicity. When this pretender is 
content to occupy his normal and secondary place the whole 
established order is friendly to him. Man’s delusive and 
false consciousness, which persuades him that he is primarily 
a material being, constitutes an ever recurring “ fall.” His 
only enemy is his own false and pretentious selfhood of 
animality. 

Those things which are most useful and beautiful, when 
inverted and abused become most baneful. Thought may 
be a beautiful builder or a malign destroyer. With orderly 
and powerful creative energy, when rightly directed, it may 
invigorate the human form divine, purge it of impurity and 
cause it to thrill with harmonious vibration and wholeness. 
From the spiritual plane it may illumine and vivify the intel- 
lectual, social, esthetic and industrial faculties in man, giv- 
ing him a well rounded and ideal development. It is a 
‘power house” of such wonderful capacity that its dynamics, 
when exercised in accord with law, can hardly be estimated 
or conceived. 

The spiritual storehouse of man’s nature contains rich 
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treasures deposited by divine beneficence, and thought is the 
key that unlocks and bestows them. Intelligently directed, 
it is the “ prayer without ceasing.” Man exercises his pre- 
rogative as a sonof God in proportion as, through his own 
volition, he enters into possession of his allotted kingdom and 
wisely transforms and rules it. In the deep recesses of his 
own nature he may uncover a fountain from which will flow 
forth new and ever ascending aspirations and ideals. 

The most startling and unconventional truth which the 
higher thought is bringing into human consciousness is 
graphically expressed in the much misunderstood aphorism, 
* All is good.” Viewed in the clear illumination of spiritual 
science it is found that even negations have their uses, and 
that so-called evil actually has a provisional and educational 
goodness. But as it is only a passing phase or condition, it 
should not be identified with a goodness which is ideal and 
positive. The negative goodness of suffering may be com- 
pared to that of rows of thorn-bushes, ranged on either side 
of an upward path, which keep travellers from wandering 
from the ascending track into bottomless quagmires which 
lie on either hand beyond the troublesome barriers. The 
thorns are uncomfortable but they guard from fatal pitfalls. 
Evil is the growing pains of a lower consciousness which is 
being pushed from behind towards a higher altitude. It is 
the subjective friction which marks the uplifting process. It 
is the cross upon which the internal and intrinsic Christ has 
been raised, exercising his drawing power upon the human 
ego. 

But nowhere does the rare beauty and logic of the modern 
higher thought shine out more clearly than in its transcend- 
ent idea of God. The kingdom of the Divine mind is infi- 
nitely beautiful, harmonious and unitary. It is not divided 
against itself and does not share its universal dominion with 
any malign power whatsoever, either with or without a per- 
sonal headship. God is the Eternal Goodness in limitless 
manifestation through the whole cosmic economy. As com- 
pared with traditional creeds and philosophies, what supernal 
honor does new spiritual science confer upon God when it 
relegates evil from the supremacy of a great objective entity 
or principle to that of a mere human subjective condition 
which is educational and temporary! All of God’s creations 
are good, and He made all that was made. Evil is therefore 
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a work solely of man’s contrivance — the objective reflection 
of his own inharmonious subjectivity. 

It is a glorious truth that the basic principles and tenden- 
cies of the universe are good and good only. If, in the words 
of the immortal Tennyson, there be 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event, 
Towards which the whole creation moves, 


and that grand consummation be beneficent, then all the in- 
finitely varied processes and sub-processes by which this 
result is to be secured must, at least, be provisionally and 
potentially good in their trend and significance. Earthy, 
local and sensuous gravitation seem downward, but the 
divine and universal attraction is upward. The God-con- 
sciousness in the soul of man will never lose its drawing 
power, and as the sap in the tree overcomes gravity and rises 
to manifest itself visibly and richly in leaves, flowers and 
fruits, so humanity will finally attain to its divine 
accomplishment. 

The great cycle of a universal evolution, the vaster part 
of which lies above and beyond the limited horizon of mate- 
rial vision, is the supremest accomplishment of modern 
thought. It is the great key which unlocks the mysteries, 
solves the problems and deciphers the hieroglyphics that 
abound on every hand. It lets in a flood of light upon the 
deepest questions that can occupy the mind of man, includ- 
ing those of his origin, development and destiny. It pene- 
trates to the foundation principles of his being, and through 
the laws of its economy points out the path of the soul’s 
progress and unfoldment. It retranslates the sacred litera- 
tures of the world, showing a hitherto unrecognized unity, 
and broadens the scope of inspiration, proving that it is not 
limited to any one race, nation or period. It does not lower 
the normal divinity of the Christ, but lifts all humanity to- 
wards it. It ennobles the former idea of God from that of a 
capricious Being, making plans, providing for emergencies, 
and susceptible of improvement by listening to selfish peti- 
tions for changes upon His own part, to the Universal, Un- 
changeable Intelligence, eternally and infinitely good, who 
has never done less than the best, however our small sense 
may have understood it. 
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The soft golden dawn which comes after a long night of 
materialism is but a slight forecast of that glorious day, in 
the light of which the chains of human bondage will fall off 
and a general emancipation be proclaimed. 

“ Watchman, what of the night?” Traveller, its weary 
hours are drawing to a close, when man will awake to the 
discovery of his own divinity. 

Friends, let none of us be jealous of names, schools or per- 
sonal leaderships, but, without settling down to rest in the 
byways which afford but single aspects of truth, walk round 
about her and behold her marvellous complexity in unity. 
We are interdependent, and each has a place in the great 
temple of the whole. Every stone, brick and piece of mor- 
tar is needed and nothing else can serve its purpose. 

The great and real heresy of this heresy-seeking epoch is 
not a divergence from the formulated systems but a non-rec- 
ognition of the “Comforter.” The authority of synods, 
councils and assemblies has been set up in the place of the 
Indwelling Spirit. Such a rejection of the “ Guide into all 
truth ” precludes “ forgiveness” while it continues, because 
the question is one of condition and not of remission. To 
forgive is not a matter of debit and credit, and does not 
imply an escape from natural consequences ; but it is rather 
a substitution of the Christ-mind for that of the flesh. The 
overcoming energy of the divine influx frees from the domin- 
ion of sin, and the dismission of penalty comes as a normal 
result. The seed of spirit brings forth a harvest of its own 
kind. 

The Christ told His followers that He must go away in 
order that the Guide might be recognized. He saw the 
strong inclination of the human mind to fasten itself to mate- 
rial forms instead of looking deeper and grasping the grander 
invisible Presence. The eyes of the world have been focussed 
upon the historic personality of Jesus rather than upon the 
indwelling, intrinsic Christ who is God with and in us. Paul 
in referring to material limitations expresses this vital truth: 
« Therefore know we no man after the flesh; yea, though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we Him no more.” The theology of the creeds still knows 
Christ after the flesh. The cross and the death overshadow 
the inner and the imparted life. The living Christ seeks and 
needs personal embodiment now as much as He did eighteen 
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centuries ago. A history that tells about the manifestation 
through the personality of Jesus cannot take the place of 
needed incarnate expression in general and in particular. 
To dwell in the letter and form is to miss the spirit and 
reality. 

Because of this loss of vitality the works which were to 
follow those who believe,as an attestation, have been signally 
lacking. Spiritual vigor finds natural outward expression in 
physical and mental holiness, which signifies wholeness. The 
inward ministry of the Spirit is the vital nourishment which 
feeds to its fruition the whole complex human nature. The 
rare and unfamiliar supernatural Holy Sjniit of scholastic 
theology must become the natural and familiar Companion 
and Guest. The unfolding of the divine germ which is 
planted at the soul-centre of man touches and inspires his 
threefold nature to its utmost limits. 

If we would gather the golden harvest of spirit we must 
sow and cultivate in harmony with its established order. 
Conforming to divine method we enlist Infinite Power in our 
service, but disregarding it we “fight against God.” The 
higher consciousness now becoming so general is the harbinger 
of a new dispensation. Man is learning to coéperate with 
God through the intelligent translation of law. The day 
will soon dawn “ when all shall know the Lord,” not merely 
in a restricted theological sense, but as the normal Inspirer 
of humanity. The divine order provides that the “ word be 
made flesh,” or come into externals. The word is thought 
in articulation. Its living energy projects it into expression 
and by its visible fruit its quality is manifested. 

Transactions that in the past have seemed miraculous, 
when interpreted by a broader knowledge of spiritual law 
are found to be orderly and normal. In proportion as we 
make our own wills plastic to the Divine Will we receive in- 
finite reénforcement. 

The kingdom of grace and the kingdom of law, which are 
really one, need to be unified in human consciousness. The 
moral code, although seemingly wide and complex, converges 
at one grand focus and its name is Love. Material gravita- 
tion is weak in comparison with the drawing power of this 
universal spiritual law of attraction. Neither space nor sen- 
suous limitation can offer any obstacle to its harmonious 
vibrations. God sends out the thrilling pulsations of His 
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life to His offspring of every grade and condition, and unless 
they close themselves they will receive and pass them on. 
The divine involution is the basis and inspirer of human evo- 
lution, therefore it is man’s business to express God. Poten- 
tially all men possess a divine sonship; but in many cases 
the educational discipline of a “ far country” comes with its 
severe lessons as a preliminary to the manifested character 
which only appears on the return towards the *Father’s 
house.” 

Just in proportion as man conquers the subjective world 
within himself he will reign in the objective kingdom with- 
out. When the serpent of his own lower nature is perfectly 
tamed he will no longer fear objective serpents, and if he 
“drink any deadly thing it will not harm him.” Then will 
he come into possession of his rightful dominion, and his son- 
ship, before potential and ideal, will press forward into out- 
ward and actualized demonstration. The inspiration of the 
closing nineteenth century, glorious as are its developments, 
is only like a few drops before a plentiful shower which will 
make the seeming boundless wilderness of human infeligity 
bud and blossom w:th perennial beauty. 





JUSTICE FOR JAPAN. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Prernaps the average American knows little and cares less 
about the political excitement which prevails throughout Japan, 
and which has been steadily increasing for twenty years. And 
yet the one issue which is as all-absorbing with the Japanese 
as was the slavery question with us in the closing days of the 
fifties, concerns every American who loves justice and values the 
honor of the republic. 

When in 1858 the present treaties between the United States, 
Great Britain and some of the continental powers on the one 
hand and Japan on the other were negotiated, it was specially 
stipulated, as we shall presently see, that on or after 1872 either 
of the contracting parties might demand revision by giving one 
year’s notice of such desire. Our treaty, of which the others are 
the counterparts, was negotiated when Japan was under feudal 
rule, and when we were as ignorant of her civilization as she was 
of ours. Moreover, the little empire was completely at the mercy 
of the great Christian nations, which had successively impressed 
her with their power, so that at the time these treaties were nego- 
tiated she was in much the same position as a disarmed person 
surrounded by a cordon of troops. 

There is no denying the fact that she had no free choice in 
agreeing to the terms of this treaty, although it is probable that 
had she been less ignorant in regard to matters relating to for- 
eign diplomacy she would have succeeded in securing important 
modifications in her favor, and it is probable that our cousul- 
general, Hon. Townsend Harris, expected many concessions to be 
demanded when he drafted the treaty. But the ignorance of the 
Japanese in regard to all such matters and their feeling of help- 
lessness in the presence of these giant powers led them to accept 
the terms proposed which, however galling, would last for only 
fifteen years, for Article XIII. of this treaty provided that 
After the 4th of July, 1872, upon the desire of either the American 
or Japanese governments, and on one year’s notice given by either 
party, this treaty and such portions of the treaty of Kanagawa as re- 
main unrevoked in this treaty, together with regulations hereunto 
annexed, or those that may be hereafter introduced, shall be subject to 
revision by commissioners appointed on both sides for this purpose, 
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who will be empowered to decide on, and insert therein, such amend- 
ments as experience shall prove to be desirable. 


And it never occurred to the Japanese, who are a people very 
sensitive about national honor and justice, that the great Chris- 
tian nation which not only pledged itself to the provisions of the 
treaty, but which had proposed this concession, would ignore it 
after the specified time had elapsed. An admirable digest of the 
important features of this treaty and those negotiated by several 
European powers shortly after its acceptance, is given by Dr. 
David Murray* in his recent work on Japan : — 


These treaties fixed dates for the opening of the cities of Yedo and 
Osaka, and provided for the setting apart of suitable concessions in 
each of them for residence and trade. They provided that all cases of 
litigation in which foreigners were defendants should be tried in the 
consular court of the nation to which the defendant belonged, and all 
cases in which Japanese citizens were defendants should be tried in 
Japanese courts. ‘They fixed the limits within which foreigners at any 
of the treaty ports could travel, but permitted the diplomatic agent of 
any nation to travel without limitation. They prohibited the importa- 
tion of opium. Commercial relations were attached to the treaties and 
made a part of them, which directed that a duty of five percent should 
be paid on all goods imported into Japan for sale, except that on in- 
toxicating liquors a duty of thirty-five percent should be exacted. All 
articles of Japanese production exported were to pay a duty of fivé per 
cent, except gold and silver coin and copper in bars. These trade 
regulations stipulated that five years after the opening of Kanagawa the 
export and import duties should be subject to revision at the desire 
of either party. The treaties themselves provide that on and after 1872 
either of the contracting parties may demand a revision of the same 
upon giving one year’s notice of its desire. 


The treaty is objectionable to Japan in several respects, but 
the most offensive provision, the one which galls her people 
almost past endurance, is Article VI., which is as follows : — 


Americans committing offences against Japanese shall be tried in 
American consular courts, and when guilty shall be punished according 
to the American law. Japanese committing offences against Americans 
shall be tried by the Japanese authorities, and punished according to 
the Japanese law. The consular courts shall be opened to Japanese 
creditors, to enable them to recover their just claims against American 
citizens, and the Japanese courts shall in like manner be open to Ameri- 
can citizens for the recovery of their just claims against Japanese. 

All claims for forfeitures or penalties for violations of this treatg, or 
of the articles regulating trade, which are appended hereunto, shall be sued 
for in the consular courts, and all recoveries shall be delivered to the 
Japanese authorities. 

Neither the American nor Japanese governments are to be held re- 
sponsible for the payment of any debts contracted by their respective 
citizens or subjects. 


It will be seen from the above that this provision takes from 


" *« The Story of Japan,” by David Murray, Ph, D., LL. D., late adviser to the Japan- 
ese Minister of Education (pp. 329, 330). 
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Japan the power to try or punish foreigners who commit crimes 
against her people. This places Japan in the class of barbarous 
nations, which in itself would be offensive to a far less sensitive 
and enlightened people. Besides the practical workings, as will 
be shown, prove that the Japanese in many cases have received 
no adequate justice for crimes committed against them. 

Since 1872 Japan has sought in vain for the promised revision 
of the treaty.* On this point Dr. Murray, whose intimate 
knowledge of the question renders his testimony of special value, 
observes Tt : — 


These stipulations in reference to a revision of the treaties, and es- 
pecially of the tariff of duties to be paid on imported goods, have been 
a source of great anxiety and concern to the Japanese government. The 
small duty of five per cent which it has been permitted to collect on the 
goods imported, is scarcely more than enough to maintain the machinery 
of collection. And while the initiative is given to it to ask for a revision 
of the treaties, it has never yet been able to obtain the consent of the 
principal nations concerned to any change in the original hard terms. 

Another provision in the treaties which has been the occasion of end- 
less debate is that which requires all foreigners to remain under the 
jurisdiction of the consuls of their respective countries. It is claimed 
on the part of the Japanese that this provision, which was reason- 
able when the treaties were first made, is no longer just or necessary. 
The laws have been so far perfected, their judges and officers have 
been so educated, and the machinery of their courts has been so far con- 
formed to European practice that it is no longer reasonable that 
foreigners residing in Japan should be under other than Japanese 
jurisdiction. It is earnestly to be hoped that these sources of irrita- 
tion between Japan and the treaty powers may speedily be removed, 
and that the efforts of this progressive race to fall into line in the 
march of civilization may be appreciated and encouraged. 


Since the negotiation of this treaty, more than thirty years ago, 
it is safe to say that no nation on the face of the earth has made 
more rapid or uninterrupted progress along the highway of en- 


*Mrs. A. E. Cheney, in her admirable paper on “‘ Japan and her relation to Foreign 
Powers” (ARENA, September, 1893), thus summarizes the statement written by Mr. Har- 
ris, the author of our one-sided treaty, in 1875, or seventeen years after he negotiated 
it: 


“* The tariff fixed in the treaty of 1858 is fixed by me, and about its articles I never 
consulted any one. After the draft was made it remained intact without alteration 
from any Japanese official. As the Japanese had no experience in levying the tariff on 
imported goods, or to manage the income from the custom house, I was obliged to set- 
tle as above, though it was an example never known before. Really the Japanese 
officers frankly said that they had no knowledge in such matters, and consequently 
they entirely relied upon my decision, putting their full trust in me.’ 

“This was in feudal ttmes, when the Japanese newly came into contact with 
foreigners. In his treatise on exterritoriality, again he says in substance ; — 

“*The gift of the exterritorial right to the Americans in Japan, as is stipulated in 
the treaty, is the thing which is against my conscience. When I spoke with the secre- 
tary of state in the United States of America he admitted the injustice of the inter- 
ference with the internal law of a foreign country, and he said, ** But how can we do 
otherwise when we stipulate a treaty with an oriental country? —as, for instance, the 
treaty between the United States, Turkey, Persia and all other barbarous races is the 
same, not being altered even in congress.” I am now old and am very sorry that I 
eannot take off these unjust articles before I die. I hope that in the future others at 
least will witness the change.’ 

“ This is the substance of the statement of the American consul-general.” 


t “Story of Japan,” by David Murray, Ph. D., LL. D, (pp. 330, 331). 
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lightenment than Japan. The feudal rule, with a certain lawless- 
ness similar to that which characterized Europe during the middle 
ages, has given place to a constitutional monarchy ; the govern- 
ment has sent numbers of J apanese students to various universi- 
ties throughout the great nations of Christendom, and these 
young men have shown how remarkably bright is the opening 
intellect of this wonderful people; law and order have sup- 
planted a condition often lawless and despotic, while the arts and 
sciences, education and philosophies of the Western world have 
been eagerly appropriated by this progressive race in the far 
East. Besides this, the more we come in contact with Japan the 
more clearly do we see that we have misjudged her people in re- 
garding them as uncivilized. They have demonstrated that 
while being intensely patriotic they are peace-loving. Their 
sense of justice is keen. They are progressive, and possess in a 
high degree that delicate respect for the feelings of others and a 
natural desire to please that are essentially the marks of fine 
breeding and real culture. Moreover, they are a patient and 
long-suffering people, but the consciousness of being treated un- 
justly by the great powers is creating, as it naturally must, a feel- 
ing of bitterness in the minds of the Japanese. And at this 
point it will be proper to give a view of this question from the 
standpoint of an eminent Japanese scholar, Mr. Kinza R. M. 
Hirai,* which will enable us to appreciate better the feelings of 
our fellow-men in Japan, and it is always important that we 
learn to place ourselves in the position of the other party when 
we are considering questions involving right and justice. Mr. 
Hirai thus sets forth the issue as seen through Japanese eyes :— 
By theconvention at Yedo (present Tokyo), in 1858, the treaty was 
stipulated between America and Japan, and also with the European 
powers. It was the time when our country was yet under the feudal 
government; and on account of our having had but little intercourse 
with other nations for over two centuries, since the Christian rebellion 
of 1637, diplomacy was quite a newexperience to the feudal officers, who 
put their full confidence upon Western nations, and without any altera- 
tion accepted every article of the treaty presented from the foreign gov- 
ernments. According to this treaty we are in a very disadvantageous 
situation; and amongst the others there are two prominent articles which 
deprive us of our rights and advantages. One is the exterritoriality of 
western nations in Japan, by which all cases in regard to right, whether 
of property or person, arising between the subjects of western nations 
in my country, as well as between them and the Japanese, shall be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the authorities of the western nations. An- 
other regards the tariff, which, with the exception of five per cent ad 
valorem, we have no right to impose where it might properly be done. 
It is also stipul: ited that either of the contracting parties to this tr eaty, 
on giving one year’s previous notice to the other, may demand a revision 
thereof, on or after the first of July, 1872. Therefore in 1871 our govern- 





“7 Address on * Real Position of Japan towards Christianity,” de delivered at World’s 
Parliament of Religions. 
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ment demanded a revision; and since then we have been constantly re- 
questing it, but foreign governments have simply ignored, making many 
excuses. One part of the treaty between the United States of America 
and Japan concerning the tariff was annulled, for which we thank, with 
sincere gratitude, the kind-hearted American nation; but I am sorry to 
say that as no European power has followed in the wake ef America in 
this respect, our tariff right remains in the same condition as it was 
before. 

We have no judicial power over foreigners in Japan, and as the nat- 
ural consequence we are receiving injuries, legal and moral, the accounts 
of which are seen constantly in our native newspapers. As the western 
people live far from us, they do not know the exact circumstances. 
Probably they will hear now and then the reports from the missionaries 
and friends in Japan. Ido not deny their reports being true; but if a 
person wants to obtain any unmistakable information in regard to his 
friend, he ought to hear the opinions about him from many sides. If 
you closely examine with your unbiased mind what injuries we receive 
you will be astonished. Among many kinds of wrongs, there are some 
which were utterly unknown before and entirely new to us heathen, 
none of whom will dare to speak of them even in private conversation. 

Itis perfectly right and just that we reject this whole treaty, because 
its term has already passed, and because it is the treaty negotiated and 
signed by the feudal shogun and his officers without the ratification of 
the emperor; but it is not desirable to injure the feeling of good friend- 
ship which now exists between Japan and the West. Would not the 
people of America and Europe think that they were trampled upon and 
their rights ignored, if they were denied the application of their judicial 
power over those cases which occur at home ? Would not the western 
nations be indignant and consider that they were deprived of their inde- 
pendence, if they were compelled to renounce their rightful custom 
duty ? 


With the treaty issue plainly stated by such competent author- 
ities of the Western and Eastern civilizations as Dr. David Mur- 
ray and Mr. Hirai, we will now notice some cases cited by Japan 
to show how cruelly she suffers through being deprived of the 
right of trying those who commit crimes against her people. 
Those I summarize are furnished by Mrs. A. E. Cheney * as a 
few typical cases about the truth of which there is no question : — 

1. It will be remembered that according to the treaties there 
is one article which Japan absolutely forbids being imported — 
opium; and yet, in the seventies, an Englishman, in open viola- 
tion of the treaty, imported opium. The customs officers objected, 
but the offender succeeded in getting the forbidden poison into 
Japan. Suit was brought, but the Englishman was tried before 
an English officer named Wilkinson, who ruled that if the im- 
porter paid a duty on the forbidden article he might import it. 
Here a petty officer practically abrogated the treaty, or, rather, 





* I desire to acknowledge here my indebtedness to Mrs. A. E. Cheney for much val. 
uable information relating to this subject. I have also cited some illustrations elab- 
orated in her able paper on ‘‘ Japan and her Relation to Foreign Powers,” ARENA, 
September, 1893. rs. Cheney, in addition to having made this question the subject 
of exhaustive study, has access to the representative journals and m: nes of Japan, 
and is also intimately acquainted with Kinza M. Hirai, Kuichro Sh and other 
Japanese scholars in this country. 
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rode roughshod over it. In further speaking of this case Mrs. 
Cheney says : — 

All the Japanese newspapers, including the Tokio Times, published 
by the foreigners, discussed this question of injustice severely, and the 
people scattered the papers containing these articles everywhere among 
the foreigners in Japan, hoping to perpetuate the memory of the outrage 
done to their country. The English parliament did not close their eyes 
to this question; and Max Stewart, a member of the lower house, asked 
if it were true that the English judge admitted the importations of 
opium in spite of the treaty, and also what the English government 
would do to justify itself. The English government could not give a sat- 
isfactory answer, and evaded the question, saying that no official infor- 
mation had yet reached it. 

Let us suppose that some heathen nation had thus violated a 
solemn treaty, would England or our republic have permitted the 
wrong to pass unrighted? And because Japan is weaker than 
Britain, is it not all the more reason why this great Christian 
power should have investigated the crime and brought the offender 
to justice? This, more than a thousand missionaries, would have 
predisposed Japan to regard Christianity in a kindly way, for it 
would have been a practical demonstration of the ethical truth 
upon which Jesus reared His religion of life. 

(2) One night in 1892 an English vessel, disregarding the 
marine law, sailed forth without ship lights. It ran into a new 
Japanese man-of-war which was entering the Inland Sea. The 
latter vessel sank almost instantly, most of her crew being 
drowned. The czptain with difficulty saved himself, by means of 
a rope thrown him from the English vessel. He informed the 
ship’s officers that he was the captain of the sunken man-of-war, 
whereupon, instead of receiving kindness, he was placed in the 
third cabin and brutally neglected. Japan brought a suit with 
the usual result — she lost her case. We all of us know, if we 
are candid with ourselves, that the masterful Anglo-Saxon race is 
not over-sensitive when dealing with those whose skin is of a 
different hue from our own. The story of the American Indian, 
the history of negro slavery, the annals of East Indian conquest 
—all lend color to the awful indictment of injustice which Japan 
is ready to bring up with full specifications when the great Chris- 
tian powers will consent to give ear to her petitions for simple 
equity. 

(3) In citing individual cases Mrs. Cheney refers to one too 
horrible to relate, regarding the treatment of a Japanese woman, 
a crime before the enormity of which the healthy imagination 
sickens. And yet, she adds, the perpetrator of the deed remains 
unpunished. We are further informed that it is no uncommon 
thing for bands of sailors and other rough characters among the 
foreigners to go to the public bathing houses on pretence of 
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bathing, and when there “they forcibly break into the women’s 
department and attempt to outrage the female bathers, yet from 
this horrible indignity Japan gets no protection.” 

(4) Here is an important case. An American procuress went 
to Japan. She landed at Yokohama and began her nefarious 
traftic in vice. Soon, one by one, the fairest daughters in man 
of the most highly respectable families disappeared. About fifty 
girls thus dropped from sight. Evidence which seemed abso- 
lutely conclusive was accumulated. Even Japan expected that 
the woman would receive punishment, “but,” says Mrs. Cheney, 
“ judicial power being in the hands of foreigners this procuress 
has lived safely in Japan over five years.” It would seem that 
the procuress had as much influence with the American officers 
before whom she was tried as some of the proprietors of houses 
of evil fame have over the police in some of our great cities. 

That we may better understand the feelings of the Japanese, 
let us suppose that China discovered the secret of aérial naviga- 
tion, and also that her chemists succeeded in manufacturing 
dynamite and other combustibles far more deadly than anything 
known to our civilization; that, using our treatment of her 
people as an excuse, she invaded our republic with her aérial 
tleets, destroying our cities and devastating our plains, until our 
people, prostrate and overpowered, cried for terms. Then let us 
suppose that China declared that at best we were barbarians, 
only a few centuries removed from savagery, and that it was 
evident her citizens could not receive justice from our courts, 
hence all grievances against Chinese or alleged crimes committed 
by Chinese, must be tried by the Chinese consular agents, at least 
for a term of fifteen years. (1) Now let us suppose that our 
treaty provided that a certain poison, which was destructive alike 
to physical life and moral vigor, was, contrary to the express 
terms of this very treaty, imported by a Chinaman, who found 
that by so doing he could become immensely rich; suppose 
that we demanded redress for this clear violation of the solemn 
treaty, but that instead of receiving justice we were met by a 
venal or brutal Chinese judge who ruled that if a duty was paid 
the prohibited article could be imported in violation of the treaty, 
would not all our people smart under this crime committed by a 
government more powerful than ours, and would such action pre- 
dispose us to favor the religion of such a civilization. (2) Suppose 
during this time Chinese sailors who thronged our docks were in 
the habit of making raids upon our Turkish bath houses during 
ladies’ hours in order to outrage the persons of the bathers, and 
we failed to secure justice or even protection from the danger of 
future crimes of the same foul character. (3) Again, suppose dur- 
ing this period many of the fairest, purest and most guileless of our 
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yirls and young women one by one disappeared, and upon inves- 
tigation it was found that there was an immense amount of con- 
vincing evidence that they had fallen the victims of a Chinese 
procuress who was growing rich through her nefarious business, 
while her victims were probably being subjected to the most 
horrible indignities as instruments for the brutal, bestial gratifica- 
tion of Chinese travellers and sailors; and when we had secured 
evidence which would readily convict the offender in our own 
courts, let us suppose the Chinese officer before whom the case 
was tried so managed it that his countrywoman not only escaped 
but continued her life in our midst. I say let us for a moment 
imagine these crimes and indignities being forced upon us, and 
then let us imagine that when the time had elapsed for a revision 
of the treaty, China stolidly refused to accede to the pledge she 
had made and ignored our demand ; let us place ourselves in the 
position of patient, long-suffering Japan, and ask how we would 
feel under such treatment, remembering at the same time that 
since 1872 Japan has asked in vain for simple justice. 


II. 


In view of these facts, the reader will be interested in a brief 
survey of the present political situation in Japan, where the one 
burning, all-absorbing question is that of treaty revision. 

There are in Japan at the present time five important political 
bodies,* known as the Liberal Party, the Union Club, the Pro- 
gressive Party, the National Association, the Doshi Club. These 
parties, however, may be grouped into two divisions, especially 
when considering the question of national policy relating to 
treaty revision. The Liberal Party and the Union Club advocate 
a wise, friendly and enlightened policy along the lines of uni- 
versal brotherhood. They represent the spirit of altruism and 
progress, although they are no less intensely patriotic than 
their opponents; nor do they feel less keenly the injustice their 
nation is suffering through the indifference of the great Christian 
powers than do their opponents. The other three political bodies 
are reactionary in their policy and favor retaliation on the part 
of Japan. 

In order to bring clearly before the reader’s mind the relative 
positions held by the opposing parties, I give below the manifesto 
of the Liberal party : — 

We are obliged to publish this manifesto to give light to blind politi- 
cians who make others blind. 

To open inland to foreigners revising the treaty is one of the objects 
of our party. 





* I am indebted to Mr. Kuichro Shimada, a scholarly Japanese gentleman, who 
through Mrs. Cheney kindly furnished the data, facts and manifesto given in this por- 
tion of this paper. 
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So long as our country has intercourse with other countries she must 
take up the law of international intercourse. 

Every nation has three great prerogatives. They are self-govern- 
ment, independence and equality. These rights ought never to be abol- 
ished by any people. 

Our present treaty was made in feudal times and, not being a com- 
plete one, ought to be revised. Its most objectionable article stipulates 
that our government cannot punish any foreigner who lives in the 
limited settlements. This is a great detriment to Japan. Our present 
treaty should have been revised twenty-two years ago, according to 
agreement, but owing to many objections it still remains unchanged. 

The foreign ministers’ revised treaty bills were always opposed by 
our party, and were laid aside because they ignored the independent 
rights of Japan. 

At that time there was no objectionable word about foreigners living 
inland. The treaty between Japan and Mexico allows the Mexican to 
live inland. No objection was made to it, while at present in many dis- 
tricts there are foolish people who oppose our steps without knowing 
what a treaty is. 

However, we have settled public opinion about treaty revision, our 
bill passing through the parliament last year. Our hope now is that our 
government will adopt it and work as it commands. 

The three great points are as follows: (1) Let foreigners follow our 
laws as they do in other countries. (2) Let us hold the power of the 
custom house. (3) Let them stop the shore trade. 

Out of these points we make the following articles : — 

1. We allow foreigners to live inland — excepting in some parts of 
Hokkaido and Okinawa and other islands. 

2. We do not allow foreigners to become owners of land, mines, rail- 
ways, canals, ships and dockyards. 

3. We will give no monopolizing power to any country unless we get 
the same reward as other nations would receive for like service. 

4. Such reciprocal rights as are given by other countries to each other 
by virtue of treaty, must be received by and conceded by our country. 

5. The first and second of the above articles may be made according 
to the convenience of Japan, but the third and fourth articles are the 
basis of treaty equality between nation and nation. 

We ought to determine to abrogate our present treaty at any time, if 
objection is made by any nation to the revision. The great weakness of 
Japan is her hesitation. We must arouse public opinion and agitate the 
subject until something is accomplished. 

Our opponents have made seven objections to mixed living, as fol- 
lows :— (1) Ours will be lower than the other races. (2) Our land 
will become others’. (3) Our interest in arts will be taken away from 
us. (4) Ourcommerce will become others’. (5) Our religion will be de- 
stroyed. (6) Our holy customs will be degraded. (7) At last our 
governmental power will be captured by foreigners. 

The Liberal party argue against these seven articles. 


The Progressive Party, the National Association and the 
Doshi Club represent the Conservatives. They are the Tories 
or Bourbons of Japan, and are the legitimate successors of the 
party known as the Jo-i, which, in the fifties, advocated the ex- 
pelling of all the “barbarians.” Of course the Progressives and 
their associates do not advocate expulsion, but they do not favor 
extending any further privileges, while they would resort to re- 


, 
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taliatory measures, which they believe would force the Western 
powers to lend anear. They urge that all the requirements of 
the treaty which Japan has a right to enforce, but which have 
largely been ignored, owing to the friendship felt by her for the 
Western world and the natural kindliness of spirit among her 
people, be enforced with the utmost rigor. This, they urge, would 
make the country a wearisome place for foreigners. For ex- 
ample, the treaty sets apart certain quarters for foreigners, and 
within these narrow limits the foreigners are required to dwell. 
But this has been largely evaded, and, in fact, Japan has been 
very lenient in compelling the fulfilment of various provisions of 
the treaty which would put the foreigners to inconvenience or 
cause annoyance to travellers. In regard to the last class, for in- 
stance, the treaty requires all travellers to have their passports 
renewed every thirty days, a requirement which is practically 
obsolete. Thus,in many ways, the strict provisions of the treaty, 
which if enforced would become the source of great injury, vex- 
ation and trouble to foreigners, whether inhabitants or travellers, 
have been ignored by the Japanese. The reactionary party 
would so rigorously enforce the letter of the treaty as to compel the 
foreigners to leave or cry out for revision that they might remain 
with comfort and profit. 

It is very doubtful whether the policy of the Progressives 
would succeed. Indeed, it is most probable that it would result 
in so prejudicing the great powers that the little empire would 
not secure such favorable terms as would follow the complete 
triumph of the Liberals. But while questioning their wisdom, 
we can easily understand how such a sentiment and such a theory 
have grown in the minds of a large number of the Japanese as a 
legitimate result of their long-borne injustice. 

The restrictions demanded by the Liberals in their manifesto are 
interesting and suggestive. They show wise forethought and a 
comprehensive grasp of things which relate to the future welfare, 
prosperity and glory of Japan. They insist that the land and 
the natural monopolies, which properly belong to the state or the 
whole people, shall not pass into the hands of foreigners. This 
is a provision as wise as itis just. We in this country are be- 
ginning to see the result of having permitted vast tracts of our 
fertile plains to pass into the ownership of foreign capitalists who 
are drawing from our nation rich returns upon property which our 
people are rendering more and more valuable each year. More- 
over, the natural monopolies should be the property of the state, 
owned and controlled by the state for the benefit of the whole 
people. Had our countrymen recognized this important fact and 
early acted upon it, we should not to-day find our nation menaced 
by an arrogant and unscrupulous plutocracy and confronted by 
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the tragic spectacle of honest industry begging for an opportunity 
to earn a livelihood on a portion of the earth marvellously favored 
by nature, and in a nation rich beyond compare in money’s 
worth. 


III. 


We now come to notice this question as it relates to the 
United States. (1) The demand of Japan is merely a demand 
that we keep our pledge — to ignore it is to dishonor our flag. 
(2) Her demand is just. This I think will be admitted by all 
broad-minded men and women who are great enough to rise 
above unreasoning bigotry, fanaticism and narrow prejudice, and 
whose knowledge of the situation is sufficient to render them com- 
petent to judge intelligently of the matter. (3) To promptly 
recognize her petitions would be manifestly wise as well as just. 
The Japanese cherish a warmer feeling for our people than for any 
other nation, and it is the part of wisdom for us to cultivate and 
encourage this kindly feeling. The commerce of Japan should 
be welcomed to our harbors and our ships should supply the land 
of the mikado with those things she desires from the Western 
world. 

Her civilization is essentially unlike ours, hence we each have 
much to gain from the other. Only ignorant or pitifully bigoted 
people to-day imagine Japan to be uncivilized. It is a land in 
which education is compulsory; a land of colleges, private and 
public schools. It is a land of art —quaint and unique to us, 
but perhaps our art impresses them in much the same way. 
In ethics as well as manners and general exhibitions of refine- 
ment, her people frequently put Christians to the blush. The 
Japanese are a patient, long-suffering people, and few nations 
have a keener sense of right and justice than the dwellers in this 
little oasis of progress in the far East. Moreover, they have 
shown a willingness, nay, rather an eagerness, to adopt whatever 
the Western civilization could offer which was higher, better or 
more helpful than that which they possessed. Therefore it will 
be wise as well as just and honorable for the republic to recognize 
the rights of Japan without further delay. 

Then, again, it is specially fitting that the nation which com- 
pelled Japan to open her ports to the world —the nation that 
negotiated the treaty about which there is so much feeling — 
should boldly take the initiative in the matter. Even if we de- 
scend from the plane of statesmanship and set aside all considera- 
tions of national honor, justice and far-sighted wisdom, and look 
at the problem as politicians, allowing ourselves to be governed 
entirely by expediency, still it would be manifestly the proper 
thing for our government, by promptly taking the lead in the 
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matter, further to cement the affection of Japan to the republic 
and make future, reciprocal favors still easier for us. We 
need Japan, she needs us, and it would be unfortunate for the 
United States if she should permit England to take the lead in 
this affair. It would be a commercial loss to us as well as a pal- 
pable demonstration to Japan that this Christian republic of the 
New World was not great enough to be wise or high-minded 
enough to be just. 





THE BABIES IN THE STREET. 


BY MARTHA FOOTE CROW. 


Hap Thy quick ear, O God, to earth been turned, 
Above the psalm intoned and pealing bells, 
Thou hadst a soft, pervasive wail discerned; — 
It is the babies, God, the babies sweet, 
Dying upon the street! 


Their eyelids lift, and looking up they see 
Thy steadfast stars that sing of steadfast law; 
Their eyelids fall, the stars of destiny 
Never again those wondering eyes will meet, 
A-fading in the street. 


Because Thou couldst no better token find 
To show Thy heart, Thou didst by mother-love 
Our love entreat. Deep-bosomed rest enshrined 
In arms of mothers clasped unfailingly 
Should Thy dear comfort be. 


But mother-love has failed, and mothers thrust 
Their babes out in the night and leave them there. 
Should their love fail, Thou saidst, Thine we should trust: 
Yet on the babies’ heads the cold rains beat, 
Dying upon the street. 


Virtue of women, choice commodity, 
Buys gewgaws, sense delight and eye-flash power, — 
With breath of babes that did not ask to be, 
Soft breath of babes that know nor fear nor strife, 
Yet have not asked for life! 


Virtue of women, fate’s most cherished pledge, 
Forfeit to grinding greed, pawn of despair, — 
This dainty morsel dulls starvation’s edge, 
Poured out with tender life in rain and sleet 
To melt upon the street. 


Yet let the tender life sink down to death, 
Like water spilt and lost. Tis better so. 
And do thou treasure, God, the babies’ breath, 
If thou hast built among thy realms of bliss 

A treasure house for this! 
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Far better thus. Let them not live to see 
Their mother’s shame dovetail the ancient scheme 
Of human life, her pang its blood-stained key — 
Yet oh! to see them lying there so sweet, 
Dying upon the street! 


If but their veritable fathers saw 
Them there, the gutter-cradled ones! — their wrap 
Undainty paper soiled and whipped, the raw 
Night breezes knifing their soft feet, 
In foulness of the street. 


Where are Thy men that boldly stand and say 
The unquivering word, hurl it in devil’s teeth ? 
No child of theirs rots out its little day 
In slime of slums ? Cut through their lethargy, 
And bring them here to see. 


Send down Thy ladies fair, reposeful, clean — 
Half-sisters only to the forfeit clan — 
Let madam on the velvet cushion lean 
And glimpse between the wheels familiar eyes. 
God pity her surprise! 


Send down Thy champions, prosperous and well-fed, 
That never knew the watering of the lips 
At hunger’s pinch, the spasm at sight of bread; 
And while to peace the babies’ breathings sink, 
Let them stand by and think! 


And send Thy troops of pitying angels; such 
Alone will cherish these poor children, these 
Whose blue and stiffening lips the blissful touch 
Of human mother’s breast shall never meet, 

Dying upon the street. 


Angels, for all their tears, can never right 
The wrong done to these unreplying babes; 
Yet let them weep until their grief shall smite 
Hard hearts that leave the babies there so sweet 
To die upon the street. 

















THE CRUSADE OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 
BY HENRY FRANK. 


Aw irresistible tide of moral and reformatory thought is 
sweeping over all the lands of Christendom. The cry of the 
poor and downtrodden, out of the depths of social iniquity, is at 
last heard even by the unwilling ears of potentates and prelates. 

But it has required years and years of agitative thought to 
arouse even the slightest ripple on the surface of popular interest. 
The abodes of the “submerged tenth,” the condition of the white 
slaves of society, the unabashed and boastful tyranny of the 
legalized slave-masters of the world — the money changers, land- 
lords, rent rakers and interest mongers— these were subjects, 
which to mention on the highways would have caused the 
speaker to be decorated with a shower of eggs; and to even 
whisper in the pulpit would have dashed the pews into par- 
oxysms of hysteria, called forth indignation meetings, and even- 
tuated in the final banishment of the usurpatious pastor as a 
heretic damned from the beginning of the world. 

How changed are all these conditions in the short space of ten 
years. It almost approaches absurdity, to-day, to regard a 
preacher of the single tax as a religious heretic. Yet the first 
intimation of my own approaching and unceremoniously con- 
demned heresy, while pastor of a large and conservative church, 
within the period of the last decade, was created by the publica- 
tion over my own signature of a few papers in explanation and 
praise of this now most innocent, but “devoutly to be wished 
for,” economic reform. But to-day the whole world is aroused 
to the real condition which exists in our distorted social relations. 

At one time it was thought that some of our thoroughly civil- 
ized and ultra-cultured civic centres, such as Boston, were devoid 
of extreme cases of destitution, and that in such centres the pres- 
ence of the agitator and economic reformer was uncalled for. 
There the profoundly relieved pulpiteers might, with impunity, 
indulge their luxuriant visions of the heavenly abodes of the 
blessed, “saved by the blood of the Lamb,” for they discerned 
none on earth whose feet were incarnadined in the wine press of 
human suffering and privation. But “Civilization’s Inferno,” 
like a sudden blast of thunder out of a clear sky, speedily shook 
them from their perches of ease and disclosed to their astounded 
239 
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eyes horrible scenes of poverty and squalor writhing under the 
very shadows of their sacred steeples! 

There is no longer any excuse for ignorance of the curseful 
and unwarrantable condition of the oppressed masses. That 
pulpit which is to-day silent though ignorance, is criminally 
silent. That minister who seals his lips, while he hears, to his 
dismay, the pitiful cries of the famished and the fainting, or who 
apologetically mumbles a few platitudes about charity, while jws- 
tice is outraged, is but worthy of the scorn of all sincere followers 
of the humble Galilean, and unworthy of the nervous grasp of 
the bony hands of starving multitudes clutching at his garments 
imploring his aid for their relief! If the rich pews of our fash- 
ionable churches cannot comfortably endure the pleadings of a 
preacher who, discerning the social inequalities and consequent 
injustice prevalent in our present civic system, dares utter his 
convictions and hurl the truths home to their hardened hearts, 
then the people will erect a pulpit for him and congregate in 
throngs to hear and uphold him. 

Such are the marked changes in the present world of thought 
wrought during a single decade. And what wonder! Do we not 
now all know that annually thousands of poor families are evicted 
from their homes because of their inability to appease the rent 
raker; that the broad, blossoming and fruitful prairies of this, the 
richest land under the heavens, are literally covered with a 
blanket of mortgages whose aggregate runs into the millions; 
that with money enough in our national coffers and in the safety 
vaults and banks of private citizens, properly utilized, to give 
employment ata fair wage to all, still factories and shops are 
everywhere shut down, looms are silenced and bread is withheld 
from the mouths of idle toilers; that consequently four million 
able-bodied workmen are thrown out of employment, many of 
whom are now wandering in hordes across the continent, begging 
for bread and work, with mutterings of coming storms upon 
their lips; that every day the rich are growing richer, the poor 
poorer; that in spite of adverse laws and public protestations, 
octupi in the form of trusts and combines are every year 
growing huger and more threatening; that millions of our richest 
acres have been recklessly thrown away to avaricious corpora- 
tions out of which they are extracting enormous profits from 
poor settlers in the form of extortionate rents o: speculative 
prices; that millions of acres are also irreclaimably in the hands 
of hireling aliens who tighten their grasp as the cry of poverty 
grows more piercing; that, with their babes starving at the 
breasts of half-dead mothers, strong men, frantic with horror, 
are begging fruitlessly for labor ; that bread-stuffs are so reduced 
in price that the producer can scarcely afford to continue their 
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cultivation ; that the body politic of our own country and of 
the entire world is in a state of paralysis, simply because there is 
not a sufficiency of the life fluid of commerce — money —flowing 
through its flaccid veins; and that, despite these fearful condi- 
tions —feverish invitations to a bloody revolution —the mon- 
strous Shylocks who control our legislators and own our govern- 
ment will not allow even such legislation as will temporarily 
alleviate the sufferings of the age; that our chief magistrate 
himself pleads the cause of the prince more eloquently than that 
of the pauper, and asseverates that the pauper can find relief 
only by yielding more privileges to the prince; that if he will 
still further sell himself into slavery by giving the prince more 
bonds at an infinitesimal interest, on which he may issue more 
money at extortionate and usurious rates, the pauper may hope 
for mercy. 

Are not these facts, I say, patent to all? Therefore the masses 
are praying for the advent of a political Moses who will lead 
them out of this wilderness of destitution and distress. It is, 
then, a very significant and suggestive circumstance that at such 
a critical juncture there should suddenly spring up one of the 
most mysterious and general movements of the age. For 
whether the marching of an army of unemployed from all sec- 
tions of the country, with Washington, D. C., as the objective 
rendezvous, be regarded seriously or as a huge joke, neverthe- 
less none can deny that the feeling of the masses back of this 
movement and their heroic efforts and fixed purpose cannot be 
regarded with indifference or disdain. 

For the last few months the destitute condition of the un- 
employed has been a subject of intense interest to the entire 
nation, and has called forth universal expressions of sympathy. 
Every town and city in the land, every benevolent association, 
and many of the churches have exerted their utmost energies for 
the relief of these unfortunates. Nevertheless such relief has 
been necessarily but transient and desultory, and the great mass 
of the unemployed has not only not diminished in numbers, but 
has, on the contrary, grown to such amazing proportions as to 
create a feeling of mingled terror and pity in the breasts of all 
who realize the situation. Vast quantities of provisions have 
been distributed among them. One great New York daily 
(the World) gave away over one million loaves of bread, while 
another (the J/erald) distributed thousands of dollars’ worth of 
clothing to the deserving. Many cities established temporary 
relief works, and for a period gave employment to hosts of men. 
All this was of course good in its way, but it effected nothing as 
to the final solution of the problem of the unemployed. After a 
brief period the provisions were exhausted, the means of chari- 
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: 
table institutions were overstrained, work ceased upon the public 
highways, and the hordes of downcast toilers were again turned 
loose to meet what fate might overtake them. 

Deep and terrible mutterings of despair arose on all hands. 
Multitudes of hungry men, without the wherewithal to sustain 
themselves or their families, wandering around the streets of our 
cities and over our broad prairies, seemed the surest possible 
forerunner of the long prophesied revolution. Without dispute 
we are to-day resting on the crater of an inactive voleano. If 
the fumes and flames which have long been smouldering beneath 
the surface are not soon afforded peaceable relief, it cannot be 
doubted that they will ultimately force their way out of their 
suffocating depths and leave havoc and desolation in their path. 

To me, therefore, it seems very significant that at such a 
juncture there should be organized an “ Army of Peace,” or 
“Army of the Commonweal, ” or “Industrial Army,” whose 
avowed purpose is the discovery of a path out of the wilderness 
and a solution of the social problems free from the shedding of 
blood. 

But it is asked, “Who is mobilizing the army?” simply to 
reply, “A band of hypocritical and dishonest agitators.” This 
may be true or false; 1 cannot speak advisedly. I observe that 
many of the reform periodic als, as well as the subsidized press, 
spe: ak ver y prejudicially of some of the leaders and with apparent 
facts to sustain them. But the misfortune of leadership (if such 
it be) does not affect the merits of the movement or necessarily 
characterize it. The masses who are thronging to this “army” 
are earnest, serious, sincere but despairing workmen, many of 
whom on the Pacific coast I personally interviewed. They be- 
lieve, whether their leadership prove true or false, that they will 
successfully reach the nation’s capitol, and if they do, they believe 
that the congressmen who represent them will not dare to refuse 
them legislative relief. While they may be mistaken in their 
methods and judgment, still we cannot deny them our sympathy, 
however much we may question their wisdom. 

In Los Angeles, Cal., I delivered a lecture in a large hall on 
Sunday morning. Among the multitude of people who came to 
listen to a discussion of social and religious problems, I observed 
to my amazement several companies of the recently organized 
“Industrial Army.” They marched through the streets of the 
city, in front of many of the churches, with emblematic ensigns 
flying, five hundred strong, and as they filed into the hall and 
quietly took their seats they were greeted with thunderous ap- 
plause. I noticed that my most attentive and appreciative listen- 
ers were these some sallow-faced and sad-hearted unemployed. 

I very earnestly interviewed “General” Louis Fry, who has 
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since marched seven hundred men from California, and at this 
writing has successfully carried them as far as Missouri, with the 
desertion of scarcely a man. I publicly asserted my opposition 
to his scheme on prudential grounds. Therefore I keenly cate- 
chized him. But I soon saw he was both earnest and intelligent, 
and I also soon learned that the purpose of the “army” was 
wholly peaceful, and no thought of insurrection or depredation 
was entertained. 

The following question was sternly put to him: “If you 
succeed in assembling an army as you hope to, what action will 
you take provided the government interposes and prevents your 
progress ? 

Quick as a flash came the eloquent response, “Lay down as 
prisoners of war and demand that the government provide for 
us.” This really ingenious and pitiful reply brought tears to 
many eyes and a response of approving applause. 

That the readers of Tuz ARENA may have a correct under- 
standing of the exact purpose of this uprising I will quote the 
following from their published “ Preamble and Constitution ” : — 

Why is it that those who produce food are hungry? Why is it that 
those who make clothes are ragged? Why is it that those who build 
palaces are houseless? Why is it that those who do the nation’s work 
are forced to choose between beggary, crime or suicide, in a nation that 
has fertile soil enough to produce plenty to feed and clothe the world; 
material enough to build palaces to house them all; and productive 
capacity, through labor saving machinery, of forty thousand million man- 
power, and only sixty-five million souls to feed, clothe and shelter? 

Recognizing the fact that if we wish to escape the doom of past 
civilizations something must be done and done quickly: 

Therefore we, as patriotic citizens, have organized ourselves into an 
Industrial Army, for the purpose of centralizing all the unemployed 
American citizens at the seat of government (Washington, D. C.), and 
tender our services to feed, clothe and shelter the nation’s needy; and 
to accomplish this end we make the following demands: First, govern- 
ment employment for all her unemployed citizons; second, the prohi- 
bition of foreign immigration for ten years; third, that no alien be 
allowed to own real estate in the United States. 

It cannot be denied that these men know what they desire, 
however ungrammatically their leaders may express themselves. 
Their discipline is almost as perfect as that of a military army. 
The following is the obligation they assume on signing the 
muster roll : — 


I have sworn to support the constitution of the United States and the 
Industrial Army. ' 
To obey all lawful orders that may be said, sent or handed to me by 


those authorized to do so. 

To render cheerful support and assistance to all officers and comrades 
of the Army. 

To never violate any law of the United States or such state or territory 
in which I may be, or aid or abet any riotous conduct. 
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To respect the right of property and law and order. 

To never act in any manner to bring discredit upon the Industrial 
Army or the United States. 

Aware, as I am, of the strict and severe discipline which pre- 
vails in the army, | am amused as well as disgusted by the press 
despatches which narrate the depredation perpetrated by some of 
its members. We may be prepared for all manner of falsehoods 
from the capitalistic classes relative to these wretched men. The 
subsidized press is doing all in its power to spread prejudice and 
disaffection toward the army among the people of the country. 

I have run down every rumor I have heard so far and have 
found it to be absolutely false. Some reporters on the San 
Francisco papers asserted that members of the army were con- 
sorting with dynamiters and anarchists in a dingy hall on 
Mission Street. I visited the men in that hall, addressed a large 
mass of them packed solidly together in a poorly ventilated room; 
and I wish to call the attention of the public to the fact that 
though I am very sensitive to the rank odor of whiskey and beer, 
I detected not the slightest whiff of this offence either in the 
atmosphere of the room or on the breaths of the individuals. Be 
this said to their honor. As for anarchism, a certain reckless 
speaker followed me and mouthed very objectionable and insur- 
rectionary utterances, but he was immediately reprimanded for 
his pains. I saw several hundred of them march through the 
streets of San Francisco to-day, beginning their long, dreary 
journey to Washington, and a more orderly and peaceable com- 
pany of men or a more heart-piercing spectacle I have. not 
witnessed since I used to watch the sad prisoners of war march 
through the streets of Chicago into old Camp Douglas. 

The die is cast. In despair these wretched men are crossing 
the Rubicon. What the upshot will be only history can record, 
But woe to him who seeks to hurl a firebrand into their midst! 
Woe to him who seeks to stir these into insurrection with the 
hope of injuring their cause! Woe to him who laughs these 
earnest men to scorn, for he laughs best who laughs last, and the 
idle laugh may be turned into an endless moan. 





HOW THEY “BOOMED” THE ELGIN STREET 
CHURCH. 


BY A. R. CARMAN. 


“Now, Ill tell you,” said Charles James Osborne, coming 
down from his reflective attitade —in which he nursed the ankle 
of his right leg on the knee of the other—to a confidential 
stoop with feet planted well apart, his elbows resting on his knees 
and his hands forming what would have been a parallelogram if 
his thumbs had only been as long as his fingers. “I tell you, 
Mossop, what our church needs is a *‘ boom’.” 

Mossop, who never melted into the confidential, turned slightly 
toward him and smiled in the stiff wrinkles about his eyes — but 
not in the eyes themselves — as one who would say, “If there is 
any sense underlying that joke, let us have it.” 

«“ Yes,” went on Osborne, now including the listening group 
with a sweep of his specially confidential eyes, “that church of 
ours wants a‘ boom’. It’s a good property. It’s really not far 
from the residence part of the city — Nelson Avenue is an artery 
flowing right down to its door —a beautifully paved drive. It’s 
large and roomy. And yet” (straightening back in his chair 
again) “there’s hardly a lot —I mean, hardly a pew taken.” 

“ Well, let’s ‘boom’ ’er, then,” said Perkins, with an enthu- 
siastic tone and a laugh that went as suddenly asit came. “ We’re 
the men to do it.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Mossop in a quiet, unthawed tone, “though I 
fear that the deacons would not like to hear the word ‘boom’ 
applied to the church.” 

The three other men who were present smiled assent to this 
observation. 

This group of four were the “solid business men” — as the 
phrase went —of. the Elgin Street Church. They were the 
members of the managing body who usually “financed” the 
affairs of the congregation and who had accordingly great weight 
in its councils. Among themselves they were in the habit of re- 
ferring to the other managers as the “ deacons” ; not from any lack 
of respect for their undenied religious qualities, but simply to ex- 
press the impression that lurked in their minds, half pity and 
half commendation, of the lack of worldly shrewdness on the 
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part of these men. The four— Osborne, Mossop, Perkins and 
Livingston — were successful city men who had made a good 
deal of money, mainly by lucky speculation. Charles James 
Osborne had been for years a real estate dealer and nothing 
else, and was found at the head of many an enterprise for the 
bettering of special localities in the suburbs. Mossop was a more 
dignitied and impressive speculator, having got on his feet, it was 
understood, by buying and selling a branch railway ; though since 
then he had certainly widened the territory that these feet could 
press very much by putting through “deals” in real estate. Per- 
kins was another land trader with a penchant for municipal 
polities — had been alderman for a term or two; and Livingston 
was a silent individual who was much about the stock exchange 
and the grain market. 
* * * * * 

As a result of many councils growing out of the above chat, 
the Elgin Street Church was finally “ boomed.” The “ deacons ” 
were ready and anxious for any proper scheme that would attract 
the worldly to the sanctuary and extend its sphere of usefulness; 
and the proposal of the quartette was simply that they should 
strengthen the choir, bring on a noted preacher who should be 
easily the best in the town, and do a little judicious advertising. 
But all this would require a good deal more money than:could be 


got by ordinary means out of the congregation. A subscription 
paper was started, but it came back to the “four” with a tre- 
mendous disproportion between the new autographs and the new 
dollars it had collected. Penmanship and penury seemed to go 
together among the “ brethren.” 

Finally Mossop, as being the most sanctified talker of the 
quartette, was put up to propose a scheme to the board by 


which the “four ” would assume all financial responsibility. 


“ We believe,” said Mossop to the deacons, “that an exercise 
of a faith in God is all that is required to make this church a 
power in Israel. That belief has reached our pocket-books. But 
of course, we cannot afford to subscribe and wholly give to you 
so large a share of the money needed as now remains after the 
other members of the congregation have done their best. But, 
as I say, we believe that the money will come back again. Soa 
few of us to whom God has given business prosperity are willing 
to devote what business talent we may have to this church for, 
say, two years; we to have absolute financial control of it, taking 
all receipts and paying all expenses. At the end of the two 
years, we would hope to deliver back to your care a prosperous, 
self-sustaining church.” 

“Well,” heartily ejaculated Benjamin Wilson, one of the 
leading “deacons,” turning his big, beaming, bewrinkled face 
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toward his colleagues, “ they ain’t a-going to get rich out of it, 
anyhow. I say it’s a generous offer.” 

But there were doubtful smiles in the room. 

“How are you going to pay yourselves in two years?” asked 
one mild-eyed little gentleman with a touch of the scholarly in 
his face. ; 

*“ Oh! we shan’t care to be wholly repaid, of course,” returned 
Mr. Mossop, dodging the question. 

“If you men don’t like this scheme,” pushed in Osborne, who 
feared the thoughtful doubt that was spreading over the group, 
“then double —no, quadruple your subscriptions, or I'll vote to 
close the doors. I don’t fancy a lingering death.” 

“Tush, Osborne! they'd be crazy to refuse it,” remonstrated 
Perkins in a very audible “ aside.” 

The dilemma put so brutally by Osborne did its work, and the 
scheme was ratified. The “four” exacted from the deacons, 
however, a pledge of secrecy for the time, reminding them that 
we are comm: inded to be as wise as serpents as well as harmless 
as doves, urging that it would not do to lose the successful shep- 
herd they had in view through an overboastfulness, which might 
stir up unworthy feelings in the city, and induce some other 
church to offer him more than they could risk. 

“There is no use of our being fools, just because we are 
Christians,” said Osborne on this point to his three fellows. « If 
I wanted to put some new suburban property on the market, I 
wouldn’t plump the whole blessed farm right down on the public 
without warning. Td begin to educate public opinion up to it, 
and never mention my farm till people were inquiring for it. 
Now I venture the assertion that two-thirds of the people of this 
city know very little of Dr. Harrison. We must have the babies 
crying for him before we put him in the market.” 

Consequently little anecdotes began to appear in the city news- 
papers, reflecting incidentally the notorious fame of Dr. Harrison, 
who, it will be guessed, was the secret “hope” of the syndicate ; 
and as a climax, he was brought to preach anniversary sermons 
at the Elgin Street Church, crowding the edifice to suffocation. 
His popularity in the town proved to be beyond all conjecture, 
and it was plain that the syndicate had but to secure him as a 
pastor to fill the church. This was done; and the public learned 
of it through the following “ news item,” the joint product of the 
“ four” ; — 

REV. DR. HARRISON SECURED. 

That small section of the public which were able to obtain entrance 
to the Elgin Street Church on the occasion of its late successful anni- 
versary, and which therefore had the pleasure of hearing the Rev. Dr. 
Harrison, will be delighted to learn that he has accepted a‘ call” to 
fill that pulpit permanently. Of nis eloquence there is no occasion to 
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speak, the story of his success having preceded him here. People will 
ask themselves, ‘‘ Why hear inferior sermons elsewhere when the best is 
to be had at the Elgin Street Church?” [This sentence was Perkins’ 
contribution.] All seats free for the month of October. The choir has 
been strengthened by the addition of Miss Marie Sunshine, soprano, and 
Mr. Bandini, baritone. Several lines of street cars pass the door. 


* * * * * 


“I s’pose I keep my old pew,” said “ Deacon” Wilson, dropping 
in on Osborne, the secretary of the syndicate, a day or two later. 

“No pews have been allotted yet, Mr. Wilson,” returned 
Osborne. “We shall have to ask pretty stiff pew rent, you 
know.” 

“TI s’pose, I s’pose,” returned the old man with pretty well 
hidden consternation; and then, after a moment, burst out almost 
detiantly, “ Well, what'll my old seat be? The missus and me 
has sat there for about forty year now, and I guess we’ve got to 
have it.” 

Osborne was writing and did not look up to reply at once. 

The old, wrinkled face let a startled look escape to the surface 
for a moment, but mastered it at once by putting on a patheti- 
cally ex: zgerated jaunty air: “ Yes, as my boy used to say,” he 
went on in a higher key, “they come high, but we must have 
’em. Yes,” (a forced chuckle) “they come high, but we must 
have ’em. They come — why don’t you tell me how much?” he 
suddenly demanded fierce ly, all his thinly assumed humor giving 
way before the flood of his anxiety. 

“ Because I can’t tell you just yet,” said Osborne, sticking his 
pen behind his ear and turning a little fretfully towards him. 
“The pews are all free now, you know. You can go and look 
over the — eh — you can. go and see how you like the lecation, 
you know — you” — growing more nervous at every word. 

“How I like the location?” from the astonished Wilson. 
“ Why, I’ve sat there ” — 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” broke in Osborne. “TI didn’t exactly 
mean that, you know. The fact is,” getting up, coming to the 
counter and speaking very impressively, “we don’t intend to rent 
pews until — eh — until — you understand — until we know their 
worth better.” 

A petrified stare of wonder from Wilson. 

“ Until,” went on Osborne, “we know what the demand for 
them is going to be. Then we can set a price better, you see.” 
A few tiny white beads of perspiration had gathered on his fore- 
head as he talked, but the stupefied Wilson only stared. 

“Why,” gasped the latter, after a painfully long silence, grasp- 
ing at a straw, “the board ’ Il help you fix the rent.” 

“No, the board won't,” retorted Osborne quickly, and a little 
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sharply, “we're the board now, you remember; and we’ve got 
to repay ourselves for our outlay out of the pew rents.” 

«And you don’t know yet what rate is proper,” said Wilson 
in helpless wonder. 

“ No, not yet,” replied Osborne, with a return of more of his 
old manner. ‘we'll see how the public bite before we name a 
figure. But I say, Wilson,” — confidentially —“if I were you, 
I'd sorter make up my mind to take a less—eh— salable pew. 
Your old one will bring a high price.” 

“TI can pay it, I guess,” said the old man, stiffening up. “ You 
ain’t a-going to auction ’em off?” he asked suspiciously, his 
shaggy brows coming together. 

“We've decided on nothing as to method yet,” returned 
Osborne uneasily and with a conciliating air. “I’ll let you know 
at once as —” 

“ All right. Good-day,” and with a rare dignity, the old gray- 
haired father in this suddenly popular church walked out of the 
door; but in his eyes there was more of misery and lurking fear 
than of dignity. 

The story of this interview was very soon known to the “old 
guard” of the Elgin Street Church. Most of them, however, 
could not decide whether it was a piece of godly shrewdness 
on the part of divinely gifted brethren, or an invasion of worldly 
wisdom into the sanctuary. So they waited. But Henry Price, 
a man of some means and an old member, decided to get his pew 
at any cost, and went to Osborne to say that he would pay five 
dollars more than their top price to get it now. 

“ But,” said Osborne, in an unguarded moment, “ your pew is 
not in my district. Perkins has it, I think.” 

Perkins, when Mr. Price came to him, thought that Osborne 
must have told him the whole arrangement, and so was charmingly 
frank about it all. 

“I’m sorry I can’t give you a figure yet, Mr. Price,” he gushed. 
“ Why, the public are not half tickled up so far. Wait until 
Brother Harrison makes his speech at the Civic Reform meeting 
to-morrow night—-I’ve been giving him some pointers, you 
know —and you won’t be able to keep the populace off the 
sround. The rate’ll go up a dollar a foot.” 

“ What?” ejaculated Mr. Price, “a dollar a what?” 

“Oh, there I go, thinking of land again,” laughed Perkins. 
“ Well, it’s so very like it, you see. We four put a dummy value 
on each of the pews to commence with — the total to just reach 
the amount we needed to ‘boom’ the church; and then, as we 
chipped in our cash, we each picked out pews to equal our con- 
tribution, on the understanding that each man would look out for 
himself — get what he could for the pews, you know.” 
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This flood of light decided the “deacons.” It was not godly 
shrewdness but worldly speculation. Indignation ran high, and 
they called a meeting. 

* * . * * 

The lecture hall of the church had seldom been so full or so 
electric with tense excitement. The “four” were there, sitting 
together at the right front, with a small gathering of new mem- 
bers behind them, mostly smooth-mannered business men. 
Through the quieting half hour during which the heterogeneous 
assemblage bubbled and simmered slowly down into the doubtful 
order of expectant silence, they individually had indignant little 
encounters with representative “deacons,” when they talked of 
“ agreements ’’ and one’s “ word of honor” and “men who broke 
their most solemn pledges” and “legal rights” and the like. The 
“deacons” were flustered and confused and angry, and much 
given to telling each other of the enormity of “gambling in the 
very seats of God’s house.” 

Dr. Harrison had been asked to take the chair and « see fair.” 
At about 8.20 he walked leisurely upon the platform, and came 
to a stop opposite the table, garnished with a flowered cover, a 
glass pitcher of water and a goblet. 

“ My dearly beloved brethren,” he said, and everybody ceased 
conferring with everybody else to listen. The sisters looked as 
if, at any rate, this good man would know what to do. The 
deacons were watchful, and the “boomers” quiet and confi- 
dential. The lithe fingers of the minister were passed through 
his wavy hair. His eyes grew sadder and more pathetic. “ We 
are met here,” his mellow voice went on presently, “ under the 
most melancholy of circumstances. This church, to which I was 
so lately called of God to devote my humble and, I trust, my 
consecrated talents, is torn with dissension. The sheep are all 
scattered and at war with one another before they have so much 
as learned to know the voice of their new shepherd. What can 
I do?” and thus on with excuses for his position as a helpless 
spectator of the scene. The eager conferences over the seat- 
backs were renewed one by one; and there was quite a buzz to 
die down as he closed, pouring out his oily tones that had so little 
oleaginous moral force in them. 

Then he studied the petition asking for the meeting, for a 
moment or two, through his glasses; and finally asked Brother 
Price, as the first signer, to explain its object. 

“ Brethren.” And all eyes were turned to where the tall, com- 
manding figure of Henry Price had risen, his stern eyes afire. 
“T have no need to tell the men of Elgin Street Church why this 
meeting has been convened. You are called together, on the 
responsibility of a few of us who learned an unholy secret, to 
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rescue the house of God from the desecrating fingers of a syndi- 
cate of gamblers.” 

And the old man swung round to look the quartette fairly in 
the face. 

“The pews of this consecrated edifice are at this time the 
subject of speculation,” he went on. “That arch spirit of mis- 
chief” (his tremulous hand went up in a dramatic gesture) “that 
has risen from the pit for the entanglement of the people — that 
lust to reap where nothing has been sown — has forced the 
entrance of this house erected to the glory of an honest God. 
Here where the citadel of honest labor and an honest wage 
should stand, this demon of speculation has come — a demon that 
my brethren know full well has tempted many a trusted banker 
and confidential guardian of another’s wealth to his ruin. 
Widows and orphans have been robbed at its instigation. Men 
cease to be honest producers that they may chase the prizes of 
sudden wealth it carries. And now” (dropping his voice) “not 
to delay you any longer — though a night of speech would not 
relieve my heart —we are called upon to decide whether or. 
not this fiend shall find a home and a working headquarters in 
this church.” 

Deep “amens” told that Mr. Price had spoken for his brethren. 
There was a few moments’ pause of almost absolute silence, and 
then a slight movement in the “ boomer’s” corner announced 
that Mr. Mossop was rising. He was as erect as the last speaker, 
but his eye was cold and searching— was, indeed, used in its 
proper function of conveying information to the mind, and not 
set ablaze with the unspeakable language of the heart. His voice 
was calm and of a deprecatory tone. 

“Our esteemed Brother Price,” he began, “has been very 
eloquent about the moral side of this transaction; but he has 
neglected to tell what he thinks of the morals of a body of men 
who would make a bargain, profit by it to the full, and then flatly 
refuse to carry out their side of it.” 

“Hear! hear!” put in Charles James Osborne, at the same 
time cocking his eye approvingly at the ceiling. 

“ This affair has been merely a plain, straightforward, business 
transaction,” Mr. Mossop continued. “This church was in diffi- 
culties. We made it a proposition whereby we pledged ourselves 
to help it, providing a means, of course, by which we could par- 
tially repay our subscriptions. That proposition you accepted 
with open eyes” (waving his genteel hand toward the “deacons”). 
“None of you would have taken our end of it. None of you 
believed there was any chance of our recouping ourselves. Still 
that did not keep you from letting us in, if we were foolish 
enough to go. But we had faith — in the Lord, shall I say?” 
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“No! no!” “Shame!” “Blasphemy!” came from the 
“ deacons.” 

“ Well, at all events,” Mossop went imperturbably on, with a 
ghost of a smile on his lips, “we had faith in something and put 
up our money. We brought Dr. Harrison here.” (That rever- 
end gentleman looked a little less oily than usual, at being com- 
pared to an improved style of drainage or an asphalt pavement 
put down to “boom” the value of a suburb.) “ We, in short, 
fulfilled our part of the contract, and now you eminently moral 
and honest men are met together to see whether or not you will 
repudiate yours.” And the unrufiled Mr. Mossop sat down, and 
Perkins remarked half audibly, “ 7ia?s the kind of talk!” 

None of the “deacons” scemed in a hurry to tackle the ice- 
berg that had floated in amongst them; but presently earnest 
Benjamin Wilsoh got up, his gray hair distraught and his lips 
inclined to tremble : 

“I’m one of th’ men thet made thet bargain” (there was a 
high nasal rasp in his tones), “and I never intended t’ sell tl’ 
house of God for immoral purposes.” 

A ringing round of applause spoke the delight of the gathering 
at this reply, and the old man stood nodding his head emphat- 
ically over it for a full minute before he went on : — 

“ Why, ez things stands now, these men ken say who shall and 
who shall not worship God in this here church. I, myself, who 
has come here sence a boy, ken be barred out of thet door ef ’'m 
too poor t’ pay ez much for a pew ez some ‘top-lofty folks from 
Greystone Aveynoo.” (“That’s true,” in a high treble from Mrs. 
Wilson.) “A poor man turned out of God’s house because he’s 
too poor! No, never, while J’ve a vote here. Tl tell ye what 
we'll do. We'll take the church back agen, an’ we'll hey a mis- 
sion stoodent t’ preach — and do without fire” (“ Hear, hear”) 
“before we'll hey it turned into a ‘den of thieves.’ ” 

He got got another round of applause, and then the strident 
tones of Osborne broke in: 

“Be careful, my friend. We’re not thieves.” Then taking 
advantage of the break, Osborne rose to his feet and continued: 
“ There’s no use talking nonsense about this thing. Speculation 
is not stealing. What would have built up this city and opened 
the new streets and paved them, and lined them with happy 
homes for poor and rich alike, if it hadn’t been for an enterpris- 
ing spirit among our people? That’s what speculation does. 
And now I put it to you right here — you church members — 
how many of you will say that speculation is a bad thing?” 

«“ T will,’ promptly retorted Henry Price. 

“Oh! youre a crank,” returned Osborne, “and anyway 
you’ve made your pile—and p’raps you never speculated in 
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coffees and teas! But, come now! What do the rest of you 
say?” 

“ Well, Mr. Osborne, Pll tell you what I think,” said a thought- 
ful looking man with business wrinkles about his eyes. “ Specu- 
lation is all right in worldly matters. ‘Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cwsar’s, but to speculate in the privilege of 
finding a place in God’s house is blasphemous.” 

“That's it,’ came pretty generally from the “ deacons,’ 
the point.” 

A young-faced, bright-eyed man, with a widened forehead, 
full, light hair and an argumentative voice, arose in the rear of 
the room and said, “I would like to ask the last gentleman who 
spoke a question.” 

«“ Very well, go on,” said that person, kneeling half up in his 
pew. 

“You think it wrong to speculate in the privilege of finding 
room in God’s house?” The words came with impressive 
directness. 

“ Yes,” assented the questioned party. 

“ Well, then,” continued the questioner, “I would ask you: Zs 
this not God's earth?”: 

As a gust of wind breaking upon a calm lake compels the 
surface to tell of its coming, so this new idea rippled across those 
speaking faces, one here and one there, that happily covered a 
mind high enough in the hills of thought to catch the passing air. 

“TI don’t think we all quite understand you,” came in mellifluous 
tones from the reverend chairman. 

“1 will try to make it plainer, then,” the young man readily 
assented. “I may be wrong, but I believe that it is more im- 
portant that a man shall live than that he shall attend church. 
You are complaining here that a few men have obtained posses- 
sion of all the pews, and propose to make personal profit out of 
your necessity to worship here. You must come here to church, 
is the theory. You cannot come without their consent; there- 
fore you must pay them what they ask—or stay outside. That 
is a great wrong, you think. It may result in preventing a poor 
member from coming to this church at all. A poor man shut 
out from the house of God because of his poverty! It is 
blasphemy to you — and rightly so. 

“But” (and the speaker became more intensely earnest) 
“suppose this were the only church for you in the world, and 
you had to get in here or die spiritually, how immeasurably the 
wickedness of this speculation in the very means of spiritual life 
would be augmented! Outside and under us lies the earth. It 
is the only earth open to man. He must live on it or die. It is 
God’s earth, given alike to all His sons and daughters. But yet 
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— there as here —a few men have obtained control of it; make 
profit out of our necessity to dwell on it; and have the power to 
deny us the privilege of life.” 

« Nonsense,” sneered Perkins. 

“It is not nonsense,” hotly rejoined the young man, now 
thoroughly aroused. ‘Men do die because they are denied 
access to land. The slums of our cities are murder traps where 
men, women and ¢hildren, pitchforked together by other men 
who are holding land for speculative purposes, die every day 
for lack of pure air and sunlight. Speculation creates nothing. 
Speculation of every kind is gambling for values created by other 
means ; but speculation in the basis of human life betting that 
one’s fellow-men will so sorely need a certain portion of the 
earth’s surface that they must pay the gambler double what he 
risks on it— getting in the path of natural growth, and piling 
humanity back on itself until, overcrowded, asphyxiated, fester- 
ing in filth and disease, it must pay your price —is the cruelest 
form of gambling yet born of hell. A game of cards for high 
stakes — ph! is a virtue beside it!” 

Several brethren vied with each other for possession of the 
floor now, and the one who got it said : — 

«“]T am sure no one imagines that we endorse the wild language 
to which we have just listened. We are not met here, at all 
events, to resolve ourselves into a community of cranks. I am 
as much opposed as any one to this putting of our church pews 
up, to be knocked down to the highest bidder. In spite of the 
whirlwind that has passed, I denounce this soiling of the church 
with the methods of the stock broker as immoral and blasphemous. 
But to call the element of chance that runs through most of our 
business life, gambling, is absurd and impracticable. I admire 
Brother Osborne for the way he has built up some portions of 
this city, but my — eh! — religious feelings are not to be kicked 
about the floor of an auction room; no matter how legitimate 
that institution may be in its proper place.” 

From this time the discussion followed these calmer and more 
reasonable lines —the young man in the rear had made appeal 
to lesser feelings than those he evoked all too cheap — and, before 
the gathering separated, this practical and common-sense view of 
the situation had brought forth its legitimate offspring, a com- 
promise. A compromise, be it understood, is an arrangement by 
which both parties preserve the principles for which each con- 
tended, through some unimportant sacrifice of purely immaterial 
details. 

As the meeting dispersed, Henry Price sought out the young 
firebrand at the back of the room, and they went out together. 





HIDDEN MUSIC. 


BY ELIZA CALVERT HALL. 


‘¢ A BLOTTED score,” I said, and tossed it by. 
But he, with reverent hand and meaning smile, 
Lifted its pages to the instrument, 

And o’er the ivory keys his fingers drew. 

Ah, what a strain! My listening soul threw off 
The heavy burden of her wild desires, 

And memory hushed her sad, importunate song. 
In the swift-flowing music’s tide I flung 

My baffled hopes and my ambitions vain, 

As a child throws aside its withered flowers; 
And sudden calm upon my spirit fell — 

I bowed my head and dreamed of death and heaven. 


O life of mine! Albeit thy weary years 

Perplex me with their seeming emptiness; 
Though good and ill, sharp joy and sharper grief, 
Success and failure, discord, harmony, 

Stand side by side in contradiction strange, — 

A purer sight than mine perchance discerns 
Some heavenly meaning in thy hopeless maze, 
And, at the last, the Master’s tender touch 

May draw from thee a symphony divine. 





AWAKENED — A SOCIAL STUDY. 
BY WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 


Ir was about two o’clock in the morning, and bitterly cold. A 
drizzle of rain was falling, and the deserted, narrow, ill-lit streets, 
in the occasional grayness of the rain, looked spectral. Above 
and around the buildings loomed up, nebulous and grotesque in 
outline, like the vague horrors of a nightmare; a bunch of lights 
in far-away eastern and northern windows merged together in a 
sudden dull glow and disappeared, then reappeared, growing 
more and more distinct through the mist, until precipitately put 
out with a puff of wind and rain. The pendant gas lamps of the 
station, threw fantastic shadows across the wet platform, and 
occasionally their flickering yellow light was caught up in the 
dead windows in the immediate neighborhoods. The headlights, 
or suddenly opened furnaces, on shunting locomotives, flared up, 
staining the shadowy darkness of the north a momentary crimson or 
vellow; once or twice a down-town train rattled into the other side 
of the station, and in a clatter of cries and slammed doors glided 
out, to be swallowed almost at once in the black shadows rising 
palpably through the twilight of the rain and the street lights. 

The switch car from the City Hall Station had just landed 
about half a dozen poor wretches of the night at the Chatham 
Square Junction. <All looked poor, cold and worn ; they were at a 
glance, journalists, concert hall artists, musicians and others im- 
possible of classification. One or two were talking desultorily, 
interrupting each other frequently to stare down the track for 
the headlight of the train from the Battery. Others were leaning 
wearily against the railings guarding the exit-pit, with an air of 
persons reconciled by habit to late hours and long delays. 

Among these, leaning, almost propped against the empty news 
stand, was a woman — the only one on the platform. One or 
two men glanced at her, and with elevated brows, smiled at each 
other. She did not notice them. Her gown was almost thread- 
bare, wet and draggled at the heels; her jacket was pinned to- 
gether, and water was trickling from her hat over her brows, 
seaming her whitened and carmined cheeks. She heeded it not. 
She looked straight into the dark windows opposite, and saw a 
host of old faces. She glanced at the slimy streets below, which 
she had paced the long night through, and shuddered. She had 
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eaten nothing all day. She was too faint to walk another step, 
and had cowered under the stairway by the station to sleep or to 
die—she hardly cared which. A man she had accosted had 
laughed in her face, and then, peering closer, had stopped and 
given her ten cents. And she had taken it. At thirty-five this was 
the end! Looking into the dead windows she lived over again 
those years ; and then lived over the yesterdays in anticipation of 
the morrow. 'To-morrow—ah, how she dreaded it! 

A click of the signal at the further end of the station made 
the group start forward with some show of animation. The 
woman walked waveringly across the platform and held on to one 
of the pillars. 

A golden flare suffused the mist, then reddened—and the train 
glided into the station. The woman stepped into the nearest 
car, and was about to sink into the first vacant seat, when her 
eyes met those of a man opposite. She half reeled and caught 
feebly at a strap. \The man sprang to his feet and, steadying her 
by the arm, pressed her into a seat. Then he sank beside her; 
and his face was as blanched as a man’s who has seen a loved one 
fall back on the pillows dead. 

“God! Is it you, Mary?” 

“Yes. Oh, Will, Will! —” 

There was a long silence, and then she drew away from him, 
and said quietly :— 

“It is 1, Will, and itis not JZ. All that remains of the old 
Mary is my love for you. Oh, I have longed for this—TI have 
longed for this — and now, I would to God I had died ten years 
ago!” 

“She buried her face in her hands ; and then suddenly looking 
up at him, and then rapidly in the mirror in the panelling, she 
shuddered. “I have murdered the old Mary, Will, — but I was 
so friendless, so poor, so miserable, and I dared not die.” 

He had been intently studying her hollow, painted cheeks, her 
sunken eyes and miserable garments, and a horrible shrinking 
possessed him. In a flash he recalled the Mary he had known 
and loved, the Mary who had loved him so dearly ten years ago, 
the Mary he had ruined, who had given up her home, her old 
life, everything for hrm. And then as the present picture, like a 
pitiless acid, burnt itself upon his mind, blotting out the old one 
forever, he shivered with horror at the Mary who loved him in 
spite of all. 

«“ T am so sorry—so sorry,” was all he could say in a trembling 
voice, in which her quick ears discerned disgust and pity merely. 
“If I had only known it would come to this. Oh, my poor, 
Mary, my poor Mary!” A sob shook his frame. 

“Don’t grieve. It was not your fault. You are like other 
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men—you didn’t think. I was like many poor women who love 
—I did not want to think. And now we meet like this after all 
these years.” 

He was silent. What could he say? Mixed with his pity was 
a great cowardice, a feeling of pain that swept away his remorse, 
a desire to shut out this horrible present, to press this folly back 
into the old, unaccusing past. Why did her love outlive her 
degradation, when his had died a year after his first folly? He 
kept watching the signs on the stations as the train stopped, 
longing for the Grand Central Station, where he intended to 
alight and cut across town to his hotel. 

«Oh, I have sinned, and I have suffered. Yes, I have suffered 
horribly.” 

“Ah, but I have sinned, too —I, I did this thing! You have 
paid the penalty and I have gone scathless.” 

“It is nothing, nothing since God has sent you to me.” 

An almost frightened look came into his eyes. 

“ But, Mary,” he said hurriedly, “ I am powerless to make rep- 
aration now. All that is over — you must remember, I am 
married. I have come East on business. I leave to-morrow. But 
I am a rich man now, and anything I can do for you to relieve 
your necessities—” and he took out his pocketbook. 

“Oh, no! no!” she cried, pushing away his proffered bills. 
“ Not money from you. I could not take money from you. I 
would rather die—I would rather rot and starve—starve.” And 
she fell into a paroxysm of tears. 

“ But, my poor girl, I am anxious to save you from this degra- 
dation. I—lI am sorry, I can do no more.” 

He rose to look at the station they were just gliding out of. 

“The next is mine,” he said, quietly. Come take this money.” 

“Oh, do not leave me—I can’t bear it. Let me see you again. 
I love you—I love you! I am bad, degraded, unsexed, what you 
will, but I love you. O Will, even a brute can love!” 

“ But I am married now.” 

The words recalled her to herself. They had escaped her be- 
fore, or their significance had. She looked for the first time at 
the other passengers to see if they were watching her. A great 
despair seized her; she smiled almost unconsciously, as she had 
done with a breaking heart so often in the shadows of the horrible 
streets below. 

“Well, good-by. No,” refusing the money with a smile. 
“ Good-by.” 

He hesitated on the platform, and looked back at her; and 
then the conductor pushed him off, slammed to the iron gate—and 
he was gone. 

She sank back into her seat in a kind of stupor. She did not 
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know the stations they were leaving hehind. She did not look 
at the other passengers. She sat and smiled to herself, seeing 
and hearing nothing. She forgot where she was; she forgot who 
and what she was; the spectres of the streets no longer existed 
for her. She sat in her despair, smiling and dreaming. She was 
in the old, quiet country town with her father again. The ten 
years of misery in New York were blotted out: it was as if she 
had awakened from a nightmare. 

At One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street the conductor passed 
through the car, and shook her gently. “Come, Molly, old girl, 
wake up.” 

Then he paled a little, and raising her chin looked intently into 
her wide-open eyes. They were glazed and sightless. Her head 
dropped upon her breast. 

She had awakened. She was with God! 


CRUCIAL MOMENTS IN NATIONAL LIFE. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 

Humanity 1s rising. Life, as a whole, is ascending. This fact 
will become obvious if we trace the progress of man from the 
dawn of history to the present time, in such a comprehensive 
manner as to include the people in the aggregate rather than 
special classes, and when we also bear in mind the fact that 
races, civilizations and nations, no less than individuals, have 
their periods of “depression and exaltation,” that at moments in 
the existence of peoples and nationalities, no less than in the 
course of individual development, great crises arise. Two gates 
open before the people; two paths are visible; a choice is made 
between self love and divine love. Then one gate closes, and for 
a generation, a century or a cycle, the life of the nation, race or 
civilization slowly rises or falls. These supreme moments are 
destiny-fixing in character; they give a trend to thought, and 
thought colors life. If the higher impulses rule, if the divine 
rises superior to the animal, or, in a word, if the spirit of “ All 
for all” is more potent than the spirit of “ All for self,” the 
civilization, race or nation is rejuvenated. It receives a moral 
uplift —a baptism from above, which is the oxygen of the higher 
life. 

While, however, it is true that taken as a whole, and compar- 
ing various stages of depression and exaltation with correspond- 
ing stages in the ebb and flow of nations and civilizations, it will 
be found that humanity is slowly rising, the important fact must 
not be ignored that the rise of man is accelerated or retarded by 
the influence of the individual. No one is absolutely negative. 
Every life exerts an upward lift or a downward pressure, and 
therefore a grave responsibility rests upon each human soul. 
When individuals forget the sacred duty imposed upon them and 
abandon the cause of justice, progress and humanity for material 
comfort and selfish gratification, manhood from the zenith to the 
nadir of social life suffers for the sins committed. When a 
nation comes to worship gold rather than goodness, so that the 
poor and unfortunate are ground to servitude, while rare, sensi- 
tive natures, whose ideals are high and whose thought runs 
ahead of the time, are systematically misrepresented, abused and 
misinterpreted, that nation enters upon a fatal decline which, 
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though it may be lingering as a slow consumption, must termi- 
nate in death, unless the people can be aroused so that opinion- 
forming currents, which have become polluted by the gold of 
avarice, no longer influence them, and, under the impulsion of a 
new hope and a grim determination to secure justice, an awakened 
manhood succeeds in) changing the current of national life. 

When in the history of a nation the shell of conventionalism 
encrusts a civilization, a gross and deadly materialism crushes 
faith and hope, turns the index-finger downward, and sneers at 
the ideals of duty, justice and love by whose leverage the world 
is raised; when human sympathy becomes paralyzed in conse- 
quence of self-absorption; when capital becomes more precious 
than human rights; when life is less sacred than property; when 
the letter is enlarged and the spirit disregarded; when theology 
magnifies the importance of form, rite and ritual while industry 
begs i in vain for employment; when widows starve and orphans 
grow up amid an environment of moral death; when divine love 
is at a discount, and the faith so loudly proclaimed by the lips 
finds no responsive echo in the deep recesses of the soul — then 
we have the melancholy spectacle of a nation which has reached 
a point beyond which it cannot go without forever losing the 
soul which made progress possible, and which alone held the ele- 
ment of perpetual rejuvenation. Taen the voice of the divine 
speaks through prophets, poets and seers, crying “ Choose.” On 
the one side are duty, justice, love and stern morality; on the 
other the selfishness of pure animalism expressed in luxury, 
voluptuousness and venality. The moment is supreme. The 
coronal region struggles with the basilar for final supremacy, and 
the issue is life or death; not necessarily a sudden going out if 
the lower triumphs, for sometimes, as in the civilization of Rome, 
a slow and terrible agony of decay precedes the final downfall. 

We are to-day facing one of these great crises. Professor 
George D. Herron voices the common conviction of earnest 
students of social conditions when -he says : — 


We are in the beginnings of a revolution that will strain all existing 
religious and political institutions, and test the wisdom and heroism of 
the earth’s purest and bravest souls. It will not do to say the revolu- 
tion is not coming, or pronounce it of the devil. Revolutions, even in 
their wildest forms, are the impulses of God moving in tides of fire 
through the life of man. 


The slogan cry of “All for all” is far more noble than the 
creed “ All for self” which has held sway in the past. The 
dogma of the divine right of property has too long obscured the 
rights of man. Plundering by law may be safe, but it is not 
moral, and throwing a few millions of acquired gold into the lap 
of philanthropy, conventional education or a church more awake 
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on the material than the spiritual side of her being, may be 
politic, but such acts do not take away the woe pronounced by 
Jesus upon the Pharisees who paid tithes and posed as philan- 
thropists while they “devoured widows’ houses” and ignored 
the “weightier matters of the law,” such as “ judgment and 
mercy.” 

The hour for dreaming is past. Not a moment is to be lost if 
the republic is to be redeemed. From this time forward plain 
speaking will be in order. The time for the soul to assert its 
supremacy has arrived; blessed is the man or woman who makes 
the great renunciation, and consecrates life to the cause of the 
people and for the restoration of the republic from the rule of 
the Assyrians. 

“‘ Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou shalt stand, 

Ere the doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust against our land? 

Though the cause of evil prosper, yet tis truth alone is strong, 

And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 

Troops of beautiful tall angels, to enshield her from all wrong.” 


‘‘ He’s true to God who’s true to man; wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all their race. 


“°Tis ours to save our brethren, with peace and love to win 
Their darkened hearts from error, ere they harden it to sin; 
But if before his duty man with listless spirit stands, 

Erelong the Great Avenger takes the work from out his hands.”’ 





THE CITY UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS 
BY PROF. THOMAS E. WILL, A. M. 


Tue time has now come when lovers of God and man in every 
city should seek each other out and unite to save society from 
the toils of the serpent of monopoly and class interest that are 
slowly strangling it. A handful, however, can accomplish noth- 
ing save by effecting a union of the forces that actually or osten- 
sibly stand for progress and the public weal. Arrayed against 
them in their attempt to effect such a union they will find not 
only the parasites and spoilers who live on the producers and 
who may be expected to oppose every movement destined to 
liberate society from their grasp, but that inertia which must 
always be overcome before movement can be imparted to the 
great mass whether animate or inanimate. 

More discouraging, however, than either of these impediments 
will be found the spirit of sectarianism which, while long recog- 
nized as a bane of religious bodies, one can quickly discover for 
himself to be no less characteristic of those organizations sup- 
posed to stand the farthest removed from the blind conservatism 
commonly attributed to most religious societies; I allude to re- 
form bodies themselves. Until reformers as well as religionists 
can grasp the great truth that some sound and therefore helpful 
principle lies at the basis of every creed that has secured wide 
acceptance among men; that every considerable body of people 
working for individual salvation or social deliverance is or has 
been inspired by the vision of some face of the thousand-sided 
prism of truth, and that, therefore, the point of view which has 
proved so attractive to some noble souls should be helpful to us 
all; —until, in a word, reformers cease to regard as fools or 
knaves all who do not subscribe unconditionally to their creed, 
pronounce their shibboleth and swear by their gods, we can hope 
to do little in opposing the gigantic interests that laugh at mere 
differences of opinion when the question of maintaining their 
power and battening on the body politic is at stake. Laborites, 
reformers, church people and altruists in general must abandon 
their sectarianism long enough to unite for the accomplishment 
of certain imperative.reforms, or our civilization must prepare to 
follow Rome and Greece as these followed the hoary civilizations 


that lay behind them. 
283 
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To organize the moral, religious and progressive forces in a city 
would suggest the following 
METHODS. 

1. The Programme. The first requisite for solid reform work 
is a general and aggressive campaign of education. Every panic 
is said to be followed by a religious revival, What we now need 
is a revival not simply of religion — though a revival of the kind 
of religion Jesus preached and taught is badly enough needed, 
Heaven knows! — but a revival of common-sense and political 
economy that will enable us to discover the cause and cure of 
panics and poverty in general, and will lead us to forsake the sin 
of charging up to God the responsibility for the infamous deeds 
of men. 

The national committee of the Union for Practical Progress 
has prepared the following programme of topics for the consid- 
eration of unions throughout the country : — 

Programme 
until the second Sunday in 

June: Child Labor. 

July: Public Parks and Playgrounds. 

August: Prison Reform. 

September : Municipal Reform. 

October : The Problem of the Unemployed. 

November ; Best Methods for Combating Political Corruption. 

To the thorough-going reformer such topics may savor of 
superficiality, while to the non-student they may seem bewilder- 
ingly complex. To the latter I would say that as most rivers 
find their source in a few great centres, as Switzerland or the 
plateau of Central Asia, so most social problems as certainly 
originate in a few great evils to which they can be as surely 
traced as the rivers to their mountain nests. To the former let 
me suggest that nothing should be easier than for the properly 
equipped reformer to take as his text almost any one of the above 
topics, show why such a problem or evil exists, and then show 
that the cure can be effected only by measures in harmony with 
those first principles upon which the social organism rests. The 
reformer who cannot do this needs another term or two in school. 

For the benefit of Union workers and others who may be 
interested in the programme, a copious bibliography for each 
topic will be prepared and published in good time by Tue 
ARENA, the New York Voice, and such other publications as 
may be willing to lend their columns to aid the movement. 

2. The Class. To a considerable extent the treatment ac- 
corded the above programme will be purely popular. In every 
considerable community, however, there should be some able and 
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willing to do solid, scholarly work on the investigation of social 
and economic questions. For the benefit of such, classes for 
systematic study should be established. The Chautauqua move- 
ment has already proved the practicability of doing high-grade 
work out of college; while the possibilities of University Exten- 
sion are superb. 

As a basis of study one may take the above programme supple- 
mented by the bibliography and such other helps (see “The 
Press” below) as are already provided, or may be should the 
demand warrant it. In other cases classes should be formed for 
the systematic study of political economy, social problems, social 
ethics, political science, institutional and industrial history, the 
history of civilization and the like. Any one of these studies 
may be so presented as to throw a brilliant light upon present- 
day issues. If a University Extension lecturer who regards it 
his duty to reveal rather than conceal such truth as the people 
most need to know, can be secured for a course of lectures on 
one of the above lines, an extension class should by all means be 
organized. Failing the lectures or even the class, the isolated 
student, possessed of the will to work, may accomplish much by 
solitary study and by conversation with friends who, while not 
themselves able to study, are willing to learn from others. 

We should understand, once for all, that what anatomy and 
physiology are to the physical body, economics and general 
sociology are to the body politic. Allowing for exceptional 
cases — clairvoyants who can see through the one and prophets 
and seers who seem able, instinctively, to read the other — we 
may lay it down as a general principle that he who seeks to 
prescribe for either body while ignorant of the laws of its being 
or unwilling for any reason to respect those laws, is a quack and 
unworthy the public confidence. Yet since quacks abound in 
the halls of legislation, while the scientific legislator, finding his 
way by any chance into their midst, would become at once an 
object of derision, a public sentiment must be created that will 
expel the horde of charlatans from legislatures and congress and 
entrust the affairs of the nation to men at least as well equipped 
for their work as the cobbler is required to be for his. For the 
creation of such a public sentiment what agency, save the twinges 
and shocks of panic that bespeak the approaching paralysis of 
the social body, can be more effective than a myriad of classes, 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the land, study- 
ing the causes of panics and the brood of evils that infest society ? 
The aphorism, “ We must educate or we must perish,” is to-day 
taking on a new and deeper meaning. The education we need 
to-day is not the kind that prepares the individual to “ get on” 
—“by getting somebody else off’—but the kind that will 
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enable us to detect the methods of the vampires that prey upoti 
society and to save society from their ravages. 

3. Helpers and Speakers. It should be the ambition of the 
Union for Practical Progress, as it is said to be of the Roman 
Catholic church, to find a place and a work for every man, woman 
and child, from greatest to least, who enters its organization. A 
list of speakers should early be prepared, comprising first, men 
and women of prominence who, though they may not have given 
special attention to social questions, are nevertheless interested in 
the objects of the movement and willing to aid it by their pres- 
ence and voice. Such assistance may be found of great value in 
a community where those whom the Union leaders may desire to 
enlist seem, for any reason, to be shy of the movement. The list 
should contain, in the second place, professed students of eco- 
nomics, industrial and social problems and sociology; reformers, 
labor leaders and the like, especially those who are influential 
with any considerable class in society and are not, at the same 
time, so intemperate or ill-balanced as to be unable to contribute 
to the success of the movement. 

The speakers should be fully utilized. Engagements should 
be arranged for them to address labor and reform organizations, 
ministers’ meetings, young people’s religious societies, Chautauqua 
meetings and the like, and also the regular Sunday evening 
meetings to be spoken of later. 

The « Helpers” should include a multitude who are willing to 
perform clerical work, run errands, deliver letters, make engage- 
ments, circulate petitions, raise funds, talk Union in religious 
and social meetings or in private to their friends, and, in general, 
to do any work for which they are competent and by which they 
can aid the cause. 

4. The Pulpit. Religion everywhere is marked by the spirit 
of awe and reverence for the mysteries of the universe and for 
the Infinite Power by which all things consist and in which we 
live, move and have our being. Yet religion is more than mere 
wonder and awe, expressing itself in worship and observances. 
Religion, as the name implies, is a power that dinds — binding 
primitive man slavishly, but civilized and spiritually enlightened 
man intelligently and loyally to God. 

And since the Creator of man must also be the Creator of 
society; and since science shows that there is as truly a natural 
order in society as there is in the constitution of man himself — 
a divine ideal slowly realizing itself through the process of the cen- 
turies; and since man, as a free moral agent, may by his individual 
choice and activity help or hinder the working out of the divine 
ideal whether in his own character or in the social order; — genuine 
religion calls for the joyous allegiance of man to this divine plan, 
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and for cheerful coéperation, by word and work, in the establish- 
ing of the divine order and the realization of the divine ideal in 
the hearts of individuals and in the institutions of society. Thus 
does religion prompt and enable man to fulfil the splendid Pauline 
conception and become indeed a worker together with God. 
Hence it follows that religion has to do with society exactly as 
it has to do with individuals; and the gospel that is directed only 
to A and B, and that seeks to save the world by saving succes- 
sively the butcher and baker and candlestick-maker, while ignor- 
ing the society of which they form a part and by which they are 
limited and moulded, is not only a half gospel, but must fail to 
accomplish even the special object at which it aims. To work 
on individuals is indispensable, but it is insufficient. The world, 
if ever saved, will be saved by recognizing the difference between 
the individual and the institution, and by seeking to save not 
the first alone, leaving him to work on the second, but by work- 
ing simultaneously and persistently on both. All-round religion 
demands the saving of both the man and his society, while science 
and experience show the folly of trying to save the individual 
alone. As well seek to elevate the blacks while ignoring the 
brutalizing effects of slavery, or to moralize the inmates of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta while disregarding the conditions that 


changed men to fiends. If religion is to regain its slipping hold 
on men it must come out from the cloister and grapple with the 
social environment that neutralizes much of the best-meant effort 
of religious teachers. 

The Union must enlist the clergy. Some of these are beyond 
redemption. With those who have grown old in the belief that 
the sole duty of the preacher is to “ preach the [half] gospel and 


administer the sacraments” no time should be wasted. Others 


there are, however, especially among the younger men whose 
minds have not yet crystallized, who recognize that the church is 
for this world as well as for the next; and that, like the church 
of the old regime, unless it lays hold of vital issues and thus 
justifies its existence, the time may come when it will have no 
existence to justify. These are the men to interest. One such 
man, ablaze with the prophetic fire and consecrated to the work 
for which Jesus gave His life, is worth more than a regiment of 
survivals who devote themselves to the task of safely landing an 
aristocratic “remnant,” a divinely elected or self-elected handful 
of believers, on the other side of Jordan. 

These clergymen, whether “orthodox” or “heterodox,” who 
stand for the new civilization, should be the right arm of such a 
movement as this that seeks reverently, devoutly, heroically, in 
the fear of God and for the love of man, to save the world before 
the day of its salvation is past. Let the Union leaders secure 


? 
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their churches, on regular service occasions, for mass meetings 
at which the corporate conscience may be aroused, the mind 
awakened to the evils that confront us, and the will enlisted in 
the cause of human deliverance. Let services be held, Sunday 
after Sunday, at church after church, for the consideration, by 
Union speakers, of the special Union topic for the month; and, 
on the second Sunday in the month, let the pastor speak upon 
the Union topic. 

Some object that the clergy are not prepared to discuss intelli- 
gently sociological topics. Yet, intelligently or unintelligently, 
we know that many ministers do discuss such subjects, if not in 
the pulpit then with the pen and in conversation. The present 
generation of clergymen cannot be expected to take another 
course In the seminary or graduate school; if they are to learn 
at all the significance of living issues they must learn while 
actually in the harness; and how can they learn better than 
when, under the stimulus of a great national, concerted movement, 
they seek to prepare a discourse, a synopsis of which will be given 
to the world in the newspapers? The clergy, like other social 
classes, business men, working-men, law makers, writers, must be 
instructed concerning the new issues; and the Union for Practical 
Progress provides the opportunity and the incentive for such 
instruction. 

Reformers who hoot at the idea of utilizing the church and the 
religious sentiment are like those who formerly laughed at steam 
and electricity. Once yoke religion to the car of social regenera- 
tion and the stars in their courses will fight for the cause. Ree- 
ognizing the splendid work that religion has done in all ages of 
the world we must recognize also that to-day far too much of 
the moral force generated in religious meetings is wasted as prod- 
igally as the physical energy liberated by winds, tides and ocean 
currents. Let the religious Niagara be harnessed and set to 
work, 

5. The Travelling Congregation. It must now be conceded 
that most people in the United States do not attend church. 
Statistics published from time to time by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association conclusively prove this fact. Yet in every 
city there are many people who, if interrogated, will be found to 
remain away from church not from hostility to religion but from 
the feeling that ordin: iry religious services ‘have little connection 
with actual life. If religion could be brought down from the 
clouds to dwell among ‘nen and if its terminology could be 
translated into the speech of caetiba they would gladly seek 
once more the vacan’ }» ws. Others, again, though perhaps 
raring little for religio. + such, and regarding it as merely the 
survival of a primitive superstition, nevertheless recognize in 
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the church an influential and powerful social institution whose 
aid, if it could be secured, would be most valuable to the cause 
of social progress. Both of these classes can be recruited in con- 
siderable numbers for the Travelling or Itinerant Congregation. 
Members of this body agree to attend, as often as practicable, 
the particular church in which the Union topic may chance to be 
discussed. By doing so they themselves secure instruction; by 
their presence and sympathetic attention they encourage the 
reform speakers who, at times, might otherwise find themselves 
addressing a congregation of icicles; they are afforded the oppor- 
tunity to do personal work by conversation and the distribution 
of literature; and last, and perhaps most important of all, they 
may make it possible for the Union leaders to find access to 
churches that, otherwise, would be barred against them. The 
explanation is simple. Ministers, like other public speakers and 
like managers of places of public instruction or amusement, like 
good houses. If, when asked to devote a service to the Union 
topic, the minister is informed at the same time that in case he 
complies the Travelling Congregation will be present and will 
pack the house to the doors, one can easily appreciate the potency 
of such an argument. Furthermore, ministers who are genuinely 
interested in the question of “reaching the masses ” should hail 
the Union movement with enthusiasm for the reason that by 
coéperating with it, they can most effectually reach this army of 
the hitherto unchurched now crowding to their doors. 

The particular church at which the Travelling Congregation 
will meet should be regularly announced in the newspapers in 
the column devoted to Sunday Services. 

6. The Young People’s Missionary Society. For an account 
of the nature and methods of this body see the article in the 
April Arena by Rev. Walter Vrooman on “The Church as a 
Missionary Field.” In a word this society is composed of young 
people who believe that the dark continent of America is as 
worthy of salvation as is Africa or Asia; and who feel that the 
battle for civilization must be fought here, rather than there where 
it has either long since been lost or where the light of civilization 
has not yet dawned. Their special duty is to awake the church, 
and particularly the young people of the church, to the new 
issues with which the industrial movement has brought us face to 
face. They prepare a list of the churches in their city or neigh- 
borhood, together with a list of the prayer meetings, young 
people’s meetings, Bible classes and all other services at which a 
stranger may speak. They then assign one of their number to 
visit church No.1, another to church No. 2, another to No. 3, 
and so on until the number of churches is exhausted. At the 
appointed time each young missionary appears at the meeting to 
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which he was assigned and, when opportunity offers, rises in his 
place to speak for the new Christianity which is simply the 
Christianity of Christ: the religion whose lustre has long been 
dimmed and whose place, in far too many cases, has been usurped 
by the base metal, the conventional Christianity of the churches. 
Ile speaks of the new crusade designed to rescue the holy places 
in every city from the Saracens whose god is “ respectability ” 
and power; who hate the real Christ and His followers as in- 
tensely as did ever Pharisee or scribe, and who affect piety only 
that they may rule the synagogue and spike the guns that a 
genuine Christianity would turn upon them and all their works. 
Having spoken his piece, advertised the new movement and in- 
vited all interested to the next missionary meeting, the young 
missionary stands ready, at the close of the service, to distribute 
literature concerning the work or to talk to the few who may be 
interested to learn of something outside the grooves in which 
run their ordinary lives. 

The next week another missionary appears at this same service, 
and the following week still a third, each rousing the inert to 
the demands of the new times; until, at last, one or more recruits 
are enlisted who will assume the task of carrying on the mission- 
ary work in their home church. Thus, one by one, the churches 
will be affiliated with the central body and led to codperate in 
the general Union movement. 

This missionary work should not be confined to the churches, 
but should be extended to all the literary, social and reform 
bodies in the city to which the missionaries can find access. In 
this way, in time, most or all of the altruistic and progressive 
organizations in the city can be so bound together and brought 
into such direct connection with the central body that prompt 
and effective coéperation will be made possible, and the agencies 
that work for good will be able to enjoy the advantages so fully 
appreciated and used by the agencies that make for self-seeking 
and social destruction. 

7. The College and Other Higher Institutions of Learning. 
One of the freest of the forums that as yet survive the present 
decay of free institutions, is the college literary and debating 
society. In such societies all sorts of questions of public interest 
are discussed, the preference being decidedly for live topics. 
The work of organizing these societies and bringing them into 
the National Union for Practical Progress is well under way, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia and the University of Penn- 
sylvania having already entered the league of colleges. These 
colleges, and the others that will soon be enrolled, will debate 
frequently, if not each month, the special Union topic. All cities 
in which Unions are established should see to it that such col- 
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leges, seminaries and the like as are within their reach are 
brought into the “Intercollegiate Debating Union.” 

8. The Press. This tremendous engine that has rendered such 
yeoman service to special classes and class interests must be used 
in aiding social progress. In the minds of those who know of 
the venality, cowardice and subserviency to the will of classes of 
which many great dailies are guilty, the question will at once 
arise, Is this possible? I answer that here, as in the case of the 
pulpit, we must not demand too much at the outset. The tem- 
perance man must not expect to see the liquor organ array itself 
at once against the saloon, nor must the friend of good city gov- 
ernment hope to see a Tammany journal turn against Tammany. 
At the same time experience shows that the press may be 
counted on to do much. Newspaper men boldly declare that 
the newspaper is run with an eye single to dividends; that its one 
object is to make money. But the principal way whereby the 
newspaper makes money is by selling papers. Let the public in- 
terest once become aroused in any matter whatever, from a 
revival meeting to a prize fight, and its demand for news on this 
subject will speedily be met by a large part of the press with a 
corresponding supply. Now let the pulpits begin preaching on 
the Union topic, the colleges debating it, the platform pro- 
claiming it and the missionaries talking it; and, with his eye as 
ever on the main chance for the Almighty Dollar, the enterpris- 
ing journalist will climb over the backs of his competitors to 
seize the latest news items regarding the great moral movement. 

Other papers and publications there are that are actuated by a 
more worthy motive. The reform editor, when not himself a 
mere organ grinder, will gladly give space to Union matter 
as soon as he appreciates its purpose and possibilities. These 
and all other papers into which even a three-line notice can be 
got should be assiduously cultivated. In addition to Tuk Arena, 
which will contain abundant matter each month, the New York 
Voice, Public Opinion, American Home Life (Boston), the 
Homiletic Review and a constantly growing list of papers and 
magazines will publish matter concerning the movement. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person in sympathy with the purposes and plans of the 
Union and willing to aid its work by contributions, though small, 
of money or time, or both, should be admitted to the ranks of 
the local union, regardless of age, sex, class, color or creed. 


GOVERNMENT. 


That the government of the local union may be simple yet 
effective it should provide for three bodies —the managing 
board, the executive committee and the advisory beard, The 
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Managing Board 


will be made up at the outset of the dozen or two who are 
sufficiently interested in the work to shoulder the responsibility. 
Though close corporations have an unsavory record, it will be 
necessary, for a time, that this body be self- -perpetuating. The 
managing board will have full and final power for the settlement 
of all local questions. It should employ a secretary whose entire 
time may be devoted to the Union work. It should meet at 
stated times, and oftener, if necessary, at the call of the secretary. 
The managing board will elect and delegate power to the 


Executive Committee, 


a small body —say of five members, including the secretary — who, 
in the intervals between the meetings of the managing board, will 
attend to the Union work. The chief burden, however, will rest 
upon the shoulders of the secretary, who should, therefore, be 
selected with great care. 


Advisory Board. 


Religious, semi-religious, reform, labor and progessive bodies 
of all sorts should be invited to affiliate themselves to the local 
union, and to elect, for a period of one year or more, a repre- 
sentative to the local advisory board. It should be the duty of 
this representative to write at least annually to the local secre- 
tary, suggesting topics for discussion, lines of work to be taken 
up or abandoned, improvements in methods, and any other mat- 
ters that may seem to him calculated to promote the efticienc y of 
the work. Through the existence of such a board the evils of 
excessive centralization may be avoided and the managers of the 
local union may be kept in touch with the affiliated organizations. 

That a local union organized on the above lines, or any organ- 
ization desiring to work with the National Union, may become 
affiliated to the National Union, it is desirable, though not imper- 
ative, that such body adopt the name, “ The Union for Practical 
Progress.” It is required that it shall adopt the national pro- 
gramme, also that it shall make monthly reports to the national 
secretary. These reports should state the number of letters sent 
out to clergymen and to organizations whose coéperation is desired, 
and the number of replies received, specifying how many of these 
were favorable and how many unfavor able. The reports should 
contain such news notes as may be of value to the national com- 
mittee and such general suggestions as the local secretary may 
desire, or may be instructed by his home organization to make. 
No dues from the local unions to the national body have been 
prescribed ; nevertheless voluntary subscriptions for the aid of 
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the national work will be welcome. All local unions, however, as 
well as other bodies desiring to affiliate with the National Union, 
are asked to pay a registration fee of one dollar. 

Though the presence of the national organizer would greatly 
aid in the formation of a local union it is not essential. One man 
or woman possessed of ordinary judgment and thoroughly in 
earnest can organize the movement. Every such person who 
reads these lines should at once set about the work. Literature 
showing more fully the methods employed in Boston will be sent, 
on application, to such as think of organizing their home cities. 





PUBLIC PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS: A 
SYMPOSIUM. 


I, 

ABSTRACTS FROM AUTHORITIES AND WRITERS ON THE SUBJECT, 
COMPILED BY Tuomas E. Witt, A. M. 

The Situation in Many Cities.— New York: “Is it not 2 
dismal reflection, that in all the broad districts from Murray Hil 
to Harlem, there will not be —away from the large parks — a 
single breathing space of any description? There will be noth- 
ing but the same long row of houses, all alike, the same endless, 
wearisome rectangularity which is already spread over the best 
parts of the city . . . certain to be the result if we go on as we 
have commenced, . . . City will be great dull place, tiresome to 
ourselves and unattractive to strangers. . . . The great avenues 
and boulevards will run, most of them, mile after mile, without 
any kind of variety or break. . . . Cross streets will be as bad. 
. . . Even now we twist our necks to look at the new synagogue. 
. . . When new cathedral is finished we will twist our necks still 
more to look at that.” Such are the effects of economizing land 
so closely. ‘The lower end of Fifth Avenue is about the only 
example of a well shaded street left in the city. We regard our 
streets merely as a means of getting from one place to another. 
... The ‘promenade,’ so distinctive a feature in French and 
German life, is qpite unknown to us. We decorate our houses, 
but have no idea of beautifying the street that we pass through 
every day.” (“Importance of Foliage in the City” —I. F. C.— 
C. A. W., pp. 3, 4, 7.) 

The same article, page 8, calls attention to the fact that the 
annual exodus of well-to-do city people to the country is a result 
largely of the unattractive character of the city and its heat, 
due to the absence of parks, gardens and shade trees. 

Playgrounds. — Many writers emphasize the necessity of 
establishing playgrounds for children in the cities —a necessity 
that should be evident to any one who has observed children 
playing on the burning sidewalks and in the dusty streets of a 
great city. (See Boston Metropolitan Park Report — M. P. R. 
— pp. 9, 67, 68.) 

Bearing upon Public Health.—Slum areas in crowded sections 
are sometimes cleared away, as in London, by the public authori- 
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ties, “as the only means of securing the light and ventilation so 
necessary to health. Wherever this is done in crowded localities 
there is always a marked decrease in the death rate” (I. F. C., 
pp- 4, 5). 

“The sanitary history of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, of 
Paris and Frankfort, furnishes conclusive testimony of the excel- 
lent services rendered by open spaces. Since narrow streets have 
been broadened, slums cut through and squares opened up in 
crowded districts, the public health of these towns has wonder- 
fully improved. . . . Multitudes of young children in our large 
cities die every year, especially during the hot weather, for want 
of pure, fresh air. Sixteen thousand under five years of age 
perished in New York alone during 1887. Nearly 1,000 died in 
a single week — shocking record of massacre. But it is hardly a 
surprising one when we consider that 1,016,135 of New York 
City’s total population live in tenement houses . . . and but scant 
provision has so far been made for open spaces in densely crowded 
localities. . . . Urban life promotes physical degeneration. San- 
itary authorities now tell us that there is practically no third 
generation in the average New York tenement.” (“Park Areas 
and Open Spaces in American and European Cities,”— P. A. and 
O. 8.—by E. R. L. Gould, Ph. D., expert, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, in publications of American Statistical Association, June, 
September, 1888, pp. 51, 52, 54.) 

The healthful influence of trees and plants is ably set forth by 
John H. Rauch, M. D., in his “Report on Public Parks with 
special reference to the City of Chicago.” He first calls atten- 
tion to the familiar biological fact that as animals give off car- 
bonic acid gas and inhale oxygen, so trees and plants exhale 
oxygen and inhale carbonic acid gas; thus each rejects that 
element which is necessary to the other, and therefore the asso- 
ciation of the two should be healthful to both. (See pp. 33-38.) 

Continuing, he calls attention to a series of facts “clearly 
proving that the infection and diffusion of malaria or noxious 
emanations are arrested by trees, whose structure and canopy of 
foliage act in a threefold capacity —first as a barrier to break the 
flow, second as an absorbent of those emanations, and third as 
eliminators of oxygen.” The first instance is a thick forest on the 
south side of Rome protecting the “southern portion of the city 
and the neighboring districts from the baneful influence of the 
effluvia of the Pontine Marshes. This rampart has been removed 
and the country has become proverbial for its unhealthiness. . . . 
Among the Romans the advaatage of such barriers had long been 
recognized. Trees were planted in rows and masses to guard 
against the diffusion of malaria. The practice was enforced by 
law, and recorded in the Roman Tablets.” 
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Dr. Rauch also instances a case of a negro plantation in 
Alabama where the cabins were separated from a creek by a row 
of trees. The health of the negroes had been uninterrupted for 
some eight or ten years—scarcely a case of fever occurring. 
Later the forest was cleared away and fever prevailed among the 
negroes with great violence until frost. The negro quarters were 
afterwards removed to the opposite side of the creek about the 
same distance from it, but with an intervening growth of timber, 
after which no cases of fever recurred (p. 39). The author 
quotes from Bartlett “ that whole families have resided near the 
Pontine Marshes, and, by the intervention of shrubs and trees 
have escaped for years the nexious effects of the mephitic vapors 
which these putrid waters engendered.” “ Army physicians,” 
says Dr. Wilson Philip, “therefore recommend having a wood, 
if possible, between marshy grounds and an encampment.” 

From Dr. Lewis he quotes: “It is the received opinion that 
living vegetation protects the human system from the deleterious 
effects of malaria” (p. 40). From M. Carriere he quotes: “To 
cover the fields, the edges of marshes and the whole extent of 
the soil with an abundant vegetation, is equal to placing on the 
surface of unhealthy regions a reparative apparatus of the greatest 
power. Trees, therefore, must have a large share in the ameliora- 
tion of the country, in consequence of the quantity of leaves they 
furnish” (p. 42). “Lieutenant Maury believed that a few rows 
of sunflowers planted between the Washington Observatory and 
the marshy banks of the Potomac had saved the inmates of that 
establishment from the intermittent fever, to which they had 
been formerly liable. Dr. Rauch also instances the fact that 
when cholera was epidemic in Burlington, Iowa, those houses 
protected by trees were relatively exempt (pp. 48, 44). On page 
49 he notes the fact, which has been dwelt upon by others, that 
the denudation of hills and mountains of their natural wooded 
covering interferes with electrical distribution and so aids in 
inducing cyclones. 

In an address in Faneuil Hall, June 7, 1876 (see pp. 20-25 of 
“ Parks for the People”: Proceedings of a Public Meeting held 
at Faneuil Hall) Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes shows that “A 
single physician by a single and simple measure (the provision of 
ventilation in a lying-in hospital) saved more lives than were lost 
at Waterloo by the British army and all its allies,” the Prussians 
alone excepted. He then proceeds to show from this how the 
lives gf city children could be saved by enlarging the lung 
capacity of the @ity —the parks and playgrounds, thus affording 
air in the congested districts. 

Moral Significance.—“ Foul air prompts to vice, and oxygen 
to virtue,” wrote a late eminent physician, “as surely as the sun- 
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light paints the flower of our garden. The tired workman, who, 
after the day’s labor, needs repose and the relaxation of home, is 
apt to be driven from it by the close atmosphere of the house 
and the street in which he lives. He would if he could, get into 
the fresh air of the country, but as he cannot do this, he seeks 
the relief which drink and other excitements yield. If there was 
an attractive park convenient he would seek it as instinctively as 
the plant stretches toward the light. The varied opportunities 
of a park would educate him and his family in the enjoyment of 
open-air pleasures. Deprived of these, he and his are educated 
into the ways of disease and vice by the character of their sur- 
roundings ” (P. A. and O. S., pp. 53, 54). 

Advantages Accruing from Open Spaces. — These are enu- 
merated as follows by Lord Hobhouse: “'T hey are the constant 
source of health and innocent enjoyment of all within their reach. 
It is difficult to conceive any lapse of time or change of circum- 
stances which shall take away their value. They are available, if 
properly placed, to the very poorest classes. They are a kind of 
charity which cannot be demoralized and cannot be abused or 
jobbed. They do not require any very great amount of labor or 
wisdom for their management, which is the point at which en- 
dowments for other purposes are apt to break down after their 
first founders are gone” (P. A. and O. 8., pp. 54, 55). 

How to Secure Relief from Congestion.— Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter, secretary of the Boston Metropolitan Park Commission, 
on p. 73 of the report already referred to, instances the heroic 
treatment of the congestion nuisance enforced by the city of 
Liverpool. “To get rid,” he says, “of a slum-like locality that 
was a source of disease and crime, the city condemned the terri- 
tory, demolished the buildings, and built thereupon, around a 
hollow square, blocks of model dwellings for working people, the 
sanitary appliances being of the very best description, and the 
central square devoted to the purpose of a garden playground. 

“This idea has been followed by the Codperative Building 
Company of Boston, which . . . has built a substantial block of 
dwellings about a central space of 80 x 100 feet. The apartments 
are most conveniently arranged, and are to be let at moderate 
prices, while the central space is to be used for playground and 
garden purposes for the tenants. Under such circumstances the 
evils attendant upon a dense population appear to be very thor- 
oughly overcome” (p. 73). On p. 74 of this report appears a cut 
of a block of artisans’ dwellings erected by the municipality of 
Liverpool, England. 

The author of I. F. C. (p. 6) believes that individual initiative 
could also accomplish much if not all that could be desired toward 
relieving congestion. He says: “A few property owners could 
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easily so combine as to create many charming little spots, veri- 
table oases in the weary deserts of brown stone, each of which 
would become in time a nucleus of fashion and value, and amply 
repay its original cost, as was the case with St. John’s Park and 
Gramercy Square. The large estates disposed of at auction, lot 
by lot, almost every day, some comprising an entire block or 
more, would no doubt bring more profits to the owners if a third 
or fourth part of the ground were reserved for a square, public 
or private, and the remainder so arranged as to front pleasantly 
upon it.” 

On p. 5 this writer shows that such a public improvement as a 
park or garden exerts a very marked effect in raising the value 
of the land abutting upon it. This fact should afford a clew 
which our English friends have begun to recognize, if not yet to 
act upon in thorough- -going f fashion. Mr. Basil Holmes, secretary 
of Metropolitan Public Gardens Associ iation, London, writes that 
his association holds “that open spaces in towns should be com- 
pulsorily provided, and, as buildings extend, so shall open spaces 
be provided for the newly built area. The question of cost comes 
in, and, inasmuch as the open land near town has become valu- 
able through no action of the owner, many people consider that 
it would not be unfair that the owner should be compelled to 
pay, say a ten per cent tax on all new ground rents, for the pro- 
vision of open spaces, or that he himself should have to reserve 
as open land an adequate proportion of his property. But we 
have not come to that here yet, and at present open spaces are 
paid for out of the rates which are levied on the occupiers” (M. 
P. R., p. 78). 

Any one familiar with the single tax proposal can not only 
see the propriety of the above suggestion, but the tremendous 
effectiveness of the socialization of ‘ground rents, entire, not only 
in making possible the provision of park areas gratis but in abol- 
ishing completely that congestion which is one prime curse and 
menace of the city. 

On pp. 10, 13, 79 and 82 Mr. Baxter points out the wisdom of 
providing in advance, as has been done in Chicago and some 
other western cities, park areas so liberal in extent and so widely 
scattered that the future needs, even of a great metropolis, may 
be effectively anticipated. 

Mr. Gould, in P. A. and O. S. (pp. 56-59), gives valuable 
statistical tables showing park areas in America and the Old 
World. Among the many books and articles mentioned in the 
bibliography or “quoted above we may note the following : — 

“The Famous Parks and Playgrounds of the World” is a 
beautiful volume, richly and profusely illustrated — an education 
in itself. 
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“ Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture ” is 
not only helpful for students but stimulating in its exhibition, by 
means of numerous fine engravings, of the possibilities of the 
higher civilization. 

The Boston Park Commissioners’ Report for 1876-79 and the 
West Chicago Park Commissioners’ Reports, 1870-79, are also 
valuable. 

For citizens of Boston, the Boston Metropolitan Park Report 
for 1893 will be found especially serviceable. 


IT. 
A Historica Sketcu, sy Henry L. Waire. 


During the year 1890 several hundred sermons on social 
reform topics were preached in the various churches of New 
York City, but they were delivered independently of one another, 
without method or plan. Although they added in their way to 
the cause of popular education, they were passed by quietly, 
attracting little notice from the press. 

On Sunday, Nov. 22, 1891, one hundred prominent New York 
clergymen preached all the same day in behalf of a single reform 
— playgrounds with fresh air and sunshine for the thousands of 
children in the crowded wards. The preceding Saturday twenty- 
seven Jewish rabbis spoke in behalf of the same measure. For 
two weeks the daily papers gave unprecedented space to the 
movement, one morning paper devoting more than a page a day 
to the work for a week. The movement received editorial com- 
ment from the daily papers in eyery large city of the country 
and many European journals. The simple fact that one hundred 
Christian ministers and twenty-seven Jewish rabbis should all 
speak out together and act as a unit in behalf of a modest 
humanitarian measure, was a surprise to the thoughtful people of 
the world, and was universally considered by the press as a 
wonderful piece of news. 

Here is the original circular sent out to the clergy of the city, 
Nov. 13, 1891 :— 


An attempt is being made to unite the moral forces of New York 
City and vicinity for concerted effort in carrying through such reform 
measures for the benefit of the poor as can be agreed upon. 

The first practical reform to be taken up will be the establishment of 
parks and playgrounds for children. When the city is thoroughly 
aroused as to the great need for more air and sunshine for the young, 
other evils will be attacked and positive measures advocated. 

The plan for the winter is to have weekly mass-meetings, each to be 
held in a different church or synagogue and addressed by several well- 
known speakers. Itis certain that these meetings will be reported in 
full by the great and progressive daily papers, and more than fifty 
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ministers have already agreed to codperate with the movement and 
announce the meetings from their pulpits. 

The first meeting will be held in the Marble Collegiate Church, on 
the corner of Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, on Thursday, 
Nowember 19, at 8 p. M. The subject for discussion will be, ‘* How Can 
this World Be Made a Better Place to Live in, Beginning with New 
York ?” 

It is the desire of the committee on organization that the new move- 
ment be the subject of discourse in as many churches and synagogues 
as possible on Saturday, November 21, and Sunday, November 22. 
Where other subjects have already been chosen for both morning and 
evening addresses, a few words are requested upon the subject in the 
form of an announcement. 

We will be obliged for an expression of your opinion regarding the 
new movement, with any suggestions you may offer, and ask for an 
answer whether or not you will speak upon the subject November 21 or 22. 

(Signed) THE COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION. 
Rev. Josiah Strong, Chairman. 
Rev. Walter Vrooman, Secretary. 


Concerning the movement at the time, Rev. Charles H. Eaton, 
to whose church on Fifth Avenue Mr. Carnegie is a large con- 
tributor, said in a newspaper interview : — 


The movement for combined moral effort is an omen of better times. 
When men cease to be fanatics, and reason together and work together 
for the common good irrespective of theological opinions, this world has 
already become a more pleasant place to live in. Not to say anything 
about the special reforms to be accomplished, such as the establishment 
of parks and playgrounds, or the opening of the public schools at night, 
I see one very great reform accomplished already when the orthodox 
sits by the unorthodox, the Christian by the Jew, the mystic by the 
rationalist, and all strive together for the public good. 

If good people can ever learn to unite in carrying into effect those 
things on which they do agree, forgetting for the time the questions on 
which they ditfer, the greatest reform of our century will have been 
made. One thing to be done to secure peace and comfort to men and 
subdue the spirit of strife in the world is to destroy, root and branch, 
the spirit of sectarianism. Sectarian strife is the great leakage whereby 
the power of the churches is worse than lost. Once destroy sectarian- 
ism, keep the various denominations from quarrelling with one another, 
and they will have to go to work to make this world a better place to 
live in, for they won’t have anything else to do. 

Another feature of this movement which encourages me very much 
is that the press and pulpit are working together. The only thing I 
fear is that the , resent move towards a union is only a flirtation. When 
the marriage is solemnized and known to be permanent, the flaunting 
evils of our city will rapidly disappear. The leaders of all that is bad 
are now trembling at the mere announcement of the engagement. Let 
the proposed wedding of the press and pulpit really be celebrated, and 
a higher civilization will be born. Iam heart and soul with the combi- 
nation, and will leave nothing undone that I can do to insure its success. 


Rev. Heber Newton, in an interview published in the same 
paper, said : — 


The possibilities for good that may come from a combination of the 
wligious and humanitarian societies of our metropolis and the daily 
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press are infinite. No ideals are toe high to be converted into actualities 
by the coalition of these mighty instruments of our time. We can fear 
no danger from without. We would be invincible if we were assured 
against dissolution from within. The great danger is that as we begin 
our work jealousies and personal bickerings will arise and we will be 
divided. Division is apt to arise either among the clergy or among the 
newspapers. Our one hope of strengthening the bonds of unity is to 
immediately throw our combined force into some great practical reform 
with such enthusiasm that personalities and small ambitions will be for- 
gotten. My idea is that we should take up one reform at a time and not 
drop it until it is carried to a successful issue. Then we will be ready 
to begin another with a better chance of success. 

There is no more pressing need in our city now than for more parks 
and playgrounds for children in the crowded quarters. Where the body 
is dwarfed for lack of fresh air, sunshine and healthful exercise, the 
educator has no material to work on; the spiritual teacher receives no 
response to his appeais. It is impossible to build perfect men except 
on perfect animals. Physical regeneration must precede the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life. After a half day’s romp in a playground, a 
child may profit by an hour in Sunday school; but Bibles will not take 
the place of bread, sermons will not be listened to by men and women 
insufficiently clad, and platitudes will not serve the children instead of 
play and sunlight. The death rate among the children during the sum- 
mer months is simply astounding. The question of open spaces for the 
young is not one of sentiment; it is one of life and death. We should 
have parks surrounding every schoolhouse. If there is no room we can 
tear down enough tenement houses to make room, and the city can 
afford to pay for them. 

Iam glad to see that a large number of the ministers of the city are 
going to introduce the social questions into their pulpits. It is an 
important forward step in social evolution. 


The following words of Rev. Josiah Strong, general secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance, were published at this time : — 


The perils that menace our civilization are rapidly increasing, and 
the time has come for a more intelligent codperation and for vigorous 
action by all interested in the general good. It is of boundless impor- 
tance to establish some means to educate, consolidate and express 
Christian and moral public opinion and to afford some channel for con- 
certed action and organized effort. Organization is one of the most 
marked characteristics of nineteenth-century civilization. It is necessary 
to great results whether in commercial, business, political or religious 
enterprise. The really dangerous evils of New York are such by virtue 
of their effective organization. ‘The weakness of the church is its lack 
of organization. 

Within the memory of many the various Christian denominations 
were openly hostile to one another. When peace existed it was much 
like that of Europe to-day —an armed peace. At the formation of the 
Evangelical Alliance in London, forty-three years ago, upward of eight 
hundred representatives of more than fifty denominations met together, 
and formally laying down the arms of their unchristian strife, made 
declaration of inter-denominational fellowship. The Washington con- 
ference of 1887 was a most significant and memorable expression of the 
conviction that the exigencies of the times cannot be met with mere 
kindliness of speech or the profession of fraternity, but imperatively 
demand the active eoéperation of Christian men of every name. That 
was a most important step in advance. The time has come for another 
forward movement. 
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Rey. William 8. Rainsford also endorsed the plan heartily. 
Below are his words of encouragement and advice : — 


The great questions of our time demand a closer union of the moral 
forces of society. There is much room for improvement in our methods 
of helping the poor. There is now an immense amount of wasted 
energy. A great deal of enthusiasm is misdirected and positively hurt- 
ful. Much good ammunition is thrown away. All of our previous 
attempts to improve the condition of the ‘“‘slums”’ and dark portions of 
our city have been like scraping the soil with a harrow when a steam 
plough was needed. Notwithstanding the sacrifices and noble attempts 
that have been made to help the poorer classes, the evils we have sought 
to antagonize are increasing faster than our power to cope with them. 
All good people are beginning to realize that we must grapple with the 
sources of poverty. We must not only fight with individuals, but with 
causes. We must arouse public feeling and awaken the public con- 
science. We need some overpowering enthusiasm that will enable us to 
attack an evil at its root without asking how difficult will be the task of 
removing it. 

It is an encouraging sign, that men and women of all creeds and 
denominations unite in the work. The basis of the new movement is 
that persons who realize the needs of the suffering thousands of this 
city have no time or inclination for sectarian dispute. Our minds should 
be so completely absorbed in our common task that we would forget 
our differences. 


Rev. Madison C. Peters uttered these burning words concerning 
the movement in which he was a devoted worker : — 


What New York City needs is a general waking up: something big 
enough and of sufficient importance to arouse the slumbering powers of 
the people. An eminent man said recently that one of the benefits of 
the late war was that it accustomed the people to great ideas. Our own 
times demand men of great ideas and great hearts. We need men 
capable of meeting great emergencies, of grasping great opportunities. 
We need men who can originate and execute great plans. The needed 
resources to carry them into effeet will not be lacking. I believe that 
the new union of religious and humanitarian societies for the renovation 
of this dirty and wicked city will call forth these latent powers, and 
make great men of those now filling humble positions in life. I believe 
it is the beginning of a new enthusiasm that will sweep away like a flood 
the accumulating evils of our modern cities. 

I believe in enthusiasm. It gives a man irresistible power. As Lord 
Lytton says, ‘‘ Truth accomplishes no victories without it.” Emerson 
tells us that every great and commanding movement in the annals of the 
world is the triumph of enthusiasm. All will agree that New York is 
greatly in need of something. I believe that the most apparent want is 
for some overwhelming enthusiasm. This will come of the union of 
vast numbers of people for some great end. I think I see in the organ- 
ization just starting and the mass-meetings now being arranged, the 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand that will eventually transform our 
city by washing away completely the corruption and wrong that now 
seem all-powerful. 

If there are young men and young women who are ambitious to live 
in the hearts and affections of those who come after us, by their heroic 
actions and noble accomplishments, here is their chance. The proposed 
union of all good people for a simultaneous attack upon the strongholds 
of crime and immorality offers a grander field to those who wish to make 
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their short lives in this world count for something than the crusades or 
any of the struggles, ancient or modern, in behalf of human progress. 
If twelve million Romans sacrificed their lives to gratify the ambition of 
Cesar; if four million Frenchmen laid down their lives on the war path 
cut by Napoleon through Europe and whitened foreign shores with their 
bones, those who believe in the coming of God’s kingdom on earth, who 
belieVe their efforts can add to human happiness and make New York a 
better place to live in, should be willing to make some sacrifices and 
forego some pleasures for the new endeavor which promises so much. 


The whole of New York was aroused on the subject of play- 
grounds for children. Plans were drawn up by the park officials 
for the expenditure of $75,000 in improving a corner of Central 
Park for the little ones; “ Rutgers Slip,” a vacant space in the 
Seventh Ward, previously used as a dumping ground for old 
iron and broken wagons, was set aside for a playground; a large 
plot of ground on Second Avenue and Ninety-second Street was 
titted up by private subscription for the children, and now, under 
the Small Parks Act, several blocks of the vilest tenements of 
New York are being torn down at “ Mulberry Bend ” and « Cor- 
lears Hook,” and in their places two breathing spaces will soon 
be opened in the most densely populated portion of the city. 

But the question will be asked — Why did the movement stop 
after one grand effort? The answer is very simple, and there is 
a lesson in it for those now engaged in the work of forming a 
permanent union of moral forces. 

In the first place, one of the great New York daily papers 
claimed the movement as the result of its efforts, and tried to 
exploit the enthusiasm aroused for the purpose of increasing its 
circulation. As this particular paper was believed by the major- 
ity of earnest people in New York to be a venal, unscrupulous 
concern with no ideal but the dollar, they lost interest in the 
movement when they thought that it was connected with this 
sheet. Then, too, the other papers, prompted by jealousy, took 
up the weapon of ridicule and used it with terrible effect. 

The inherent weakness of the movement, however, was that it 
was made up entirely of the clergy. Not one of the prime 
movers, not even a committeeman, was a layman, and the women 
were ignored entirely. At the first mass meeting held in the 
Marble Collegiate Church about eighteen hundred persons crowded 
in to hear of the proposed reform work. But all the speakers 
were clergymen, and soon ill feeling arose, with petty jealousies, 
and not being anchored by any lay organization, the union after 
one sublime effort fell to pieces. 

A great lesson was learned, however, and the active spirits of 
the old Union for Concerted Moral Effort, enriched with the 
experience gained from this first experiment, have entered with 
renewed enthusiasm the new Union for Practical Progress. 
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III. 


PLayGrounps For CHILDREN, BY WALTER VROOMAN, FOUNDER 
or THE New York Society For Parks anv Ptay- 
GROUNDS FOR CHILDREN. 

No reformer has ever started to work for his fellows, no 
preacher has ever gone forth in behalf of a high ideal, but he 
has been repulsed by vast multitudes of men and women physi- 
cally incapacitated to comprehend high ideals, who have nothing 
in them that can respond to a generous enthusiasm. Especially 
is this physical degeneracy observable in our large cities. There 
a sad proportion of the children must develop not into healthy 
men and women, but into monsters. They are often old before 
they are young; they are drudges before they are playfellows ; 
they have a taste for tobacco and beer before they know the rules 
of football. 

Four years ago there were in New York City three hundred 
fifty thousand children without a single public playground that 
they could call their own. The city owned nearly six thou- 
sand acres of parks, but not one single square foot was set aside 
entirely for the children. These park lands were not only a long 
distance from the reach of the very poor, but they were managed 
on the principle of our competitive system of industry, and each 
little bareheaded and barefooted child was expected to hold his 
own against the domineering plans of selfish men. As a result 
of this system, those who walk were, by regulations prompted by 
favoritism, put at a serious disadvantage with those who drive 
carriages. The poor were sacrificed for the rich, the children for 
the grown men. 

The beautiful corner of Central Park known as “the Green,” 
which was originally laid out for the school children, became 
monopolized by professional sports. Early in 1890 an agitation 
was started in the city to return this “Green” to the children 
with interest. About thirty meetings were held and much work 
was done in behalf of the measure, and the expert officials of the 
park department made drawings for the improvement of this 
space, recommending the expenditure of seventy-five thousand 
dollars on the work. The execution of the plan, however, was 
indefinitely postponed because of the violent opposition of Park 
Commissioner Paul Dana of the Sun. The World, a rival paper, 
had advocated the measure. 

The New York Society for Parks and Playgrounds for Chil- 
dren was formed Oct. 28, 1890, at Diocesan House, New York, 
Bishop Henry C. Potter presiding at its first meeting. It was 
incorporated soon after under Chapter 293 of the State Laws of 
1888, authorizing the incorporation of societies for providing 
parks and playgrounds for children in cities, towns and villages, 
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and granting special privileges to such societies. The incor- 
porators were Bishop Henry C. Potter, Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, Rev. David H. Greer, Rabbi 
Gustav Gottheil, Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, Prof. Felix Adler, 
Charles B. Stover, Woodbury G. Langdon, DeWitt J. Seligman, 
Walter Edwards, A. C. Bernheim, Henry R. Beekman, Andrew 
H. Green, Erastus Wiman, William R. Stewart, Abram 8. Hewitt 
and Walter Vrooman. 

The society found that City Hall Park had in part been 
diverted from the purpose for which it was laid out, by the 
erection of government buildings in it; that St. John’s Park had 
been covered by a railway freight station ; that the elevated rail- 
roads had encroached on Battery Park; that Hamilton Square, 
at Sixty-sixth Street and Third Avenue, had been filled with 
buildings; and that Rutgers Slip, the only open space possessed 
by the densely crowded seventy thousand inhabitants of the 
Seventh Ward, had for years been covered with old iron, broken 
wagons and the general rubbish of merchants too stingy to pay 
storage room. 

Chapter 320 of the Laws of 1887 authorized the expenditure 
by New York City of one million dollars yearly for small parks 
in the crowded districts. Under the operation of this law the 
East River Park at Eighty-sixth Street and Avenue B was ex- 
tended in 1890 at cost of about seven hundred thousand dollars, 
But the power conferred by the statute, of expending one million 
dollars annually, has never been fully exercised in any one year 
until 1893, and in some years has not been used at all. 

Through the efforts of this society, however, buildings are now 
being torn down at Mulberry Bend, one of the most squalid 
quarters of the city, and a park is to be made in place of the vile 
tenements thus destroyed, at an approximate cost of one million 
five hundred thousand dollars, part of which will be paid by 
assessment upon property in the neighborhood. Besides this, 
property is already condemned for park purposes at Corlears 
Hovk, Cherry Street, and on Hudson and Leroy Streets, and 
soon these unhealthy locations will have breathing spots. A 
large proportion of each new park is to be devoted exclusively to 
the children. One important work of the society is to exert its 
influence to secure for the people of the city the benefits which 
would result from the full annual expenditure of one million 
dollars for more parks and playgrounds, and to oppose further 
encroachment upon parks now open. In Washington Square a 
section of broad asphalted roadway, little used by traffic, has 
recently been closed to vehicles by the erection of iron posts, and 
set apart as a playground for the children of the neighborhood, 
who daily enjoy it in great numbers. 
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President Wilson of the Board of Health has declared that the 

inspection of the tenement house district showed that the Tenth 
Ward has an average of five hundred ten souls to the acre, a 
population more dense than that of Cairo, Egypt, or Pekin, 
China, and much more so than that of any other civilized city of 
which returns have been received. The children of this quarter 
we many of them denied entrance to the schools because of the 
criminal avarice of the board that makes the appropriations ; they 
sire driven from their crowded homes in the morning; they are 
chased from the street by the police when they attempt to play, 
and beaten with the broom handle of the janitor’s wife when 
found in the hallways or on the stairs. Their condition is most 
miserable. No wonder they learn to chew and smoke tobacco 
before they can read, and take a fiendish delight in breaking 
windows, in petty thievery, and in gambling their pennies. 
These beginnings of vice and crime are the only outlets they 
have for the powers with which nature has endowed them. 
These practices are their only amusement, and happiness to them 
becomes synonymous with vice. 

One of the first practical accomplishments of the New York 
Society for Parks and Playgrounds was the establishment and 
maintenance of a model playground on East Ninety-second Street, 
at a cost of two thousand dollars, raised by private subscription. 
One corner was covered with sand for the babies; swings and 
ropes, little wagons, seesaws, wheelbarrows and hobby horses 
were supplied in abundance, and for the larger boys footballs and 
gymnastic apparatus were purchased. Soon the place became 
the happiest spot in New York City. Every day it was filled 
with five hundred rollicking boys and girls who otherwise would 
have been moping or attempting to find recreation in ways that 
would destroy their physical power instead of building it up. 
But although this one model playground was and is still a grand 
success, its influence reaches only five hundred of the three hun- 
dred thousand children who are in need of just such a place. 
The experience gained by the society in raising funds tor this 
ground has proved that private charity cannot supply this great 
need, and that if any appreciable opposition to the tendency 
toward physical degeneracy in our large cities is to be made the 
cost must be paid by the public by means of government. 

The present attitude of our park officials is that it is better for 
grass to grow green over children’s graves than yellow under 
their feet. This must change, and a portion of every existing 
park must be devoted exclusively to the little ones. Then we 
must have more parks in all the crowded wards of our great 
cities. 

But it is true that in towns and villages, also, children do not 
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get more than a fraction of the possible benefits from their play. 
The best grounds are used by the grown population in their 
senseless scramble for wealth. Parents and older brothers and 
sisters afflicted with the fever of civilization have lost all interest 
in children’s sports and neglect the little ones, and as a result the 
roughest and most pitiless of the boys are monarchs of the few 
open spaces on which they are permitted to play. Left alone, 
the tyrannies children practise upon one another compare in 
cruelty with the oppressions exercised by the brutish governments 
of grown men. The children should not be left alone, In every 
town and village there should be improved playgreunds, with 
trained overseers to direct the sport and serve as protectors for 
the weaker and more sensitive boys and girls. More ethics and 
good citizenship can be instilled into our embryo rulers by a 
play master in a single week than can be inculcated by Sunday 
school teachers and Fourth of July orators in a decade. 

Is it not time that the older generation modify its efforts in 
accumulating buildings, ships and precious metals for the genera- 
tion to come, and begin to do something toward securing to it 
that greater treasure — physical and mental health ? 


IV. 


Bistiograpny: Pusriic Parks anp PLAYGROUNDS, COMPILED 


BY Tuomas E. Witt, A. M. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


RECENT FICTION. 


‘* Eartu REVISITED — THE New Uropta.”’ * 


. 


‘* Earth Revisited ” is one of the most helpful and suggestive of the 
many social visions of recent years. It is a new Utopia, and cannot fail 
to help great.y every reader who has a heart and in whose brain faith, 
hope and love still dwell. 

Before noticing the vital elements of this work, we will glance at the 
skeleton or framework around which our author weaves his dream of a 
new civilization. 

The story: In the first chapter we stand at the death-bed of a wealthy 
New Yorker in the closing decade of the nineteenth century; a man who, 
for wealth and position, had broken an engagement in early life with the 
only woman he ever loved, causing the death of the too-confiding girl; 
aman who had married and reared a family; had become a prominent 
church member and a successful man of the business world; a man who 
had mercilessly crushed his competitors, and who, by following the hard 
code of the commercial world of his time, had ground all sunshine and 
happiness out of the lives of his employees by paying them starvation 
wages, while he was enabled to amass millions and pose as a beneficent 
philanthropist and liberal supporter of the church. In fact, we see in 
the dying man the representative of a multitudinous class who to-day 
win the plaudits and homage of a shallow and thoughtless society. 

The next chapter introduces us to the hero one hundred years later. 
He is represented as having previously met with a severe accident which 
would have proved fatal had it not been for the skilful care of the physi- 
cian and the careful nursing of Helen Newcome, the youth's aftfianced 
bride. The retura of physical strength, however, is accompanied by a 
total loss of all memory of his former life. He imagines himself the nine- 
teenth century merchant prince whose death was previously described. 
Indeed, the spirit of the man of an earlier day takes control of him, or 
rather, he has again returned to life a century after his death. Helen is 
for some time mistaken for Theresa, the old-time love of the nineteenth 
century merchant prince. It will readily be seen how the confusing of 
Helen with Theresa works trouble between the lovers, and the intere: , 
of the stofy for the lover of fiction is sustained largely by an ingenious 
introduction of misunderstandings which lead to an estrangement, and, 
for a time, to a separation of the lovers, but which — however, it is not 
my purpose to tell the story; I merely desire to indicate the-fascin itin : 
— Earth Revisited,” by Byron A. Brooks, Pp. 318; price, cloth $1.25, paper 50 
cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. , 
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vehicle employed by Mr. Brooks to give to the world a picture of a new 
civilization basking in the sunshine of mutualism or coéperation. 


The author’s dream is no fantasy; it describes a condition which, for 
the most part, would certainly prevail, if justice could obtain a seat in 
legislation and upon the judicial bench and be permitted to wield a pen 
in the columns of the opinion-forming dailies of the land. So long as 
triumphant plutocracy controls the great political parties, seats its min- 
ions in office, and deceives the voters by sham battles, cunningly-devised 
tariff decoy ducks and other subterfuges, so long as the people place faith 


ina gold-governed press instead of thinking for themselves, the gamblers : 
of Wall Street will dictate the nation’s financial policy, and trusts, 
monopolies and all specially privileged classes will find their most efti- 
cient friends in all the important branches of government, whether legis- 
lative, executive or judicial. 

But a change is taking place; the great new word codperation has been 
uttered, and that word will be the rallying cry of millions within a 
decade. This high, true word will shine forth on the buff and blue ban- 
ners of the new social democracy — a codperation born of a larger vision 
of justice and liberty than man has ever known. Now this is the burden 
of Mr. Brooks’ message, and it is by picturing what might be and ina 
certain way will be, that our author has sown high, fine ideals which will 
take root in the popular imagination as corn scattered on a prepared 
field. Such books as “ Earth Revisited” are immensely valuable, as they 
are suggestive to mature minds and give ideals to youth. I cannot lift 
the curtain and give you a picture of the new world portrayed by our 
author; that would require far too much space, but I will give youa few 
glimpses. 

Here is the religion of the new time and the church of the people: — 


‘* Where are these people going?’ L asked. 

“ They are going to church,” she replied with a smile. ‘ But I will first take you to 
mine.” 

* What is it called?” 

**] might call it the Church of Brotherly Love,” she answered. ‘I suppose in for- 
mer days it would have been called the ‘Church of the Great Condescension.’ ”’ 

We alighted before a small building somewhat plainer and less prettily surrounded 
than Helen’s home, but otherwise not much different. It was evidently the home of a 
laborer. Numerous neatly-dressed children welcomed us with shouts of joy and tokens 
of affection for Helen as we entered. 

‘* How is your mother to-day’’’ she anxiously inquired of one of the older children. 
“T have brought some few delicacies for her and will take them to her room.” 

Then she excused herself from me, saying she had come to visit the sick mother and 
would remain a short time and read for her and try to cheer her loneliness. 

In the meantime the father came in, a tall, intelligent man of about forty years of 
age. He was evidently accustomed to these visits of Helen’s, but there was no trace 
of the humble recipient of charity about him, any more than of condescension in her. 
It was as one friend visiting another, by which both were equally benefited and please:l. 
The self-respect and independence of the true workman were stamped upon every 
feature. 

* Are these all your children?” I inquired. 

“Yes,” he replied proudly, “and the more the better. 
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* Are you able to care for them easily?” 

“T have no fears as to their maintenance and education while I live, or as to their 
care and training in useful occupations if I should be taken from them. We are all 
brothers and members of one family, as far as provision for the young is concerned.” 

‘To what church do you belong?” I asked abruptly, determined to solve the enigma 
in my mind. He seemed surprised. 

“I do not belong to any,” he at length replied in some confusion. ‘The church 
belongs to me; that is, in common with my fellow-citizens. I do not know precisely 
what you mean,” he concluded, as Helen returned. “To what clfurch do I belong?” 
he asked. 

She smiled, but did not reply. Her friend then thanked her for coming and with- 
drew. 

Helen flow gathered the children about her and instructed them by anecdotes and 
stories of her own devising, in lessons of love, gentleness, generosity, forbearance, 
patience and hope; illustrating all these by incidents and familiar facts, while I listened 
in wonder and delight. Then as we departed, she remarked that she had several other 
families to visit, and also a club of young girls to meet in their rooms which they had 
jointly furnished and acderned for their meeting-place. Here she taught them the 
elements of housekeeping, of the preparation of foods, the care of the sick, the training 
of children, the principles of education, and above all, of love to others, of purity, truth 
and helpfulness. 

“ This is my church,” she smilingly concluded, “ but if you like, we will attend the 
People’s Church.” 

“That is a good name,”’ | remarked. ‘* Who is your preacher?” 

“ We do not preach, we practise,” she replied pleasantly. I said no more, but sat 
silent, confounded by the anomaly of a church without a preacher. Presently we 
reached a beautiful, large edifice similar in construction to the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences which we had visited the previous day. This was not built by the cit?, but 
by the voluntary contributions of all citizens who esteemed the welfare of their fellow- 
men and desired to promote their moral elevation. 

* But what are your creeds and doctrines ?” I asked in surprise. 

“Our church has no creed,” replied she. “ It is not asked what do you believe, but 
what can you do; not what do you imagine will become of you after death, but how do 
you live now; how can you make your life better, purer, more helpful to others. Life 
is not regarded as probation for a future existence. Hence we do not waste it in dis- 
cussing theories of the hereafter or in preparations for an unknown state. We would 
as soon think of dividing into sects on the color of the hair or the cut of our clothes, 
as on questions of creed. Our doctrine is simply, ‘ Love your neighbor and respect his 
beliefs.’” 

I made no reply. I could only listen and wonder. As we entered the building, I 
beheld a vast museum of the works of nature, with telescopes, microscopes, stereopti- 
cons and magnificent views of natural scenery spread out in a vast panorama, as of a 
landscape viewed from a lofty mountain; and over all, the starry heavens were dis- 
played in a manner that filled me with awe and admiration. The infinitely great and 
the infinitely small were pictured side by side, and man —the mind comprehending 
all — standing between them, king and crown of all. “First know thyself,’ was the 
unwritten ensign. 

In one department, teachers, philosophers and scientists were explaining and 
illustrating the great fact that all life is one. “The physical universe is the body of 
God,” said the instructor. “ He is actually present in every manifestation of life and 
force. There is no spiritual kingdom divorced from the natural. God is immanent in 
His creation, not an absentee. Science and religion, after their long coquettish court- 
ship, are at last united in holy bonds. Real science is true religion. Man is under the 
reign of law, and only by conformity to it can he secure peace and happiness, here or 
hereafter. ‘The laws of nature are the ways of God. Evolution is His method.’” 

Another said: ‘“‘ As we follow back the chain of causation from complex to simple, 
we come to a point where continuity suddenly ceases—the accountable invariably 
brings us face to face with the unaccountable; certain knowledge but leads us ever 
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and always to the inexplicable; the known confronts us ever with the unknown. Go 
in what direction we will, the circle never returns within itself, but every path leads 
directly to the incomprehensible and face to face with this ever-recurring mystery. 
That same imagination which has led the man of science to more than one bold and 
noble induction must perforce make one more leap and ‘ look up through nature unto 
nature’s God.’” 

In other departments teachers were unfolding with intense earnestness and interest 
the crowning glory of creation, the moral nature of man. “ He only can say ‘I ought.’ 
He isa god, knowing good from evil. He only has the immortal arbiter within, saying 
‘Do the right, abhor the evil.’ He only has the faculty of distinguishing truth, of 
delighting in its possession, and of developing it in his life. Only in the path of virtue 


can he obtain peace.” 
* * * * * * 


“ But what are your creeds and ceremonies ?”’ I repeated. 

“The People’s Church,” she replied, “is based upon the principle of love, and not 
upon the speculations of philosophy or the hope of future rewards. Our church is 
wherever is found a brother in need; our ‘divine services’ are done to him. We are 
all ministers who minister to the needs of others. We call ourselves Christians, for 


Christ first taught us to love our neighbor.” 
* * * * - * 


** In addition to the great facts of life and love, are the greater facts of the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God; not as fine phrases, but as vital, extant reali- 
ties. Love, fraternity and service are the trinity of life. These make life worth living 
and forefend the fear of death. From maiden-love and mother-love come love of 
country, love of man, and love to the Creator. By the ladder of love we climb to the 
feet of God.” 


Here is a glimpse of the home of orphans and children whose 
parents are unable to give them the benetits of proper environment 
and schooling: — 


As we conversed, we came, near the suburbs of the town, to a broad and beautiful 
park, occupying the former site of Garden City. The money of a dead millionaire, 
long since forgotten, had here erected a cathedral and a school. But now they were 
the scene of a beneficence far greater than any he ever imagined. As we drew near I 
beheld the whole vast park occupied by innumerable throngs of happy children and 
theirhomes. Their gleeful shouts and gladsome songs greeted my ear as we approached. 
The whole place was given up to the children and their attendants. 

“Is this a pleasure park, a children’s playground ?”’ I inquired. 

“It is not a pleasure resort,”’ replied my guide. “It is the Children’s Home. It is 
home, school, asylum, playground, all in one. It is the centre of our system of juvenile 
care and moral training. Its first object is to make the children happy. No labor is 
now done by children. Newsboys and cash girls, the white slaves of the past, are found 
no more. All children whose parents are not able to care for them and give them 
proper training are sent to this home, where they are reared and educated at the 
general expense, All those also who do not receive the right moral influence at home 
or who develop immoral tendencies, are sent here for discipline and care. But they 
are not crowded into the huge asylums of the past, good and bad together, but are 
separated into homes and companies as you see, under a self-governing system with 
general supervision.” 

“Is it a public school ?” I asked, surprised and pleased at what I beheld. 

“It is organized and conducted on the public school principle, as we recognize that 
the children are the foundation and the future of the state. Butitis nota school. It 
is more like the kindergarten of the past. The work of poor Pestalozzi, saying, ‘Come 
let us live for our children,’ gathering the neglected and degraded little ones into his 
own house for care and moral training, singing and dancing with them, sleeping and 
suffering with them, dying in poverty and contempt for them, has borne wondrous 
fruit. He is the children’s saint. His statue stands at the entrance of this park, as 
you may have noticed. He is more honored than the millionaire who purchased it.” 
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*“‘ This is paradise, indeed!” I could but exclaim. “ Let us go in.” 

We entered, and spent a most delightful and instructive day in the Children’s 
Home. 

“The moral and physical development of the children is the chief end in view,” 
said the director. “ But in order to obtain this they must be made happy. The indi- 
viduality and the temperament of each child must be studied, In the first place, they 
are freed from outward restraint and direction, There are no set rules and perform- 
ances. They are told to play and be happy. They are guided and restrained when 
necessary, but without their knowledge as far as possible. Every one knows that next 
to the child’s instinct for play, is that of curiosity. This is employed to lead them 
into paths of useful knowledge; not by books, but by things; not by instruction, but 
by practice. In the same manner, moral training is effected. You would be surprised 
to see at what an early age the deepest moral principles are apprehended by children. 
Most often it is the selfish and immoral training they have had at home, which is most 
difficult to be eradicated. They learn self-control by exercising it, love and unselfish- 
ness by its constant exhibition, law and order by being themselves part of an organized 
and orderly establishment.” 


In like manner we are introduced into the industrial kindergarten and 
other noble institutions for the uplifting and development of the indi- 
vidual, no less than the benefit of the state. Here are a few lines show- 
ing how the changes came about: — 


“Is this a new religion ?”’ IL asked, delighted with this exhibition. 

“Oh, no,” he replied with a smile. “It is what I call primitive Christianity. We 
are trying to practise its precepts instead of preaching them. When men have learned 
to live by the mandate ‘ Love one another,’ they can truly be called Christians. Few 
can possess the luxury of a creed. A dogmatic statement of belief formulated by 
others, however wise, cannot be your belief unless you have wrought it out upon the 
anvil of your own experience. Hence we put it all aside, as a matter of private opinion, 
and join together on the broad platform of united effort for the good of our fellow- 
men.”’ 

** But must you not have a creed or confession as a basis of union ?” I interposed. 

“Why should men think they must agree upon a theological theory before they can 
unite in benevolent action? A confession of faith cannot hold them together. But 
we have a confession of fact. It is short, but comprehensive : —/ am not what I ought 
to be; Lam not what Ican be; Lam my brother's keeper. All men who have a con- 
science and a moral nature, can subscribe to that creed.” 

7” * * * * 

“ The Christian church,” answered Mr. Newcome, seriously, “ since the first century 
has been the tomb of its founder.’ I looked up amazed as he paused. “* But there has 
been a resurrection,” he continued. “ Its spirit has burst its cerements and come forth 
to a new life of vigor and growth, like that of its early youth. Christians have ceased 
disputing about the character of Christ, the plan of salvation, the divine decrees, and 
the scriptures of the Jews.” 

**When did this take place ?” I asked, astonished. 

“The movement began among the laymen near the end of the last century. They 
had previously begun to think for themselves, and for a long time had listened to the 
discussions and vain sermonizing of the preachers with impatience. Practical busi- 
ness men began to look for a larger return for their investments in churches and 
missions.” 

“Our missions were the pride of Protestantism,”’ I interposed. 

“ There were, in 1890," he went on, *“‘ one hundred forty-three sects in our land based 
on doctrinal peculiarities. They employed twenty-six missionary organizations to 
make known the one way in Japan, thirty-eight in India, and thirty-nine in China. 
On business principles, one fourth of the churches throughout the country were worse 
than useless. There were twenty-five thousand supernumerary churches in the United 
States, wasting annually funds to the incredible aggregate of $12,500,000. At the same 
time, in the great and growing West, the America of the near future, the pivotal point 
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of Christianity, were immense regions without religious influences of any kind. In 
view of these facts men of sense and sagacity began to ask wuy should not all the 
denominations combine and form a missionary trust, in the manner of business cor- 
porations, which should expend their contributions in a systematic manner, instead of 
wasting them in supporting weak, rival churches? Lay congresses were convened to 
consider the failure of the churches, and to forge a closer bond of union between 
members of different denominations.” 


Mr. Brooks understands the value of antithesis; hence, after giving us 
a panoramic picture of the new civilization, he recalls the conditions 
which exist to-day. The man of the nineteenth century awakes the 
morning after being overwhelmed with the wonder of a civilized society 


only to find the old passions and appetites in possession of him, and 
he thus depicts his feelings: — 

I saw the familiar surroundings of my room; I heard the cheerful voices without. 
I saw my youthful face in the mirror, but the former being had returned. The old man 
was on top. The blood of all my ancestors surgeu in my veins, from the time when 
they trod the forests, club in hand, stealing treacherously upon their victims, down to 
the days of the nineteenth century, when, in the warfare of trade and competition, I had 
taken the lives of my fellow-men. All the wolfish instincts were awake and eager for 
their prey. Avarice, ambition, greed, cruelty, selfishness, desire, had taken possession 
of their former habitation. Then I realized that man is an animal. I was afraid of 
myself. I dared not leave my room. I felt thateven Helen would not be safe from 
the innate animalism that possessed me. The very thought of her was maddening. 
By an effort of the will I turned my mind into other channels. I could not think of 
the present. It was asa tale that is told, a vision that has vanished. I saw before me 
the scenes of the life that I had lived, the men and women with whom I had struggled 
for commercial and social supremacy. 

I saw William Wilson, once a rival and competitor in my line of business. Having 
by mismanagement and misfortune got into my debt, I had sold him out and then 
taken him into my employment, Bankrupt and broken jn spirit, he served me, as the 
captive prince walked chained to the chariot of the Roman conqueror, until his death. 
He left his family, once accustomed to refinement and luxury, in poverty and want; 
but neither I nor my fellows knew or cared what became of them. Was it not every 
man’s business to provide for his own family ? Now, as 1 thought of them, I felt no 
compunctions for my course, but rather a stretching of the old tiger at his tether, 
eager to enter again into the conflicts and competitions of the street, to fight the bulls 
and devour the lambs, 

I remembered George Walker, my old bookkeeper, who had served me faithfully 
for twenty years at bare living wages. What more could he want? But one day he 
wanted more. His aged wife was ill and his expenses were increased. I told him 
that if he was not satisfied with his wages, he could look for another place. He said 
no more. Ina few months his wife was buried. He began to drink, gradually became 
unable to attend to his work, and lost his position. Down the decline of poverty 
and drink he rapidly followed the thousands before him, into a drunkard’s grave. 
But that was not my business. I drank with moderation, and others could do the 
same. I did not need to seek in intoxication, oblivion from the miseries of existence. 

I recalled the record of man’s wrong to woman — his slave, his creature in the past, 
ever the victim of his selfishness and passion, the toy of his trifling hours, crushed 
between the upper and nether millstones of his avarice and his self-indulgence. But 
none of these things moved me now. All the fair women since Eve passed in sad pro- 
cession before me — the Mater Dolorosa, weeping over the world — but I felt no pity. 
Yet it was not I, but the old man within me that now held sway. Still 1 would not 
yield to him; I knew that the ape and the tiger in man are doomed to extinction. 
With Paul I cried, ** Who shall deliver me from this dead body?” All day I buffeted 
the old man, and at even he was subdued. 
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One day this man of the nineteenth century, who is reincarnated in 
the closing decade of the twentieth century, determines to find out, if 
possible, the facts of his previous existence, which his friends insist are 
a mental delusion. He accordingly goes to New York and searches for 
the records to find out some further facts in regard to the causes which 
wrought the great transformation : — 


“The methods of recording and searching titles a century ago were strangely cum- 
brous and costly,” said he. ‘“ They constituted a serious tax on real estate, and reduced 
its value by the difficulty of its transfer. It was a relic of the fictitious sacredness 
thrown about land in the British law. The legal barriers interposed to its transfer 
were among the pillars by which was supported a landed aristocracy. In this country, 
the abundance of free land and the brevity of its possession by white men made its 
transfer much simpler. But we blindly followed British precedent until, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, the change from the lot to the block system and the 
formation of title guarantee companies greatly facilitated the transfer of titles and 
increased the negotiable value of real estate.” ‘ 

“Yes, 1 remember when that was done,”’ I remarked eagerly; but the quick glance 
of surprise from my new friend, who did not quite catch my meaning, warned me to 
withhold any observations of that character. 

* But that is all done at public expense now,” he continued, “ and any one can obtain 
an abstract at nominal cost. However there is little occasion for it, as the land is 
mostly owned by the city, as you know, and the users pay ground rent in lieu of taxes. 
In fact, that is all the tax we now require. These are mainly expended in public im- 
provements, so that the land rent paid in taxes is largely returned to those who pay it 
in increased facilities for business. All the transportation, lighting and telegraph 
systems are operated by the city. Passenger travel is free, and freight and messages 
are carried at actual cost.” 

* And what is the usual land rent?” I asked. Upon being informed, I exclaimed: 
‘*Why! that is less than that paid in 1890 for much inferior property.” 

“Yes,” replied the clerk, ‘ because the taxes, instead of being expended in muni- 
cipal extravagance and to support those who live by public plunder, are now expended 
on public works; the rate of interest is much lower also, and the increase in land values 
is distributed among the whole body politic.” 

‘How do you effect that?” I asked in much surprise, remembering the immense 
fortunes accumulated in growing cities by those who did nothing but appropriate the 
rise in value of their property through the labor of others. 

“We came to the conclusion that what the public produces belongs to the public, 
and we took it. We began by taxing land values until we reached the whole of the 
increase not produced by actual improvements, so that all the unearned increment of 
value went into the public purse instead of that of a few idle owners. Then we taxed 
inheritances and bequests upon a graduated scale, until it became an advantage fora 
man to give away his property in his lifetime. When the owners of vast estates found 
no further prospect of enriching themselves or their descendants out of the public pro- 
duction, they hastened to sell their lands, which were gradually acquired by the city. 
No one wants to own land unless he wants to use it. They who use it pay for the privi- 
lege, to the advantage of those who do not. 

“This is one source of the great increase in public wealth. Production being un- 
checked, unlimited and unmonopolized, while consumption is limited, and an ever- 
increasing product is diffused more widely among the masses, there is work for all, 
leisure for all, and enlarged opportunity for all. The political economists of the nine- 
teenth century saw the desired end, and though differing as to the means of obtaining 
it, pointed out the path and made a bright beginning.” 


In one place in this work the man from our era asks in wonder what 
became of the standing armies, and the reply is: — 
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“They were disbanded when men refused longer to fight each other. The white 
squadrons are used only to signalize the victories of peace. The appeals of kings and 
chancellors to national pride and narrow patriotism, io imaginary altars and father- 
land, to race and religious prejudice, fell upon duli ears which heard daily of the peace 
and prosperity of their brethren in America, where tae torch of liberty blazed beside 
the palaces of peace. The trade of king is obsoiete. Aristocrats took on their true 
shape at the touch of Ithuriel’s spear — the newspaper. 

“Democracy is now triumphant everywhere. The governments of the earth are 
administered by the people, for the people. Yet we do not employ the national pewer 
to reduce ail toa dead level of dependence, but to protect all in their innate rights and 
to foster the spirit of self-improvement and mutual helpfulness.” 

The author endeavors to show a transition produced naturally and 
without the shock of revolution, but which is as radical in result as 
almost anything which comes within the compass of the dream of the 
most enthusiastic social reformer. 

The widespread interest in occultism and psychical phenomena which 

is present in all great moral and social awakenings, calls for a share of 
our author's attention, and is employed in the working out of the plot 
of this story. Thus for those who love the mysterious and those who 
know enough about psychic phenomena to be aware of their possi- 
bilities, the volume will possess an added interest. ‘‘ Earth Revisited ” 
should be read by all thoughtful people. Many will not agree with the 
‘author in many of his views, but all will be helped by the suggestions 
and the high, pure atmosphere of a vision which, while it teaches noble 
truths, also fascinates the lover of fiction no less than the idealistic 
dreamer. B. O. FLOWER. 


° Just PLAIN FoLks.* 


Mr. Doubleday has given ws in his story, “Just Plain Folks,” a 
wonderfully faithful presentation of the life of a typical New England 
farmer forced to abandon his farm for the struggle for bread and shelter 
in the city. The story has been written for the wage-earners by one who 
loves them, who is acquainted with their struggles and trials, and who 
knows the bitterness of their lot under present conditions, It is a plain, 
simple story written for the industrial millions of to-day in the plainest 
possible language; much as one of their own number might tell it to a 
group of fellow-workers. 

It is a story told from the heart and is replete with interest from first 
to last. While hundreds of writers are chasing the buttertly of literary 
form and losing sight of the flower of human sympathy with its fra- 
grance of redemptive thought, the author of ‘“ Just Plain Folks” has 
concerned himself with the latter; to him the breathing body possesses 
more interest than its drapery. I do not wish to disparage literary 
form — it is, of course, important, and must be present in order to obtain 
the best effect; but the long prevalence of the vicious creed, ‘ Art for 


art’s sake,” has produced a horde of soulless, superficial and artificial 


* «Just Plain Folks,” by E, Stillman Doubleday. Pp. 316; price, cloth $1.25, paper 
50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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writers, who are frightened at a human emotion, who seem strangers to 
vital truths, and who run from any statement of life or condition so true 
and real in character as to force men and women to think; hence a work 
of the character of “Just Plain Folks” is most refreshing. If it is 
somewhat rough and primitive in its clothing, it is also the personifica- 
tion of truth and candor. Its author is great enough to stand for justice 
where the pigmies fawn before power. 

No one who reads this story will imagine it to be fiction. The impres- 
sion conveyed is that it is a narrative of facts, and I understand that 
this is largely the case. Mr. Doubleday has woven facts which have 
come under his observation into a story of purpose. 

In rapid panoramic view we see life on a mortgage-cursed Connecticut 
farm. A little town evolves into a manufacturing centre. A few 
persons become rich, greatly increasing their holdings by gaining pos- 
session of nature’s gift to man—the land. In this manner those who 
acquire wealth are enabled to crush those who possess less favorable 
opportunities. The scene changes. We are in New York; we follow the 
noble-hearted, honest young man in his weary search for work; we catch 
glimpses of life in its various phases; we are made to understand how 
the poor feel; we see how easy it is to sink into sin, dissipation and vice 
when everything presses downward, and the light of hope is gradually 
withdrawn. We also note the value of sturdy moral training in youth 
which is a marked characteristic of country reared boys. The author 
permits us to feel the pulse of metropolitan life, from the rich club man 
and society woman down through the various strata to the denizens of 
houses of shame. We see passion, greed and desire seething én heart 
and brain. We note the soul slaying effect of murderous competition 
which dries up love and spiritual life in the heart of the victor, and 
crushes into bitter slavery the victim. We behold pride and note the 
power of wealth. We see poverty, and look into the faces of the most 

_ hopeless and sinned against of God's children. We catch glimpses of 
club life, where acquired wealth is squandered over champagne while 
manhood is enervated. We see the savage cunning and intrigue of 
coarse natures among the employees of a great store in an atmosphere 
permeated by the soul-blasting creed, ‘“‘ Each for self..”. Many characters 
are striking and some are original, This is specially true of “ Old 
Bat,’ who lives in the hulk of a stranded vessel which he has patched up 
for a habitation. Here are a few descriptive lines which illustrate the 
philosophizing tendency of the old Irishman: — 

Old Bat McAuliffe, by very force of circumstances and by virtue of an investigating 
and philosophizing tendency of mind, became deeply interested in the study of the 
exceedingly human birds that fell on to his deck. Quite an ornithologist, as it were — 
a sort of mental taxidermist as well. He had stuffed many rare specimens and set 
them up in his memory, to further study and ponder over, while he smoked his com- 
ically short pipe. 

There were birds of song and birds of prey. Human penguins — great, clownish 
birds that tumbled and waddled, and tried only to save themselves. Eagles— so very 
dignified, that flew and alighted high, commanded respect, had ugly looking beaks and 
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talons, with which they tore the flesh of other creatures— other creatures which were 
“intended” for eagles’ food. It was so unaccountable tothe mind of old Bartholomew, 
why all the other creatures treated this beaked, taloned highwayman of the air as if he 
were “the king of birds,’ and seemed to think reverence and obedience and fear of 
him aduty. He was really a foolish bird; a club would end his career, or, as kindlier 
cure, a tittle cord of justice would make of him a staring, wondering prisoner; and 
yet all skulked or bowed down or shrieked surrender when he alighted in the rigging, 
folded his wings, balanced himself clumsily, turned his head a little to one side, and 
looked down on the other birds. The old philosopher saw harmless, frightened little 
birds run and hide for fear of this * king of birds” and his miserable screech ; and he 
heard parrots in mindless mimicry repeating this screech over and over again, until 
the whole bird family were frightened into helplessness, and ready, as a means of 
escape, to give up in surrender the flesh of some, if only others might be permitted to 
live. 

Mr. McAuliffe was amused by the great wise-looking eyes of the owl, who gets credit 
for wisdom by simply /ooking wise, and does nothing but, with much “fuss and 
feathers,” catch a mouse; says nothing except to utter a senseless, solemn ** Whoot- 
toot-to-whoot,” which again is mistaken for wisdom, because he /ooks wise and is 
called wise, and so frightens more sensible birds with his owlish, solemn appearance 
of profound thinking. Yet he neither sees nor does anything in the light of day and 
truth, but sleep. 

Old Bat studied the cawing crows and the vultures that follow in the wake of ruin 
to feed upon the carcasses, half torn and cast aside by murderous birds; those crows 
on the fence and in the tree-tops forever cawing, * Let well enough alone, lam quite 
satisfied with conditions as they are.” 

Wit, heart of pity and love of the natural and true, old Bat loved and helped to 
freedon), 2s far as he could, all the larks and birds of song. He would have freed them — 
all, if he could; but poor, unfortunate, well-intentioned mortal, he did not know how 
to release them, though he knew very well that so many were captives and caged. 

Old Bat is a unique creation, or rather a fine portrayal, for I fancy this 
character is taken from real lite —a study rather than a creation of the 
author's imagination. The story gives emphasis to vital truths which 
are uppermost in millions of minds to-day. We are made to feel how 
bountiful is nature and how utterly inhuman are social conditions which 
grind honest industry to the most abject slavery and force virtue into 
the arms of vice. The new social ideals are discussed, and the benefi- 
cence of the land reform advocated by Mr. George is emphasized in 
many lines, and yet the author seldom breaks the interest of the story 
by moralizing. He teaches rather by illustrations, which force home 
economic and ethical truths. The writer loves his fellow men, and the 
book will give hope and courage to thousands of strugglers. It will help 
those who read it; for whenever one writes from a heart overwelling 
with that human sympathy which clothed the life of Jesus in glory, he 
becomes a helper and savior to other lives. B. O. FLOWER. 


BETWEEN Two Forces.* 


The elusive unsatisfactoriness of the final impression of ‘ Between 


Two Forces ’’ — that is, of course, the writer’s individual impression of 
it — is possibly the one factor that will contribute most to its success, 
and will exercise a strong fascination for many minds unperplexed with 


** Between Two Forces,” by Flora Helm. Price, paper 50 cents, cloth $1.25. Arena 
Publishing Company, Boston. 
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our analytical doubts and weighings and discounts. We feel surely 
enougit the author's ultimate purpose, and we sympathize with it, and 
admit the charm of many of the strongest and most subtle portions of 
her work; but we cannot accept all her types and arguments with the 
same complacency as we accept her conclusions, and so we make ou! 
progress with more of hesitancy and dissent than will many readers 
who, reading without any end in view other than amusement, will come 
more entirely under the writer's literary skill. But to keep criticism in 
countexance, let us note in passing that the sympathy that is so spon- 
taneous, while warming lik? sunshine or generous wine, is not really so 
generous or so well worth having as the sympathy that with its discount 
of doubts and queries pays the greater compliment of thought. Then, 
too, allowance has to be made for the peculiarity of a mind continually 
constrained to criticism, instead of freed to light and agreeable impres- 
sions all the time; it is one of the small ironies of the critical spirit that, 
through the cultivation of the analytical faculty in order to seize pre- 
cisely and accurately every shade of beauty of expression, one learns to 
recognize with some skill and immediacy any violent contraventions of 
style; but style itself, ug such a subtie quality, often eludes one in 
the intellectual repulsion o* some opinion that cannot ingratiate itself 
with one’s prepossessions. 

So in the book under discussion, from the point of view of the present 
writer, the author has beer unhappy in the selection of types for the 
representation of the wor.’ ag of certain absolute forces, and the conse- 
quent deductions from the pleasure of a progress through her argument 
are many. We grant the conclusions and are interested in the story; 
but with our conception of idealism we cannot grant that Younod Ren- 
cliffe in any way typifies the aspirations of the highest of mankind. The 
author has revolted from the ascendancy of passion, and the purely 
physical and material factors in human happiness, with something akin 
to that extreme asceticism of the old monks and dervishes, whose 
knowledge of natural science was almost confined to a knowledge of the 
excesses possible to our physical nature. Modern science has taught us 
the diviner law of the more intimate relation between the soul and the 
mind and the body. Passion has its holy uses; and Younod Rencliffe, 
with his complete domination of his emotional and sense perceptions, 
leading a soulless life of merely intellectual and psychical activity, is a 
more hopelessly incomplete and abject creature than the poorest slave 
of passion. The author’s speculations on this fantastic metaphysical 
conjury are very interesting, but we cannot readily understand the fasci- 
nation of them for the mind of a young girl like Cecelia Honerick, who 
was at the same time under the attraction of a much stronger and more 
purely idealizing magnet —the love of a good woman for a man who 
loved her purely and wholly. Still, the counter attractions and perplexi- 
ties of Cecelia afford the author an opportunity for the display of her 
best powers —and she has a pretty philosophic fancy — while they give 
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room to the reader’s speculative tendencies; and in this lies one of the 
chief pleasures of a book. Altogether, Miss Helm shows very consider- 
able skill in handling the most difficult phases of an intensely interesting 
inquiry, that finds but too little place in the light literature of our day. 


THE FORTUNES OF “IARGARET WELD.* 


“The Fortunes of Margaret We.d”’ illustrates the influence of the 
spiritual in life from an entirely different point of view to that of 
‘Between Two Forces.’ While Miss Helm deals with the conflict 
between the natural yearning of human nature for ease, peace, comfort 
and love, and the idealism that, despising the temptations of these, 
would destroy all emotional with all sensual joys, to live entirely in the 
spirit, Mrs. 8S. M. H. Gardner shows the perils of an unawakened nature, 
dwelling too exclusively in purely ‘ gical explanations of all the social 
formule and phe -nena of life. Incidentally and logically enough this 
involves consideration of the double standard of morality. What is 
good logic for one sex is good logic for the other — but society has no 
charity for logical women. And then, too, it must be said that mere 
logic is a brutal instrument for the governance of life, and entirely un- 
satisfactory; if it could ever usurp the dominancy in our social life that 
illogic has obtained in our economic and political life, it would probably 
prove as merciless a tyranny. But nature has provided against such an 
emergency by an undue preponderance of its opposite. 

Margaret Welds are very exceptional, although many, under the in- 
fluence of very different and more arbitrary impulses, play havoe with 
their lives as she came perilously near doing. Her conflict is not 
between the temptations of passion and the spir‘t, but between the 
mocking exaltation of a merely intellectual life and the slow expansion 
of her cramped spiritual nature. This, dormant for so long, is finally 
awakened by love. In the meantime she pays the penalty for her intel- 
lectual audacity, as every woman must do in our society, which illogi- 
cally declares that the sexes must be treated as if they each belonged to 


a different world and were hot bound by destiny to rise or fall together. 
But the mistake of Margaret Weld and some others, whose intellect 


leads them to revolt against empty forms, is they do not see that 
these forms are the symbols of. the highest moral obligations to the 
highest natures, which can alone dispense with symbols, and they are 
necessary to restrain the reckless, brutal selfishness of those who have 
no sense of moral obligation and can be restrained only by statutory 
declarations and pains and penaities. Every union is sanctified and 
sacred where there is a bond of the purest love of which human beings 
are capable; but all are unholy, forced or voluntary, in which love has 
no place or part. We are afraid the majority of men are far from reach- 
ing that nobility of mind where they can be trusted to fulfil any moral 
" #« The Fortunes of Margaret Weld,” by Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner, Pp. 234; price, 
cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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obligation bound only by the obligation itself. Margaret Weld’s experi- 
ence with Professor Johns only proves once more how unwise it is to 
confound mere intellectual superiority with a sense of moral obligation. 
That is very illogical, for the defect of all our education is that it tosses 
morality to and fro as a mental exercise. We have this illustrated every 
day in our laws, our literature, our churches, our colleges, our theology 
and our philanthropy. It is always the same old game. The world 
has always seen the substitution of the merely intellectual for the moral; 
and the intellectual when not bound up in morality is as dangerous as 
ignorance. 

The fact that there was no natural affinity between Margaret Weld 
and Professor Johns, other than an interest in similar intellectual pur- 
suits, makes Mrs. Gardner’s story a little unfortunate as an exemplifica- 
tion of the extreme injustice of the double standard of morals; for, 
while she alone suffered in the world’s estimation after Johns’ unmanly 
and brutal desertion of her, she had certainly allowed herself to drift 
into a union, which, lacking entirely the element of love, was unholy 
from the most liberal point of view. We cannot eliminate the moral 
from life, let our intellectual development reach any plane; and only 
very poor intellects imagine that the force that holds the world together 
can be expeiled by any such ascendancy of pure reason. The more 
science teaches us the sanctions of reason the more it will insist upon 
the sanctions of ethics. Purely materialistic thinking is unscientific in 
our day, and it can never, thank Heaven, hope for any rehabilitation. 

The final lesson of ‘* Margaret Weld” is the old one that the finest ex- 
pression of the nature of every man or woman is love. If we can hope 
for that intellectual expansion which will lead us to extend the present 
narrow domestic boundaries of love to include all our sorrow-burdened 
fellows, we can hope for the transformation of the world. But ah, dear! 
who, looking round upon our life as it is to-day, in this generation of a 
new-born science, can have the courage to cherish such an If? 

‘* Margaret Weld,’’ however, is a book which will force many to think 
of certain of our social problems with a broader grasp of certain possible 
factors, and, let us hope, in consequence, with a new tolerance. 


Dr. JOHN SAWYER.* 


‘“‘Dr. John Sawyer,” by Mrs. E. J. Bartlett, is one of the latest issues 
in the handy and tasteful “Side Pocket Series,” and it is one of those 
little stories now becoming so popular, in which a series of rapid and 
sharp impressions gives a picture of real life such as is infrequently met in 
the long novel of the day. It is from our point of view a very encourag- 
ing sign that this sort of quick, vivid portraiture and presentation in 
fiction is meeting with such warm appreciation at the hands of novel 


*Dr. John Sawyer,” by Mrs. E. J. Bartlett. In the “ Side Pocket Series.” Price, 
cloth 75 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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readers; for novels occupying the same space as a whole system of 
philosophy, and which merely dawdled through the commonplaces and 
conventionalities of life, were, in an infinite multiplication, becoming an 
abomination and a scandal to the alleged common sense of our civiliza- 
tion. And yet we can all of us enjoy a light and agreeable fiction, for 
the very reason that impels us all to delight in those fictions of social 
life, which cost a good deal more and are not, as a rule, nearly so satis- 
factory. 

All those readers who enjoy the meat of their fictions condensed, and 
who have been in the habit of skipping the desert wastes of description 
and explanation in the ordinary novel, will enjoy these delightful modern 
bibelots, in which necessarily nothing that is not absolutely essential to 
the progress of the story can find a place. Thus the characters have to 
explain themselves, and the old-fashioned and fatally easy method of 
labellirg them is denied to the writer, who must perforce use his dia- 
logue with dramatic effect or — despair of entering this most difficult 
field of fiction; a field more difficult than the very short story which can 
sometimes almost entirely dispense with dialogue, and more perilous 
than the long novel with its latitude for retrieving false touches, whole 
chapters even. It has always seemed to the writer that the length of 
most fictions, considering the brevity of life, was something of an im- 
pertinence, except in the rare instances of very great novels, and he may 
therefore be excused a little warmth in welcoming the introduction of 
the bibelot in light literature. This is precisely the position fiction 
should occupy in our reading, remembering the scantiness of our leisure; 
and in this compass we can enjoy our excursions supremely. 

“Dr. John Sawyer” is an agreeable little story which fufils the first 
and most obvious requirement of a fiction. It tells a story and tells it 
without any flagging of the interest. The characters are sketchily but 
firmly drawn, and stand out with sufficient distinctness for the pur- 
pose of the story. The author has not that sureness and distinction of 
style which is, in the eyes of a literary critic, the crowning glory of a 
writer; but then there are not a dozen contemporary writers who have 
it, and they belong to the masters of the art. Mrs. Bartlett has a good 
story to tell, and is imbued with an earnest though subordinate purpose, 
and that for most readers is of more importance than the distinction of 
style, which is so rare and so indefinable. Dr. John Sawyer and the 


” 


little group of which he forms the centre will while away most agreeably 
a summer afternoon. 


Certain psychical phenomena, which are now interesting thinkers of 
every shade of opinion, are incidentally treated in Mrs. Bartlett’s story; 
and it is interesting to note that in a prefatory word she certifies that 
the remarkable things she tells of Allan Varney came under her own 
observation. W. B. Harre. 
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MARGARET SALISBURY.* 


The scientific investigations recently made by the lamented Charcot, 
and others, of the phenomena of hypnotism and various allied mental 
conditions, have not only swept away, we trust fSrever, most of the rub- 
bish and false teachings which a morbid curiosity and blind credulity 
had attached to them, but have lent additional interest and importance 
to the comparatively new science of psychology, besides, curiously 
enough, contesting for supremacy in the field of imaginative literature. 
This last phase of a subject which has already undergone such a vast 
number and variety of kaleidoscopic changes, is most ably and entertain- 
ingly presented in a new novel from the pen of Mrs. Mary Holland Lee. 

In this work the heroine, Margaret Salisbury, represents one of the 
comparatively few supersensitive subjects belonging to the class hyper- 
neurypoinda, in which the induction of the hypnotic state is brought about 
by the mere will power of the operator, without the aid of passes or 
other external means. Such supersensitive subjects, at least such as is 
portrayed in this work, are seldom met with in real life; for while 
Margaret Salisbury is apparently so susceptible to the hypnotizing intlu- 
ence of the operator, Miss Appleton, as to fall unconsciously and at once 
under the latter’s power whenever she brings it to bear upon her, unlike 
most cases, its effect, so far as controlling cr suppressing the will-power 
of the subject is concerned, is complet: aud permanent; whereas in ordi- 
nary cases, when intentionally or er «ficially produced, contrary to the 
general belief, a mere breath of air —r at most a strong physical impres- 
sion, such as a shake of the head or a dash of water in the face, will at 
once restore the subject to full consciousness, and remove every false 
mental impression which the operator may have produced. 

This brings us to consider, in the case under review, the very strong 
mesmeric (hypnotizing) power of Miss Appleton. It would seem that 
she was invested, or rather surrounded, with an atmosphere of nervous 
energy, capable of influencing to a greater or less degree, according to 
the distance and impressibility of the subject, the nervous system of the 
patient. That certain “mediums,” as they are called, have this power, is 
no longer an open question. But whether they can exercise it effectively 
upon subjects not in their immediate presence, is not so certain, not- 
withstanding the cumulative evidence in favor of what is known as 
‘“‘mental telegraphy.’’ My own opinion is that the effect in question 
(hypnotism) can only be artificially induced, when the operator, besides 
being in the immediate vicinity of the subject, either resorts to external 
means, as in ‘‘ Braidism,”’ or is possessed of both an unusually strong 
will-power and a marked neurotic constitution. Under such cireum- 
stances, the nervously weak are overpowered by the nervously strong, 
the former being influenced partly by the surcharged nervous system of 





* Margaret Salisbury,” by Mary Holland Lee. Pp. 348; cloth $1.25, paper 50 cents. 
Arena Publisking Company, Boston, Mass. 
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the latter, and partly, it is probable, by atmospheric and ocular im- 
pressions. 

While, therefore, ‘‘ Margaret Salisbury” represents a rather unusual 
form of the hypnotic constitution, it is not a fictitious one, and, consid- 


ering the purpose in view, has no doubt been wisely selected by the 


author as a type of the abnormal condition she wished to illustrate. 

But hypnotism is not the only point of interest in this semi-scientific 
novel. Heredity, as well, receives its full share of attention, and adds 
materially to the value of the work. In short, while possessing no little 
interest as a story, the author may well be proud of her success in 
dealing with such recondite subjects as she has brought before us in 
“* Margaret Salisbury.” C. P. Hart, M. D. 


SOME IMPORTANT ECONOMIC WORKS. 
RAILWAYS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA.* 


On Chicago Day, October 9, I was within fifty miles of Chicago, and 
felt no desire to join the crowd that pressed toward the big city to do 
her honor. I was reading Mrs. Marion Todd's * Railways ef Europe 
and America,”’ and as the various villanies that disgrace railr. «d man- 
agement in this country passed in review before me the thou ‘it was 
ever present, How many of those rich men who got up the .ew Vanity 
Fair, with its undeniable wonders, obtained their riches in ways different 
from those employed by the average railroad promoter ? 

Mrs. Todd’s book contains much v: lusble matter, rather hastily put 
together, and sometimes lacking the force it would have were «the 
naterial better classified, and were more attention paid to cross-heads. 
For instance, though an attempt is made to give such heads, at p. 141 
the story of the Denver & St. Joe steal is followed at great length by 
that of the Northern Pacific, without any heading, or even the mention 
of the name of the road for several pages. 

Again confusion is caused by the wrong use of decimals, as at p. 48, 
where passenger and freight rates are given under the head, ‘‘ Cents per 
Mile” thus, ‘ .02961,”’ ete., instead of 2.961, ete., the usual style. 

A singular anachronism occurs on p. 187, where she says: — 

It was by beacon lights that the announcement was made to the palace at Rome of 
the fall of Troy. 

As Troy was destroyed long before Rome was founded, she probably 
refers to Carthage. 

With these few criticisms, I proceed to indicate some of the most 
valuable points of the book. It is a very timely addition to anti-monop- 
oly literature, and a useful compendium of the facts and arguments that 
are leading the United States govérnment to ownership of railroads and 
many other large industries. 

** Railways of Europe and America,” by Marion Todd. Pp. 292; price, cloth $1.25, 
paper 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass 
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A fitting motto for the work would be the saying of Albert Stickney, 
himself a railroad president and organizer for many years. He said, 
** As individuals, | could believe my fellow presidents; but as officials | 
would not believe one of them under oath, or trust him with my 
watch.” 


Again, a saying of Thomas Carlyle would make a good motto. In a 
letter in 1875 he said, ‘‘ lam able to discern no progress nowadays save 


in smithy work —a very sooty, shrieky and to me contemptible kind of 
progress, yielding immensities of gold to those who least of all among 
us deserve it, and who can do, when one reflects upon it, nothing but 
mischief by being thus made kings among us their fellows.” 

In Mrs. Todd’s book American railroads are first discussed. We learn 
that the stocks of our roads amount to $4,409,658,485. With bonds and 
other debts the capital is $9,437,343,420. In the statistics for 1890, 
furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission, we read : — 

Railroad managers are the only persons [except bankers—S. L.] who can borrow 
more money than their stocks are worth, . . . In a rough way bonds represent the bed 
rock value of railroad property, while stocks represent their speculative value 
The explanation of their over-capitalization will be found in that series of accidents, 
mismanagements and shrewd managements which makes up the history of railroad 
developments in the United States. . . . Stocks, like cards, are only used to play and 
gamble with. 

One of the pleasant amenities of railroad business is thus described : — 

The imposition of railway managers in levying a tariff high enough to yield a divi- 
dend upon the millions donated by Congress, towns, cities, counties and states, is an 
abuse which would justify a revolt. 

Prof. E. J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania, gives a careful 
description of railroad making. A company will be formed by paying 
in five per cent of the nominal capital. The directors of the original 
company issue to themselves, as directors of a construction company, 
bonds of the road at a high rate of interest, in payment of enormous 
charges of construction. Then they borrow money to pay interest on 
the bonds and dividends on the stock, to make the public believe the 
road is paying. They then sell the stocks and bonds at a high value, 
and retire with enormous fortunes from a bankrupt road, with stocks 
and bonds representing several times what the construction should have 
cost. These serve as an excuse for big charges on freight and passengers. 
Let a state interfere with these rates and indignant capital would boy- 
cott it. Competition thus becomes a useless myth. 

C. Wood Davis says that high railway salaries are paid because the 
recipients are believed to have the ability to hold up their end in un- 
scrupulous corporate warfare; when, as one president expressed it, “* The 
greatest liar comes out ahead.” 

Hon. T. V. Cator, in a book on ‘‘ National Ownership of Railroads” 
said of California legislators : — 

The rapacious horde ought to be driven into the sea. We are forced to the melan- 
choly conclusion that the abstention of the railways from participation in public affairs 
is the only condition of freedom from this defilement. 
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The San Francisco Examiner said in 1892 that California courts had 
evolved a new principle. That principle is, that men who are influential 
enough to make and unmake judges can do as they please. 

The following statement of J. J. Ingalls, in 1880, has been much used 
by Populists. He said of the Kansas railroad judge, Horton, ‘ Instead 
of sitting in judgment on the lives, the liberties and the estates of the 
people, this culprit should be summoned to answer for his crimes and 
be consigned to a felon’s cell.’e This Judge Horton was one of those 
who decided in the interest of the Republicans, as against the Populists, 
in the battle for the Kansas legislature in the winter of 1892-93. 

As to the Interstate Commission, it is not distasteful to railway 
managers, 

It enthrones them in politics more securely than ever. As the judges of the Supreme 
Court are installed, so are these railroad commissioners appointed by the President, 
and contirmed by the Senate. Of course all this invites railroad attention to politics 
... To secure such men in office as will serve them, irrespective of political color, is 
their only object; which object has been attained. And yet there is a pitiful fear 
among a certain class that our railroads will get into politics if the government 
becomes owner 

Professor Bryce of England says: 

When the master of one of the greatest Western lines travels towards the Pacific on 
his palace car, his journey is like a royal progress. Governors of states and territories 
bow before him; legislatures receive him in solemn session; cities and towns seek to 
propitiate him: for has he not the means of making or marring a city’s fortune ? 

The railway commissioners of Georgia said in 1881: — 

The moral and social consequences of these corruptions are even worse than the 
political; they are simply appalling. We contemplate them with anxiety and dismay 
fhe demoralization is worse than war—as fraud is meaner than force and trickery 
than violence. 

The convention that nominated Harrison in 1888 reeked with rail- 
roadism. The Wabash, the Union Pacitic, the Central Pacitic dictated 
all. The Chicago News says: 

The Union Pacitic took the Nebraska delegation there in the private car of the 
general manager, which waited for and took them back. 

Depew wanted the nomination. ‘ But,” said the Chicago Tribune, — 


it was a case of Elijah carried up out of the sight of mortals, gently dropping his 
mantle and entrusting it to the favorable breezes to waft it to the feet of Elisha. If 
Mr. Depew could not remain longer among his trusty followers, why should not Mr. 
Harrison become a prophet of the new dispensation? Harrison, as a railroad attorney, 
identified with Elkins in Wall Street schemes and Montana cattle bubbles, was the 
ideal candidate. . . . But he would not guarantee that it would be bestowed upon any 
Republican less closely identified with the dark side of Wall Street and the back alleys 
of dubious financial adventures 


In 1891 when Mr. Wheeler was running for governor of Iowa on the 


Republican ticket, and Mr. Boies on the Democratic ticket, the Sidney 
(lowa) Herald said: 


The spectacle of Judge Hubbard, the well-known Chicago & Northwestern attorney, 


grooming Wheeler for governor, and his partner, Clark, grooming Horace E. Boies, is 
one that the average farmer will not look upon with favor 
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The Pacitie Railroad, not satisfied with its other plunder, made these 
rules for merchants: — 

1. The merchant must ship all his goods by railroad to the exclusion of ships or 
steamers. 2. Contractors shall not buy from, sell to or trade with any other merchant 
who is not also a special contractor with the railroad. 3. The merchant also concedes 
to the railroad the right to break open his packages, in transit, and examine the con- 
tents, to discover any evasion of the schedule classification. 

Yet Stanford said in the Senate, Jan. 11, 1887: — 

Up to this time everything in the railroad has come from private sources. No 
monopoly is given to it. It interferes with no rights previously existing, and is never 
used except when it offers advantages to the shipper or traveller superior to those 
existing before. 

To cap the climax, one of Stanford’s tools, Judge Shafter, at the 
opening of the Stanford University, said that 
There was one thing also which he hoped to see taught in this institution. He was 
sorry to see embodied in our national constitution the sophism that government derives 
its power from the consent of the governed, and hoped that the error of this assertion 
would be impressed upon the students, 

A comparison of rates for freight and passengers, as given in various 
parts of the book, is very interesting. A summary for the United States 
shows that the average passenger rate is 2.167 cents per mile. Freight 
is .941 cents per ton per mile. So the roads take 2.503 tons of freight 
and one passenger a mile for the same money. A strange discrepancy, 
truly. 

In India the passenger rate is .52 of a cent, and for freight 1.25, or 2.4 
passengers for the same as-one ton, 

In Germany the passenger rates vary from 3.045 cents first class to .75 
cents fourth class and .586 army rates. ‘The average rate is 1.179. In 


Europe it has become a proverb that lords, Americans and fools are the 


only ones who travel first class. 

In Austro-Hungary in 1888 (the zone system came in in 1889) the pass- 
enger rates were from first class, 2.961 cents, to .534 cents per mile for 
military; average rates for all classes, 1.306 cents. Freight average, 1.557 
cents per ton per mile. 

One thing that makes comparisons of rates betweeen America and 
other countries very difficult is the fact that the average distance over 
which aton is carried in the United States is nearly double that of the 
other countries noticed, This is perhaps the reason why freight rates 
are so much lower here than elsewhere. Then the opportunities for 
vetting a full load in the United States, according to population, has 
been nearly five times as great as in Germany, and over nine times as 
great as in Austro-Hungary. 

Again, express goods are classed with freights in Europe, while 
expressage is a separate business here. Again, in many countries of 
Europe rates include free delivery at destination. 

The different ability to pay in different countries is made a factor in 
this comparison by Mrs, Todd; also the fact that in Germany it costs 
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more to secure the right of way than to build an average road in the 
United States. 


As to railway accidents, the following condensed table is very 


expressive : — 


United Austro 


; Germany dia. 
States. ; . Hungary. India 


Total passengers 5 ‘ ‘ . - 492,450,865 26,056,250 68,638,958 122,855,337 
Passengers killed ‘ F ; RO 46 2 
” injured . . , . 2,425 236 i 347 
Employees killed ° ; 2,4 M4 5 ins 
“ injured ° . ‘ , 2,011 57 623 
Other persons killed . ‘ ‘ 350 226 : S41 
" - injured . 40: 20) 114 
rotal killed : : : : 5 BRE 76 ; 645 
* injured. . ‘ 2,452 733 1,084 


Lester C. Hubbard, the eloquent editor of Farmer's Friend and 
Vanguard, and author of ** The Coming Climax,” has said of all this 
American murder: 

At last the truth has come out, here in this high-vaunting city of Chicago. Seven 
persons run over by railways in one day was the final stroke that tore away the artfully 
constructed wall of secrecy which has for so long a time masked the ferocious orgies 
of the railway Moloch, and the citizens of this great town were stirred into fury and 
horror to find that in four years one thousand men, women and children had been 
run over and killed by railways in the city of Chicago alone, while over 8,000 had been 
maimed and crippled for life... . Why are not these awful facts blazoned before an 
indignant world? Well, that isan easy one. In the first place, in one way or another, 
the railways bribe, either directly or indirectly, everybody who is sufficiently powerful 
to injure them by turning the light on their evil deeds. Newspapers get advertising 
and passes. State attorneys, prosecuting officials, influential lawyers, judges, mayors, 
aldermen, prominent business men and leading citizens are always asking and receiv 
ing railway favors. ... An old city machine politician once said to the writer, “The 
coroners have the biggest pull with the railroads of anybody in the business — they can 
get men employed on the roads when all other influence fails.” 

Government ownership of railways, ete., is fully discussed in the book. 
In Germany 23,364.39 miles of railroad are owned and operated by 
government, out of 26,022.12 total mileage. The report of 1800 says that 
the railroads collected 38.42 per cent more than they needed to operate 
the roads. If we reduce the freight and passenger rates 38.42 per cent to 
make the income balance with the expense account, it would reduce the 
average freight rates from 1.47 cents per ton per mile to .914 cents, 
and the average passenger fare from 1.17 cents per mile to .72 cents. 
Or if we take the average of the third and fourth classes at 1.04 it would 
reduce them to .62 cents per mile, just a trifle over one-half cent per 
mile. A reduction in the rate of fare would so increase the traffic that 
another reduction could be made. Again, as only 24.69 per cent of the 
seats were occupied, the railways could have carried four passengers 
where they carried one, with but little extra expense. 

The Germans are now instituting an admirable system of pensions and 
insurance for the wage-workers. 
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Austro-Hungary has 10,598.29 miles of road owned and operated by 
government, and 4,890.07 mikes by others. 

Chapter VII. is taken up with a history of government control of rail- 
roads throughout the world. The comparative cost of public and 
private control of railways is shown in a table. The cost of public con- 
trol is given first in each country. Germany, 9.40 per cent public; 13.10 
per cent private. Austro-Hungary, 6.50; 8.47. Belgium, 5.05; 10.13. 
Italy, 6.49; 8.76. Holland, 5.30; 10.35. Roumania, 4.40; 10.80. Russia, 
9.27; 13.70. France is an exception, the public costing 16.16 and private 
9.58. This is caused by the fact that in France the state owns only the 
feeders to the main trunk lines, which are the property of a number of 


large corporations. France has a right to take possession of all its 


railways after a term of years. 

The admirable zone system of Austria and Austro-Hungary is well con- 
sidered by Mrs. Todd; but it has been so generally discussed in the 
newspapers that I need net dwell upon it. Some notable points about 
it are that all luggage is charged extra, and free passes are not given to 
editors, judges and congressmen, as with us. The pass system is abol- 
ished. But police, deserters, convicts, etc., go at half-price. The reduc- 
tion of fares under the zone system is already put at 40 per cent. 

The sorriest picture in the book is that of the land grants of this 
country, Which date back to 1850, 

It isa history of high-handed and disgraceful proceedings, of absolute disregard for 
the inheritors of the public domain. The cunning hand of the traitor grown bold by 
success, is plainly shown throughout the entire era, and smirches the Democratic as 
well as the Republican party. 

The total granted to railroads from 1850 to 1872 was 155,504,994.59 
acres, 

The Democratic party intended to aid the Pacific roads, not only by 
granting them land but also with money. The Republican party simply 
carried out what the Democrats began. 

The value of the lands granted was ; ° . $391,803,610.16 
Bonds and interest. ‘ . , : , -  147,929,722.89 


Total. ‘ : d : : ° é . $539,733,333.05 

The Chicago Tribune, which is now totally in the hands of monopo- 
lists, said ten years ago: — : 

The Land Office has been inadequately equipped by Congress, and has been, on its 
own account, careless, dishonest and traitorous to the interests of the people. It has 
overruled decisions of the Supreme Court, and nullified acts of Congress, to betray its 
trust and enrich the railroads. It has refused even to exercise its discretion, when the 
home of a settler, held by a righteous title, was to be confiscated at the demand of cor 
porate greed. The history of the management of land grant roads by the Land Office 
is a history of the management of the Land Office by the railroads. .. . These are 
wrongs 80 great that they rise above personal indignation. 


Lack of space forbids the giving of many harrowing and horrible de- 
tails of this infamy as fully narrated in the book. Official reports are 
quoted at great length, showing how honest land officers have exposed 
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the facts. Particulars are given of the way in which settlers are enticed 
upon the land, induced to improve it and then driven off by the very 
officers appointed for their protection. 

A decision is ultimately rendered that the homestead party had no right to enter 
the land. He appeals or desires to appeal. Ordinarily settlers are not able to employ 
counsel, and they have to depend upon themselves. Their appeals in a majority of 
cases are dismissed for informalities, 

Timber is stolen by the roads as far as 150 miles from their lines. 

A clerk testifies: — 

I have never heard that railroad companies compensated settlers for their improve- 
ments on land decided by the department to belong to the railroads, 

The laws passed for protection of settlers have been everywhere over- 
ridden. 

The regulations adopted by departmental concurrence or instructions, and the rul 
ings made under the Act of 1876, had the effect, in all cases, to make the relief con- 
templated by that act difficult of availability, and in most cases to render the act 
inoperative. 

In the case of the St. Paul & Pacitie extension, the act to protect set 
tlers was practically declared inoperative as te them, 
while remaining in full force and effect as to the corporations that acquired no rights 
under it. 

The Denver & St. Joseph has been a great sinner. Settlers took up 
the lands of the region under the laws. 

Years elapsed before the road was located; entries were made and patents issued 
Finally the road was fixed, and the company assumed the right to run through the set 
tler’s farm, his garden, orchard, even his house, without any compensation. And the 
court holds that they had the right— that the grant was absolute. 

Decisions were made against some of the more flagrant acts of that 
road, They appeared to acquiesce, and let settlers increase the value of 
farms to $25 an acre. Then arose the noted Kneavals case, by which 
many settlers were despoiled. 

The Northern Pacific stealings are too vast to be given in detail. It is 


a matter of a $200,000,000 grab — a domain 75 times as large as Rhode 


Island. 

Volumes have been written about the doings of Stanford, Huntington, 
Hopkins, Crocker, ete., with the Pacifie railroads, Credit Mobilier, ete. 
The particulars given in this book cannot be too often reread. 

SAMUEL LEAVITT. 


A Brerrer FINANCIAL SystreM.* 


One of the most thoughtful works dealing with the financial problem 
which we have read in years is from the pen of Mr. George C. Ward, 
and is entitled ** A Better Financial System.’ It is a clear and logical 
treatise, dignified throughout and written in a lucid style which renders 
it interesting and comprehensible to the unschooled mind. This last 

*«A Better Financial System,” by George C. Ward. Pp, 209; paper; price, 25 
cents, Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass, 
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characteristic distinguishes it from the writings of the usurer class or 
their attorneys, as the hope of the money-lender lies in befogging the 
mind of the wealth producer. The money question is by no means 
the difficult problem the Wall Street gamblers and the usurer class 
would have the wealth-producing lambs imagine. The money-lenders’ 
hope of acquiring unearned wealth lies in befuddling the public mind, 
electing their tools to office and corrupting legislation so as to turn the 
stream of gain into the pockets of a class of human cormorants who 
devour widows’ houses and despoil the wealth producers of the nation. 

This is a fact which cannot be too often stated; for until the voter 
clearly understands the fact that for thirty years he has been systemati- 
cally betrayed by both the great parties, who have in turn been the servile 
tools of the gold power, the condition of the wealth producer will grow 
more and more hopeless. Give either wing of the gold power a very 
few more victories, and let a few more armories be completed, and the 
serfdom of the working millions of America will be accomplished. 
Hence it is the duty of every American citizen to make a careful study 
of the money question instead of longer letting the banker do all the 
thinking for the voter: 

Mr. King, in his remarkable new work, ‘‘Seed Time and Harvest,” 
shows that the people (outside of the favored interests — the banks, the 
railroads and the manufacturers) with about forty-eight billions of 
capital, were able to accumulate no more of the wealth gained during 
the decade from 1880 to 1890 than the banks accumulated with one bill- 
ion of capital. No one who reads Mr. King’s book will fail to see how 
it is that the bankers are able to have their cause so well pleaded in the 
plutocratic publications and how they succeed in getting their tools 
elected to oftice who criminally issue bonds in time of peace and who 
otherwise oppress the industrial millions that a small oligarchy may 
become all powerful. Hence, we repeat, the duty of the present is 
for the American patriot to do his own thinking. 

Mr. Ward’s work is a primer of finance which all persons who care for 
the prosperity of the nation should read. The first two chapters give a 
masterly statement of the monetary plank of the People’s Party, ana- 
lyzing and discussing its various provisions. From this discussion our 
author proceeds to a critical examination of the panic of 1893. He 
quotes extensively from leading Republican and Democratic authorities, 
and permits prominent bankers and their organs to staie conditions and 
causes for the evil. Out of their own mouths he condemns them and 
shows most conclusively how government banks, properly conducted, 
would provide the people with a safe currency, sufticiently elastic to 
prevent the possibility of such ruin and national disaster as the bankers’ 
panic of last year. The arguments advanced in these chapters are 
strong and clear, and they should be carefully examined by all thought- 
ful persons. ‘‘ Lack of Confidence” is the subject of the succeeding 
essay, Which is a companion paper to ‘The Panic of 1893,” and is able 
and convincing. 
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The last four discussions are, however, the most valuable chapters in 
the work, for they are largely constructive. In these Mr. Ward deals 
with “The Volume of Money,” ‘The Kind of Money,” * The Rate 
of Interest”? and ** The Plan in Practice.”” We believe this work will be 
a revelation to thousands of wealth makers. In his preface, Mr. Ward 
says:— 

If I shall succeed in impressing upon the minds of a few people the startling and 
impressive truth that by establishing a system of governmental banks, which shall be 
operated by the people, for the people, at cost, we shall be able to destroy and forever 
abolish usury and rob money of its ** power to oppress,” | have no fears but that the 
leaven will work, and justice and equity will finally prevail. 

As before noted, the work is calm, clear and dignified. It contains 
over two hundred pages, handsomely printed on good paper and neatly 
bound in heavy paper cover. 


OvuR MONEY WARs.* 


“Our Money Wars” is written by Mr. Samuel Leavitt, who has con- 
tributed to the leading reviews and periodicals of America, and has been 
engaged in editorial work for some of the greatest dailies of this country. 
During the Cooper campaign Mr, Leavitt was managing editor of Mr. 
Cooper's organ. During the Henry George campaign in New York he 
was one of the most efficient speakers in favor of the great reform ideas 
for which Mr. George stood. Mr. Leavitt is not only a man of ability 
and intimately acquainted with the financial history of America for the 
past thirty years, but is also a sincere reformer who loves the prosperity 
and happiness of the millions above the gold of Wall Street. In this 
work he gives a brief history of our financial record from 1600 to 1776. 
He then examines our history through each successive decade until we 
reach the Civil War, from which date he gives us an exhaustive discus- 
sion of Our monetary system, as will be seen by the following topics, 
which are treated in this division of the work, which covers over two 
hundred pages: — 

(1) War Period, 1861-1866.— The act of Feb. 8, 1861, The first treasury note of the 
war, The act of March 2, 1861, Seven-thirties and demand notes, The act of Feb. 12, 1862, 
Thaddeus Stevens’ death cry, The exceptions on the greenback, The fatal act of Feb 
25, 1862, The origin and history of the five-twenty bonds, Loan certificates, Demand 
notes made full legal-tender, The Hazard circular, Large and small greenbacks, Who 
bought the five-twenties, National banks authorized, Interior banks and redemption 
banks, The act of March 3, 1863, Tricks that were not vain, The act of July 11, 1863, 
increases the ten days’ loans, Government selling gold, National banks fixed for 
gambling, Gold futures stopped and unstopped, Chase frightened out, The Total 
currency issue — Fessenden, Six per cent bonds, Playing ink-fish, Carey on McCulloch, 
Seven-thirties, State banks taxed to death, The Freedman’s Bank, MeCulloch’streachery, 
Retiring legal-tenders, The total debt — Birkey, Two billions of currency, MeCulloch’s 
mad policy, Judge William D. Kelley pleads ignorance. 

2) Contraction, 1866-1873. — The contraction act of April 12, 1866, The financial diffi 


culties of England in 1866, Cash payments, Three per cent certificates, * Adaition, 


**@Our Money Wars,” by Samuel Leavitt. Pp. 320; price, cloth $1.25, paper 50 


cents. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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division and silence,’ Vanderbilt waters New York Central, Sherman's entering wedge, 
A short stop, Check to Rothschild, The act of July 25, 1868, Rothschilds win, Seymour 
beaten, There’s millions in it, Checking the banks, The credit strengthening act, Black 
Friday, 1869, National banks allowed to surrender their circulation, The great refund- 
ing act, The supreme court and the legal-tenders, Repeal of the income tax, More 
wealth in ten years than in two hundred fifty previous, The three-sixty-five bonds, 
French paper money, The Credit Mobilier and Tweed rings, Earnings in production and 
in banking, Preparing for the panic of 1873, Apotheosis of Jay Gould, A warning silver 
prophet, England’s five billions of credit money. 

(3) Seven Yaers of Famine in a Land of Plenty, 1873-1880.— The demoretization 
of silver, The great panic of 1873, The bank inflation, The legal-tender contraction — 
Field, Pompous David A. Wells, The broken banks and trust companies, A wise English 
opinion, Little chit on banks, ‘*‘ Must trade it out over the counter,” Pulling down the 
American flag, Victorious Grant conquered, The public robbers let go, National bank- 
note redemption, The value of convertible currency — Winder, Bank currency for sixty 
years, The three per cents, Horrors of resumption, Who use savings banks, What the 
hungry Democrats did in 1874, A national debt a national blessing — Henry Carey 
Baird, The president of New York Metropolitan Bank speaks out, Drew versus Wells, 
Gold, flour and beef, Five million dollars a day lost, The resumption act of 1875 
scorched, Dead Wendell Phillips speaketh, Debtor and creditor nations— Winder, 
Solon Chase and ‘‘ them steers,” Gold-bug tricks, Pandemonium in California, Green- 
backers organized Dec. 1, 1875, Frantic diabolism of New York Tribune, Congress 
and contraction, Gladstone versus gold basis, Trade dollars repudiated in 1876, Postal 
currency gone, Grant does unintended good, Foolish Californians, Democrats repudiate 
resumption, The bond age — $150,000,000,000, Coin and bulliom in Europe, ‘* Money 
market” easiest in the hardest times, The silver commission and hard times, “ A mad, 
mad world, my masters,” The Buell circular, Stupid astonishment of the gold-bugs, 
What “ Gentleman George”’ Pendleton said, “*‘ The leading papers,”” No more trade dol- 
lars in 1877, Our per-capita currency, Debts in the United States, The English see our 
amazing folly, ‘‘A year of national shame ’’ — 1878, The partial “ uprising of a great 
people,” Bonds not payable in gold, The Bland bill passed over Hayes’ veto, The 
Chicago Inter-Ocean told the truth then, Ernest Seyd on silver demonetization, Four- 
teen dollars per capita, A million and a half greenback vote and twenty congressmen 
in 1878, The greenback remonetized by Sherman, who was scared, Chicago Tribune on 
the fraud of 1873, The “leading paper” caught napping, Failures in business, “One 
soweth —another reapeth,”’ A resolute start, A devouring demon in Philadelphia, 
England a thousand millions out, California cleansed, Gold big-bug papers, The inter- 
est equals the public debt, What gold the banks had, Bonds sold after Jan. 1, 1876, 
Gold rushes from Europe, Paper money in the United States for twenty-one years — 
Heath. 

(4) The Triumph of Plutocracy, 1880 -1885.— Who held the bonds, Currency of 
fifteen nations, Greenbacks and national bank notes compared, The bonded debts of 
all nations, To pay the bonds at once, Pretty good picking, Compound interest, Gould 
becomes respectable, Another straw (in 1890), The tonnage of the lake ports, A bright 
idea — whose? The Ohio idea, The Carlisle refunding bill — 1881, The bankers’ rebellion, 
Gould must be sustained, Senator Jones saw a great light, Silver certificates preferred 
to gold, Keene on Gould, The St. Louis Republican, An elastic currency, Gold sticking 
in the West, Wiiliam H. Vanderbilt sells his friends, Eighty-six national banks 
organized in 1881, Stocks go up two billion dollars, Severe on Secretary Folger, 
Jesuitical nonsense, The gold drainage from Europe to America, F. B. Thurber 
and his anti-monopolists, Interest coming down, Bank charter bill passed — 1882, 
Bank profits, Trade dollars in Siam, The water and gas gone out of stocks — 1883, 
Vanderbilt gets palaces and respectability, Thurber on the lard failures, The trade 
dollar nuisance, “These be your gods, O Israel!” A Wall Street panic — 1884, The 
greenback victory in the supreme court, Many marvellous facts, Commodore Garrison 
fails, ** The blasted silver did it,’ The bey of Tunis has coupon bonds, Back to state 
banking, False statement about France, Banks retiring circulation, The coming deluge 
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of silver, Godkin’s ghoulish glee, William H. Vanderbilt still making hay, The clearing 
house and the treasury, ** Union of the puritan and the black-leg,” Gould’s greatness, 
Not useful citizens. 

() The Beginning of the End, 1885-1893.— Belmont, Hewitt, Tildenism, Secretary 
Manning’s panic — 1885, A curious proposition, The ways of the robber nation, Lord 
chancellors’ gold pensions, What the soldiers lost, A deluge of trusts and syndicates, 
** Who make lies their refuge,’ The old, old story — 1887, Blaine right this time, High 
treason, A poor creature, Ina nutshell, All products save gold fall thirty-three per cent 
between 1873 and 1887, Fair gambles, Abundant silver helps producers — Jones, Govern- 
ment loans on land and goods, Katio of silver and gold, Trust company profits, silver 
bugaboos, The silver bill of July 14, 1800, Pensions furnish currency, Senator Jones on 
intrinsic value, Beecher’s Deacon White, Panic of November, 1890, Review of 1891, Do 
you think, O fools? Inductive method with silver, Gold imports, 1878-1892, The panic 
of May, 1893, India and America. 


This work will be reviewed at length in a subsequent issue, but from 
this brief notice its value will be evident to all persons interested in 
honest money; and by honest money we mean money which enables the 
wealth producer to enjoy what he earns, in contradistinction to the 
money of the gold power which robs industry to enrich the acquirers of 
wealth. 





Some Notable Works from the Press of D. Appleton & Co. 


For years D. Appleton & Co. have led the publishing houses in the 
New World in the issuance of popular scientific and historical works, 
and the number of really valuable volumes recently brought out by this 
great house proves that the firm has lost none of its old-time prestige 
along the special lines in which it has won such honorable renown. We 
have recently noticed the first four issues of the series of nine volumes 
of collected essays by Prof. T. H. Huxley. Since that notice the fifth 
and sixth volumes have appeared. The former contains those essays 

which, probably, more than all other writings 

SCIENCE AND of the eminent scientist, have aroused the 
CHRISTIAN TRADITION.* savage hostility of orthodox churchmen; for 
in these, the author discusses “Science and 

Christian Tradition” in the frank —some would say brutally frank — 
manner characteristic of all his writings. Professor Huxley has little of 
the poet and less of the metaphysician in his mental makeup; moreover, 
he has little veneration for things past, and we might add, little faith in 
things to come which do not square with his conceptions. The frivolous 
manner with which he has sought to dismiss the phenomena of table 
tipping and his refusal to patiently investigate psychical phenomena, even 
when his eminent co-laborer in the field of evolutionary research, Dr. 
Wallace, pleaded with him to give it the attention which so stupendous 


’ 


a problem called for, proves that he lacks somewhat of the true scien- 


* “Science and Christian Tradition,” by Prof. T. H. Huxley. Pp. 420; price, cloth 
$1.2. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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tific spirit, and that one should be on his guard when examining any 
subject upon which Professor Huxley has previously formed an opinion, 
especially if the subject in hand comes into realms where more subtle 
laws and conditions prevail than those familiar to the great agnostic. 
Therefore it is weii for the reader of this very suggestive and valuable 
volume to maintain a strictly judicial attitude when perusing the essays 
found in the eleven chapters of ‘‘ Science and Christian Tradition.” If 
this mental attitude is maintained, the reader will derive great value 
from the work; indeed, it would be well if all young men who con- 
template entering the ministry could be induced to read carefully 
“Science and Christian Tradition,’ for it would show them how real are 
the obstacles which confront the intelligent and courageous individual 
who insists on looking on all sides of great problems, and who is often 
harshly judged for demurring from many dogmas advanced as vitally 
important by orthodox Christianity. 

Professor Huxley is always clear and terse; in his works one finds the 
essence of many volumes presented in so lucid a manner as to be per- 
fectly intelligible to the most ordinary mind. In the work we are con- 
sidering the author discusses in a very clear and impressive manner the 
difficulties which the nineteenth century mind encounters when brought 
face to face with the New Testament and the teachings of orthodox 
Christianity. I fancy that Professor Huxley, more than any other Eng- 
lishman, has through his essays, which have been so widely read and 
generally discussed, compelled many of the most eminent orthodox 
divines of Great Britain to come into the ranks of higher criticism. 

Volume sixth of these essays contains a 

HUME, WITH HELPS’ charming sketch of the life of Hume covering 

TO THE more than fifty pages, and followed by “ Hume’s 

STUDY OF BERKELEY.* Philosophy” discussed in eleven able chapters 

as follows: ‘“*The Object and Scope of Philos- 

ophy,” * The Condition of the Mind,” ‘* The Origin of Impression,” “ The 

Classification and Nomenclature of Mental Operations,” ‘‘The Mental 

Phenomena of Animals,” “ Language,” ‘* The Order of Nature,” “ The- 

ism,” ** The Soul,” “ Volition the Principle of Morals.” Following these 

chapters are two papers entitled ‘‘ Helps to the Study of Berkeley,” both 
of which are worthy careful perusal. 

We trust this series of essays will gain a wide circulation, not 
because we always agree with Professor Huxley’s conclusions, but. 
because he is one of the clearest thinkers among modern essayists, and 
he possesses the power of bringing a subject, which is abstract and 
uninteresting in the hands of most writers, before the reader in a pleas- 
ing and intelligible way. Then again, he, better than any of our modern 
scientific writers, knows how to give the reader the kernel of a subject 
in a few pages. 

— Hume, with Helps to the Study of Berkeley,’’ by T. H. Huxley. Pp. 320; price, 
cloth £125. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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Among some other important works which have recently come from 
the press of this house are ** A Friend of the Queen,” ‘** The Romance of 
an Empress,’ and a revised edition of Bayard Taylor's 
A FRIEND ** History of Germany.” The first of these volumes is 
OF THE QUEEN.* the story of the life of Count Fersen, the loyal friend 
of Marie Antoinette, which has a double interest and 
is doubly tragic. The simple narration of the life of Count Fersen from 
the time he quit the court of Sweden for that of France reads like a 
romance. Marie Antoinette saw, admired and perhaps loved him; 
envious eyes beheld her affectionate glances. The young count appre- 
ciated the danger which threatened the queen, whom he regarded with 
the highest esteem. He determined to leave the court and embark for 
America with the French fleet which was then about crossing the ocean 
to aid Washington. This he did, and contributed his mite toward the 
victory of the colonies. After his return to France, a deeper interest 
attached to his life. It was Count Fersen who arranged and carried 
into effect the attempted escape of the king and queen of France. Had 
this escape proved successful who knows what might have followed ? 
Perhaps the whole face of European history might have been changed. 
That the queen loved Fersen is evident; that he reciprocated her atfec- 
tion is equally clear, and yet it does not appear that either party cher- 
ished ideas of a criminal or immoral character. With the capture of 
the king and queen, the life of the count, as well as that of the royal 
family of France, passed under the rod of misfortune. All know how, 
from the fateful moment of her capture, the lot of the once proud queen 
grew more and more tragic until the frightful moment when Paris 
gloated over her trunkless head. With Fersen the case was different. 
He experienced a series of changes, fortunes and misfortunes, although 
from the date of the capture of the queen, the star of his success as well 
as hope seemed to pass into a gradual eclipse; and some years later, in 
his native land, he met with a tragic death at the hands of an infuriated 
mob. This work is valuable as throwing new light on some scenes 
relating to the life of Marie Antoinette, and also because it deals with 
one of the most interesting periods of modern history. It is written in 
a charming style and will hold the reader’s interest from cover to 
cover. 
The life of Catherine II. of Russia forms one of the most romantic 
pages of history, and in the hands of R. Waliszewski it is made so vivid 
that interest is held as in a really great work of 
THE ROMANCE OF fiction, while the careful scholar with painstaking 
AN EMPRESs.? care has given us a most authoritative picture of 


this striking figure in the history of Russia; this 


***A Friend of the Queen,” by Paul Gavot. Pp. 372; price, cloth $2. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, 

+The Romance of an Empress. Catherine II. of Russia,” translated from the 
French of R. Waliszewski. Pp. 458; price, cloth $2. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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life of mingled strength and weakness, this daring heart darkly shad- 
owed by overmastering lust, a woman who possessed regal power, but 
whose voluptuousness was so shameful that one sickens at the mere con- 
templation of the facts of her life. This work is an able history, and for 
mature minds is valuable. It is handsomely bound, and is altogether 
one of the best specimens of book making which I have seen in 
months. 
The new edition of this most excellent history of Germany by the 
great American traveller has been edited by Mr. Taylor's widow, who 
has also brought the history down to the present 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S time. It is a valuable concise history of Germany; 
HISTORY an excellent book of reference even when one has 
OF GERMANY.* elaborate histories of the same land, and an admir- 
able work for the busy man of affairs, who has 
little leisure, as he will find, condensed within less than five hundred 
pages, a vivid panoramic picture of the rise and onward march of one of 
earth’s greatest nations. B. O. FLOWER. 
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ARKANSAS, 
Rogers. UNION FoR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
C. W. Stewart, secretary. 


CALIFORNTA, 


Alameda, UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
G. R. Dodson, secretary. 
Berkeley. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


Edward B. Payne, secretary. 

Los Gatos. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
Caroline Morris, secretary. 

Pomona, UNION FOR PRACTICAL 
W.G. B, Pierce, secretary. 

San Francisco. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROG- 
REss. J. L. Wallace, secretary; Mrs. Dr. Cora 
Morse, recording secretary. 

ARENA CLUB. George T. C. Gaden, secretary. 

Santa Ana, UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
E. R. Watson, secretary. 

Santa Barbara. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROG- 
REss. Mrs. C. H. Hurlbut, secretary, 614 De la 
Vina St. 


PROGRESS. 


CANADA, 

UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS 
(formally Social Problems Conference of 
Toronto). Rev. Wilham Galbraith, president; 
George A. Howell, secretary, 316 Wellesley St. 

COLORADO. 

Denver. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
George Richardson, president; Mrs. E. Mere- 
dith Stansbury, recording secretary; Mrs. Eva 
C. Higgins, secretary, 1723 Tremont St. 

SOUTHSIDE ARENA CLUB. Meets every Satur- 
day at 2 p.m. Miss Ruth Van Warmer, 
president; Mrs. George C. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss 8. C. Jefferson, secretary, 432 South 
Broadway. 

Monte Vista. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROG- 
REssS. Rev. F. A. Marsh, secretary. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Centerbrook. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROG- 
REss. W.C. Griswold, secretary. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. Tur Civic CENTRE. Mrs. Anna 


Toronto. 


L. Woodbury, chairman; Miss Catherine Hos- 
mer, secretary. 
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LOCAL UNIONS. 


COMMITTEE ON UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROG- 
Ress. Rev. Alexander Kent, chairman; A. L, 
Diggs, secretary, 107 Eighth St., N. E. 

SOCIOLOGICAL BRANCH. Meets every Wednes- 
day evening at 1127 Eleventh St., N. W. A. L. 
Diggs, secretary, 107 Eighth St., N. E. 


FLORIDA, 


Green Cove Springs. VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. Mrs. W. C. Barrows, president; 


Eliza A. Graves, secretary; P. A. Borden, 
treasurer. 

YouNG MEN’s PROGRESS CLUB. Albert Seite, 
president, 


UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS CENTRE. L. 
Dora Cireer, secretary. 

Jacksonville. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROG- 
Ress. R. B. Archibald, president; James 
Douglas, treasurer; John F. Rhoads, secretary. 

WomMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION. Mrs. H. A. 
L'Engle, president; Mrs. W. H. McKinley, 
treasurer; Mrs. R. G. Cooley, corresponding 
secretary. 


INDIANA, 
Indianapolis. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROG- 
REsS. Anna Taylor, secretary, 51 Vance Block, 


IOWA. 


Marshalltown. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROG 
RESS. Rev. C. R-@ale, secretary. 
KANSAS, 
Salina. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
Laura M. Johns, secretary. 
KENTUCKY, 
Lexington. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 


Miss Laura Clay, secretary, 78 North Broadway. 


MARYLAND, 


Baltimore. UNION ror PuBLICGOop. Charles 
J. Bonaparte, president; Rev. Hiram Vrooman, 
secretary, 307 E. Biddle St.; Rabbi Tobias 
Schanfarber, corresponding secretary. 

ARENA CLUB AUXILIARY. Meets every Satur- 
day night in the First Congregational church. 
Rev. Hiram Vrooman, chairman; Charles H. 
Torsch, treasurer; Rev, E, T. Root, secretary, 
2529 N. Calvert St. 
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PROGRESS CLUB. Open discussions every Sun- Lima. ARENA CLUB. C. W. Taylor, president; 
day at 4 Pp. M. in Baer’s Hall, Fort Ave. and Miss Nannie Baxter, secretary. 
Light St. Daniel T. Orem, president; Mrs. 
Margaret Quarles, Secretary. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Linkwood. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Germantown, UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROG- 
Robert Gulick, secretary. RESS. M. C. Gay, secretary. 
elie etaa aes i Philadelphia. UNION FoR PRACTICAL PROG- | 
MASSACHUSETTS. RESS. Meets the first Munday of every month 
Boston. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. at College Settlement, 617 St, Mary St. ° Miss K. 
Professor Thomas E. Will, Secretary, 78 Glen- B. Davis, president; Dr. M. V, Ball, treasurer, 
dale St., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. ~ yhysician to Eastern Penitentiary; Miss Diana 


lirschlier, secretary, 2026 Camac St. 

East Milton. UNION FOR CONCERTED MORAL = segs. choms - ny, “ ous 
Errort, Miss Orissa Baxter, secretary. YounG WOMEN’S ARENA CLUB. Meets every 
“ Wednesday evening at 230 Pine St. Miss Diana 


. Iw > Ee >» — » > . e - 
Haverhill. UNION FoR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Hirschler, president; Miss Kathryn Goldsmith, 


Rev. E. A. Ross, secretary. treasurer, 2426 Lombard St. 
—" mR E Bish FOR PRACTICAL PROG- — Somerton, UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
RESS, ev. hh. hE. Bisbee, secretary, Rev. A. H. Shaw, secretary. 


MICHIGAN. RHODE ISLAND. 
Farmington. ARENA CLUB OFf LAKEVILLE. Providence, UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 
A. C, Carpenter, secretary. S. A. Sherman, secretary, 249 Doyle St. 
Springport. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
Mrs. R. J. Comstock, secretary, Box 147. SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Columbia, UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 
NEW JERSEY. Dr. J. W. Babcock, president; E. E, Jackson, 
Egg Harbor City. VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT treasurer; Mrs. E. W. Screven, secretary. 
Soctery. Miss Annie Meyer, secretary. Florence, UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
NEW YORK. Jessie Sudlow, secretary. 





New York. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS acseiesiesieaemactiitaa 
Miss Ella Levin, sec retary and treasurer, 10 E, E TENNESSEE, 
Thirty-Third St. Executive Committee—James Nashville. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


A. Herne, Hamlin Garland, William H. Tolman, T. W. Hurst, president; B. H. Enloe, M. D., 
Rev. Leighton Williams, William Scudamore. secretary, Cumberland Presbyterian Building 
OHIO, TEXAS, 

Ashtabula. UNION ror PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Corpus Christi. UNION ror PRACTICAL PROG- 
W. Db. Richards, president; Linn Colburn, REss. Hannah M. Conklin, secretary. 
secretary. 

Cincinnati. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. VIRGINIA. 

M. McClellan Brown, secretary, 106 Richmond Culpeper. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
St. Mrs. Orra Langhorne, secretary. 


UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


The following Constitution is hereby submitted by the National Executive Com- 
mittee to the organization at large. If ratitied by a majority of local Unions it will 
on Sept 1, 1894, become the 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


I. Name.— The name of this association shall be ‘‘ Tuk UNION FoR PRACTICAL 
PROGRESS.” 

II. Purpose. — Its purpose is to unite all moral forces, agencies and persons for con- 
certed, methodical and persistent endeavor in behalf of the public good, and 
especially for the abolition of unjust social conditions. 





III. Method. — The Union aims to work, wherever possible, through existing organ- 
izations instead of forming new ones. It aims to secure the concerted action of 
the constructive elements of society once each month in opposition to some 
present-day evil or in the forwarding of some one positive reform measure, 
thus raising a definite moral issue every month and designating a common ri ally- 
ing ground for all friends of progress. 


IV. Membership. — Three or more persons of good character, if not infringing on the 
field of any previously organized Union, may form themselves into a local Union, 
and may become attached to the general organization by sending an application 
to the National Executive Committee, accompanied by one dollar registration f 
fee. 

V. Organization. — The national organization of the Union for Practical Progress 
shall consist of the National Advisory Board, the National Executive Committee 
and the General Council. Each of these bodies shall organize in its own way 

and elect and prescribe the duties of its own officers. 
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Vi. National Advisory Bourd.— The National Advisory Board shall be composed of 
moral leaders of national reputation, twenty-five in number, who shall be named 
by the National Executive Committee. It shall choose the monthly topics for 
simultaneous discussion, and each member shall offer his best thought and 
advice to the National Executive Committee concerning all the affairs of the 
Union. 

VIL. National Executive Committee. — The National Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of seven members, four of whom must reside in a single city. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall have charge of the business of the union. Every action of 
this Committee, however, shall be subject to veto at any time by a majority of 
the General Council. The Committee as a whole and every member thereof 
shall be subject to recall at any time by a majority vote of the General Council; 
otherwise the Committee shall fill its own vacancies and choose its own 
successors, 

VIIL. General Council. —The General Council shall be the supreme power of the 
Union for Practical Progress. It shall consist of the two chief officers of every 
local union, and the two chief officers of each central conference or local body of 
delegates representing ten or more bona fide organizations. But in cities of 
more than fifty thousand inhabitants, where more than twenty organizations 
have delegates in the central body, there shall be four members each from the 
local union and the central conference. 

IX. Voting. —A request signed by the head officers of one fourth of the local unions 
shall necessitate a vote of the General Council upon any subject whatever, in- 
cluding an amendment to this constitution; and a majority vote of the General 
Council shall be decisive until reversed by another vote. Any local union, by 
making application to the National Executive Committee and paying costs, shall 
be entitled to receive a list of all the local unions attached to the general body. 


MODEL CONSTITUTION FOR LOCAL UNIONS FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


I. Name. — The name of this association shall be the [name of town or city] Union 
for Practical Progress. 

Il. Purpose. — Its purpose is to unite the moral and reform forces of [name of town 
or city] once each month on a single issue in harmony with the programme of 
the National Union for Practical Progress, and to carry on in existing churches 
and societies a persistent campaign of education concerning the laws of social 
progress. 

Ill. Membership. — This Union knows no class, creed, nationality or sex, and wel- 
comes as members all persons who desire to aid in the abolition of unnatural 
and destructive social conditions, or to help in the elevation and education of 
mankind. There shall be no dues or initiation fees, but each member shall be 
free to give weekly such money and personal service as he is prompted to give 
by his love for man and his faith in progress. 

IV. Officers.— The officers of this Union shall include a president, a treasurer and 
five vice-presidents, who with the executive committee of five members shall be 
elected by this Union the first week in each January; also a secretary to be 
appointed by the National Executive Committee. The treasurer shall dispense 
the funds of the Union on written instruction from the executive committee. 

V. Central Conference. — There shall also be a central conference composed of dele- 
gates, as far as possible, from every existing society in [name of town or city] 
based upon a moral idea. The central conference shall meet quarterly, and give 
its endorsement to those measures for which it can work in common with the 
local union or body of initiative. 

VI. Meetings. — The city executive committee shall determine the time and place of 
meeting for this Union; the minimum number of meetings, however, to be one 
each month. 

VIL. Quorum. — Providing the majority of the members of this Union know of the 
time and place of meeting, three members shall be a quorum to do business. 
VILL. Amendments.— This constitution may be amended at any meeting of this 
Union by a vote of two thirds of the members present, providing the action taken 

is ratified by the National Executive Committee. 









WORK OF THE UNION. 


teports from all quarters indicate a steady growth in public sentiment in favor of 
the Union for Practical Progress, not only throughout the United States, but letters 
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have been received from Adelaide, South Australia, from England and elsewhere, 
expressing the greatest interest in the movement and the hope that it may be made 
international. <A letter from Columbia, 8. C., to Mrs. Flower states that on the sec- 
ond Sunday of last month a leading Protestant clergyman, a Catholic priest and a 
Jewish rabbi spoke on the Union subject; while throughout the great Eastern States 
as well as in many of the pulpits in large Western cities, the Union subject was ably 
discussed. 

The unions are centring the moral forces of the country on great living issues, 
which vitally concern the happiness of the people. They are carrying on public 
agitation, and are causing clubs and classes to be formed for the careful and sys- 
tematic study of economic problems from the standpoint of fundamental justice. 
They are awakening intellectual and moral life in the young, in scores of centres 
throughout our country. From all appearances, by next autumn there will be many 
hundreds if not thousands of these centres of moral, spiritual and intellectual activity, 
in which the most earnest men and women of each locality will be actively united in 
a concerted effort for the uplifting of humanity. The one-dollar pledges are now 
beginning to come in in a satisfactory manner, but we would urge our friends every- 
where to circulate these pledges and get as many signers as possible. It is exceed- 
ingly important to put official organizers in the field and push this work in such a 
way as to awaken the sleeping, and bring about nobler ideals of life and juster condi- 
tions. To accomplish this great work rapidly and yet peacefully, it will be necessary 
for all our friends to expend effort in aiding the movement. Let every man and 
woman whose heart beats in sympathy with the cause of justice help to the extent 
of sending in a pledge and if possible securing four or five signers among friends and 
neighbors who are interested in the cause of human brotherhood. 


On Sunday, May 20, Rev. Walter Vrooman spoke before the Central Labor Union 
of Haverhill on the U. P. P., and at night presented the cause before the First 
Universalist church. A strong local union was formed. On May 21 Mr. Vrooman 
addressed the Universalist Ministers’ meeting in Boston. The cause of the Union 
was endorsed amid great enthusiasm. The Congregational Miuisters’ meetings also 
endorsed the Union on the same morning. 


Newburyport.— The Union for Practical Progress of Newburyport, Mass., has 
been holding a series of meetings every Sunday afternoon at the various churches. 
May 13, the meeting was at one of the leading Congregational churches; May 20, at 
the Methodist church, and May 27, at the Unitarian church. The meeting of May 13 
discussed the Norwegian system of liquor license. May 20, Rev. Harry C. Vroo- 
man, secretary of the National Executive Committee, lectured on the principles and 
methods of the Union. In the evening he preached at the Methodist Episcopal 
church, in Rev. R. E. Bisbee’s pulpit, on ‘** The New Redemption.” Much enthusiasm 
was manifested. Under the able leadership of Rev. R. E. Bisbee, as secretary, the 
Union in Newburyport has a promising future. 


Denver. — Dr. A. M. Holmes sends the following notes of a great mass meeting 
held in Denver, June}: ‘ Our first mass meeting was held at Trinity Church last 
evening. It was a grand success. Our programme was composed of the select talent 
of our city. The addresses were short and to the point. Each speaker selected a 
particular line of thought and adhered toit. Each topic was treated skilfully and 
was very well received. Our president opened the exercises with a short address on 
‘The Objects and Aims of the Union for Practical Progress.’ I éonsidered this 
address very essential in order to correctly inform the people concerning our work. 
Mrs. Stansbury then followed with an artistic literary production. It was a pathetic 
appeal which was responded to by a sympathetic chord in each person who heard 
her admirable paper. Mr. Rhodes then followed with an able paper. Through his 
efforts and influence I believe we may already expect a strong support from the 
Labor Unions of our city. The last address was by Rev. Wilcox, who is one of the. 
most eloquent speakers of Denver. Perhaps the most interesting part of the pro- 
gramme, to the majority of those present, was the feast of music furnished by the 
Metropolitan Quartette, Mrs. G. Ray Hoff, Mrs. Flora C. Smith and Mr. F. M. English. 
These musical artists are very much interested in the success of our Union. Rabbi 
Friedman and Professor Howard both disappointed us at the last minute on account 
of sickness. But our programme was quite long enough, and both will help us at 
some future time. Dr. Robert McIntyre presided at our meeting, and was much 
pleased with the success. He told me after the meeting was over, that a very strong 
sentiment in our favor would result from it. Dr. McIntyre is one of the most popular 
pulpit orators of our country, and I consider that we are very fortunate in having 
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such a strong champion in our behalf. Quite a number of our leading ministers 
have expressed themselves as willing to speak for us at some future meeting. 


Summer Lectures. — From June 27 to July 4, Rev. Harry C. Vrooman, secretary 
of the National Executive Committee, will be in Grinnell, lowa, presenting the Union 
for Practical Progress at Dr. George D. Herron’s School of the Kingdom. During 
the months of July and August Rev. Mr. Vrooman will remain in the West. Locali- 
ties in that section wishing him to lecture on the aims of the Union, or on social 
reform in general, should communicate with this office at once. 


NEW YORK MUNICIPAL PROGRAMME NEWS NOTES. 
New YORK FOR NEW YORKERS. 


In the absence of Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, suddenly called away on urgent 
business, James C, Carter, president of the City Club, presided at the tenth Municipal 
Conference in the Amity Building, New York, Thursday, May 24. The subject was 
‘“*New York for New Yorkers,”’ and in spite of the heavy rain there was a large audi- 
ence. The chairman stressed the importance of interest in municipal affairs to secure 
good government, and said that the present gathering was a gratifying sign of the 
growth of such interest. 

Mr. R. W. G. Welling, of the City Club, discussed ‘Home Rule.” He said in 
part: Among the many remedies that are suggested for the evils of municipal gov- 
ernment, none has more promise in it than home rule. The arguments in its favor 
are well known, and most of them are easily comprehended by people who have given 
but little reflection to the problem of city government. The city streets, the city 
health, the city police, the city water supply, the city public buildings and markets, 
and even the city taxes—all these are matters that can best be controlled by the 
people of the locality affected; they do not present questions that legislators in remote 
parts of the state can share in deciding. What has the street cleaning problem to do 
with the tariff question? How is a Republican lamp post distinguished from a 
Democratic lamp post? Why should the farmer from Chemung County assist in 
determining the kind of pavement we are to have on Fifth Avenue ? 

Although the danger is fanciful, there is an honestly entertained apprehension on 
the part of a large body of law givers in this country that home rule in cities would 
lead to serious evils, in the nature of disruption or almost disruption. Three states, 
Missouri, California and Washington, now provide in their constitutions for home 
rule for cities, and we have heard nothing of any efforts of the cities in these states 
to secede or assume powers that might clash with the authority of the state. What 
are the prospects to-day of a home rule amendment in the constitution of the state ? 
At the recent conference of delegates from various cities of the state on the subject 
of amendments to the constitution, held in the city, it was almost unanimously 
decided to urge on the convention an amendment embodying home rule for cities. 
If we fail to gét the amendment from the present convention it will be because the 
political energy of the people is too feeble to overcome the inertia of a bad political 
system. 

. As Andrew H. Green, the president of the Greater New York Commission, was 
absent serving as delegate to the constitutional convention, Mr. Albert E. Henschel, 
secretary of the commission, discussed ‘A Greater New York.” He said, in part: 
‘*What was looked upon a little while ago as an idle dream of visionary sentimental- 
ists is fast coming to realization. The Greater New York as proposed by the 
municipal inquiry commission, consists of the area included within a circle distant 
about eighteen miles from city hall, that is, within the state of New York. The want 
of a united government has caused weakness and friction, resulting in an inharmoni- 
ous development of its parts; but there is so large an area as yet undeveloped that 
great good can be accomplished and further mischief averted. 

‘* What we need is a systematic plan of development, which shall take into account 
the future municipal needs of the territory as a whole. The counties of New York, 
King’s, Queen’s, Richmond and Westchester, which will ultimately be included, will 
within a generation comprise a population of not less than 10,000,000. Adequate 
provision for the health, housing, comfort, instruction and recreation of these people 
must be made. Overcrowding must at all hazards be prevented. The tenement 
house, with its evils of filth, vice and crime, must be stamped out. Commodious 
avenues of intercommunication, connecting by means of streets, bridges and viaducts 
every part of the Greater New York, must be laid out. Public places, small parks, 
driveways and parkways must be provided for. The efficiency of municipal govern- 
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ment will be greatly promoted. An enlarged area will demand the best thought of 
our wisest men, and arouse a widespread interest and enthusiasm.” 

Edmund Kelly, of the City Club, dealt with *‘ Proportional Representation.” It 
is an effort to realize popular representation, for our present government is a govern- 
ment by popular misrepresentation. In the November elections two years ago in 
this city, there were roughly 180,000 Democratic and 120,000 anti-Democratic votes 
cast, or a proportional representation of eighteen to twelve. Thirty assemblymen 
and thirty aldermen were to be elected, but instead of these proportions in each case 
being observed, the Democrats elected the whole thirty. Still, however, the major- 
ity ruled; it ruled unopposed and uncriticised, with the minority’ unrepresented. 
But frequently in cases of split votes, the minority ruled. Such a case seems un- 
happily only too probable in the coming elections. The speaker suggested that the 
Tammany vote would be the average of 120,000 while the anti-Tammany elements 
can easily muster 180,000, and so be in the great majority. But if, as seems only too 
likely, they refuse to combine, Tammany with a minority wili once again easily 
secure the whole representation. Instead of apportioning the city in districts, care- 
fully arranged on the gerrymander plan by the dominant party, so that each district 
will return a majority, the whole of New York ought to be called upon to elect an 
entire list of thirty candidates in such a way that a minority will be represented as 
well as the majority. To secure this, proportional representation is necessary, of 
which the Swiss plan seems best. Under this plan minorities of sufficient impor- 
tance, as the Prohibitionists and Labor men, would be entitled to the proportion of 
representation to which their share of the total vote cast entitled them. The objec- 
tion that the plan is complicated is untenable. Americans are not lower in intelli- 
gence than the peasants of the Canton of Ticino. 

Questions and discussion followed. Rev. Leighton Williams said we ask for 
New York for New Yorkers, but not in the old Know-Nothing sense. We mean only 
that those who come to New York should control its affairs in matters that do not 
affect the localities outside. The real opposition to a greater New York is from 
Chicago. They have said we include in the districts parts not built up. Mr. 
Henschel has shown the importance of this, and Chicago should remember the 
proverb that people who live in glass houses should not throw stones. The objec- 
tion comes ill from a city that has prairie fires and train robberies within its muni- 
cipal limits. Our mission is to secure a government by all the citizens and to do this 
we must arouse a municipal patriotism. 

The eleventh conference, the last of the series, occurred on Thursday, June 7. 
The subject was ‘‘ New York’s Political Prospects.”’ Dr. Parkhurst was expected to 
preside, and the municipal mission of Tammany Hall, the Democratic, Republican, 
People’s and Socialist parties respectively were to be discussed by Louis Gratacap, 
Hon. Henry M. Beekman, John A. Sleicher, editor of the Mail and Express, H. J. 
Ghent and H. B. Salisbury. No report of this conference will be issued. ‘ 


THE NATIONAL TREASURER’S APPEAL FOR ONE DOLLAR 
PLEDGES. : 


The National Union for Practical Progress, although so young, has accomplished . 
much. THE ARENA is now seconded by The Voice of New York, and Public Opinion 
of Washington is giving generous notices of our Union work. The Voice publishes 
able symposiums and news notes. 

I am informed that the president of the Baltimore Union for Public Good, Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, who is also a member of the executive committee of the 
National Union for Practical Progress, drafted a bill against the sweating evil, and 
with the aid of the Union and Arena Auxiliary Club the measure has become a law. 
The Union and Auxiliary were also instrumental in securing a law against child 
labor. 

The agitation of the sweating system in Philadelphia has been carried on so 
vigorously by our Philadelphia Union under the splendid and effective direction of 
Miss Diana Hirschler, that if a new law is not secured this year it is safe to predict 
that a bill will pass at*the next session. Many columns have been given to this work 
in the Philadelphia papers, and a strong public sentiment has been worked up. 

From all parts of the land come calls for organizers and literature. The harvest 
is white, but the money required to put the earnest and willing workers into the 
vineyard is wanting. In view of what has been done, and keeping in mind the gravity 








of social and economie conditions to-day, I feel that a great and sacred obligation 
rests with every one to help on this work. Do not, O friends, run the risk of waking b 
up ir eternity with blood stains on your souls due to your indifference to a movement 
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so practical and beneficent in character, which will do more than aught else to prevent 
the slaughter of human lives. 

I do not ask anything unreasonable, but wish to submit a plan with which I 
believe almost every reader of these lines can comply, and which will enable us to 
put lecturers and organizers in the field and supply various cities and towns with 
literature, so that within a year we shall have a union of the moral forces in every 
town and village from the Atlantic to the Pacific. I earnestly desire the reader to 
bear in mind that these lines are addressed 


TO YOU. 


The plan is as follows: I desire you to send in at once your pledge to pay one dollar 
to the National Educational Fund, to enable us to put organizers and lecturers in | 
the field immediately and to keep them there, and to distribute literature giving 
directions for the formation of unions and outlining work. I earnestly urge you to 
fill out the following blank. You will not be called on for the money until one thou- 
sand pledges have been received. If you desire to pledge more than one dollar I 
believe it will be the best disbursement of money you will ever make, because I 
believe it will go farther toward hastening The New Day than if expended in any 
other way. 





The Subscription Pledge. 


I hereby subscribe one dollar to the Fund for the National Lectureship of 
the Union for Practical Progress, and will pay the same on demand when the 
National Treasurer shall have received one thousand similar subscriptions. 

I also hereby agree to pay one dollar annually to the same subscription 
fund. 


Signed vierntiinibemenasniant 
City-- 
Street Number 
County 


State 











When you have filled out your pledge and forwarded it to us, see if you cannot 
get some friend to follow your example.* If they know you have signed and for- 
warded your pledge, it will have a good influence on them. There is nothing like 
showing faith by works. The Arena office has opened this subscription by signing 
for twenty one-dollar pledges. . 

7 Now friends, in the name of the great republic, in the name of peace and a higher 
civilization, in the name of human brotherhood and for the cause of justice and 
progress, will you not help us to the extent of at least one dollar ? 





PLEDGES RECEIVED FOR UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
Massachusetts, $29; Maryland, 2; Missouri, 1; New Hampshire, 1; District of 
Columbia, 1; Florida, 1; New York, 11; South Carolina, 3; Pennsylvania, 2; Ohio, 3; 
Louisiana, 1; Lowa, 3; Illinois, 1; Kansas, 2; Michigan, 1; North Dakota, 1; Tennes- 
see, 1; Georgia, 1; Minnesota, 1; Vermont, 1.— Total, $67. 


MONEY RECEIVED, -MAY, 1894, 

Richardson Bros., Haysville, Lowa, $4.50; J. A. Glenn, Columbia, S. C., 2; a friend 
Los Angeles, Cal., 5; a friend, Defiance, O., 2; a friend, Maine, 5; Louise Cummings, 
Winthrop, Me., 2; North McLean and wife, Brooklyn, N. Y.,5; M. M. Campbell, 
Topeka, Kas., 1. — Total, $26. , 





UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS LECTURE BUREAU. 


No department of the work of the Union for Practical Progress is of greater 
importance than its Lecture Bureau. In the interest of this bureau the national 





* We will send as many blanks as you desire. 
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committee proposes to come into friendly relations, through correspondence, with 
the various reform agencies in every city, town and village of America. 

_ By arranging carefully planned routes for the lecturers and keeping them busy 
five or six nights each week, and by a system of frequent stops, thus avoiding long- 
distance rides, the expense can be reduced to a minimum, and the best talent can be 
placed within reach of the smallest towns and villages everywhere. There is no 
reason why our Union Bureau cannot be made the most extensive and perfect lecture 
bureau in the world. Now is the time for churches, reform societies, radical clubs 
and interested individuals everywhere to correspond with us concerning speakers, 
dates and terms. 

During the summer months it may be well to arrange out-of-door mass meetings 
wherever possible. But the great educational campaign will begin inSeptember. It 
is our intention by that time to have routes planned for lecturers and organizers in 
the extreme Western and Southern states, as well as in the Eastern cities, and it is 
desirable that the dates be tixed as far ahead as possible. Among the lecturers who 
have already been engaged for the coming season by this bureau are the following: — 

1. Hamlin Garland— author, poet, reformer. His lectures deal especially with 
economics and the causes of poverty. 

2. Duren J. H. Ward, D. D., A. M., Ph. D. (titles from Hillsdale, Harvard and 
Leipsic Universities respectively), for two years Travelling Fellow of Harvard Uni- 
versity in Europe, recently lecturer at Harvard on the History of Philosophy, for 
three seasons lecturer on Anthropology in Harvard Summer School, superintendent 
Working-men’s School, New York, member of New York Academy of Anthropology 
and founder of the Evolution Lectureship, which has for its object the spread of the 
scientific attitude by sermons from the standpoint of modern natural science. 

3. Prof. George D. Herron, occupying the chair of Applied Christianity in Iowa 
College, and author of ‘‘ The New Redemption” and “‘ The Christian Society.” 

4. Rev. E. T. Root, Baltimore, Md. 

5. Rev. S. W. Sample, Minneapolis, Minn., an eloquent, intensely earnest and 
deep student of social questions. 

6. Rev. Alexander Kent, pastor of the People’s Church, Washington, D. C., a 
strong, logical speaker. z 

7. W. D. MeCrackan, A. M., author, Boston. Especially familiar with everything 
that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, the initia- 
tive, and proportional representation. 

8. Prof. D. S. Holman of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science, the 
celebrated microscopist and inventor of the tele-microscope and other scientific 
instruments. A special card where a pay lecture could be arranged and made to 
cover the entire cost of his visit. With his wonderful tele-microscope he reveals the 
marvels of science on canvas so that they can be understood by children. He also 
shows the beauties of art and nature in an entirely new and fascinating manner by 
means of his instrument, explained in a scholarly and interesting way. He can 
either give his feast in the wonderland of science, and during the same evening 
present the objects of the new movement, or he can deliver a pay lecture the first 
night followed by a social reform mass meeting upon the next. 

9. Percy M. Reese, the celebrated lecturer on Roman art. His lectures on “* Rome 
and America” and “Slavery Old and New,” illustrated with stereopticon, cannot 
help producing the most vivid impressions on any audience, and convincing them 
that the basis of American civilization is being destroyed by the same evils that 
caused the downfall of Rome. 

10. Miss Diana Hirschler, president of the Young Women’s Arena Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

11. Four of the six Vrooman brothers, Revs. Harry, Walter and Hiram, and Mr. 
Carl Vrooman. Men who are earnest and zealous for a new and higher civilization; 
they can occupy a Christian pulpit, a secular platform, or a stand for an out-of-door 
mass meeting with equal ease, thoroughly conversant with every phase of the great 
social problem. They speak entirely extemporaneously, and have the peculiar gift 
of contagious enthusiasm. 

12. Prof. Frank Parsons lectures on ‘‘ Public Ownership of Monopolies,” ‘* What 
Shall We Do with the Slums,” ‘‘ Poverty’s Causes and Its Cure,” ‘ The Liquor 
Traffic and the Gothenburg System,” ‘‘ The Initiative and Referendum, Woman 
Suffrage, Proportional Representation and Multiple Voting,’ ‘‘Sound Finance, 
‘“‘ The Gospel of Industrial Redemption” and ** The Philosophy of Mutualism.” 

Address all communications in this line to U. P. P. Lecture Bureau, Room 16, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


” 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. Hughes Dissects Prof. Goldwin 
Smith's Essay on Woman Suffrage. 
Probably the most valuable contribu- 
tion to magazine literature in behalf of 
woman suffrage which has appeared in 
recent years is found in the present num- 
ber of Tue ARENA — valuable because 
Mr. Hughes has chosen the essay of Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, from which the enemies 
of freedom and justice draw their argu- 
mets, for dissection. It is true Professor 
S:uith has little to say that is new —in- 
deed, most of his arguments have been 
regularly advanced to oppose cvery step 
woman has taken during the past century 
toward a higher development; but he has 
taken up the old rusted weapons, and, 
after carefully burnishing them, has 
brought them forth as though they were 
new arguments, real reasons why free- 
dom should be halted and justice dis- 
armed, Mr. Hughes states his opponent's 
arguments very clearly and impartially, 
after which he quietly proceeds, in a 
manner as pitiless as it is thorough, to 
show the fallacy if not insincerity which 
characterizes the work of Professor 
Smith. Every friend of woman suffrage, 
in Kansas and elsewhere, should read 
this paper. It is a masterly piece of 
work by a clear-headed and earnest 
thinker. 
Occult Science in Thibet. 

In this issue Dr. Hensoldt continues 
his series of papers on ocecultism. Dur- 
ing the past two months he has lectured 
to large audiences in a number of impor- 
tant cities in the West. He writes that 
he is astonished to find how eager the 
people are to hear the results of his 
personal research in this field. He is 
overwhelmed with calls for lectures which 
other engagements render it impossible 
for him to fill. 





Mr. Harte’s Social Study. 

Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte gives our 
readers a powerful social study this 
month. Dilettante magazine editors re- 


gard such work as out of place in review 

literature. They take issue with Hugo. 

They fear anything which states truth- 

fully an ugly fact, especially if that fact 

awakens a more humane sentiment to- 

ward our sisters who are bought and sold 

by the gold of libertines who masquerade 

under the cloak of respectability. The 

fact that our young men, who are at once 

courageous and fine writers, are doing 

such work as Mr. Harte gives us in this 

paper, speaks of the advent of a better 

day. When reading this sketch we were 

reminded of Grant Allen’s lines: 

Sing of the maiden, thy sister, whom men thy 
brothers have sold, 

Cast on the merciless world, on the tide of the 

ravening years, 

Bought with a price in the market and paid withi 
dishonor and gold, 

Courted and loved and betrayed and deserted 


to desolate tears. 
_ . + * * 


Sing of a pitiless race and the blast of a terribie 
wrong, 
Poisonous, fiery, venomous. 


** Master, I hear and 
obey.” 
——eoeO 


The New Education. 

We expect to give next month an- 
other paper in our educational series, 
from the scholarly pen of Professor But 
chanan, who was the great pioneer 
thinker along the lines of the new educa- 
tion. For more than thirty years Pro- 
fessor Buchanan advocated the true 
system of character building education, 
and in the seventies he published his 
great work, ‘“* The New Education,” 
then sneered at by the Boston Herald 
as entirely utopian. But I believe every 
great principle laid down and elaborated 
by the brilliant author has now become 
part of the programme of those who 
advocate the only true theory of educa- 
tion. Professor Buchanan’s paper will 
be enjoyed by all our readers. 





The Generation of To-morrow. 


No woman in America is doing so 
much to direct the attention of thought- 
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ful men and women to the importance of 
fundamental work for the generation of 
to-morrow as Helen H. Gardener. Her 
great novels unmasking conventional 
hypocrisy and immorality and illustrat- 
ing the criminal character of the in- 
famous age of consent laws, were clarion 
voices which startled a sleeping people 
to the enormity of evils which were 
poisoning the stream of life at its foun- 
tain head. Her work on “ Facts and 
Fictions of Life’’ gave her a most envi- 
able position among the rare and original 
thinkers who have the true philosophic 
. grasp of things and who may be quoted 
as authorities. We give in the present 
issue her second paper on ‘ Heredity,” 
which will be one of the strongest moral 
essays of the month. 


awe 
How They Boomed the Church at Elgin. 

Instead of our regular land paper this 
month, we give our readers a charming 
bit of fiction, from the pen of Mr. A. R. 
Carman, which will be enjoyed by all 
who read it: but it will be especially 
appreciated by those ‘‘who have seen 
the cat.’ to use the popular single tax 


term. 
——ea—eeee’ 


Whittier’s Religion. 

Our series of papers dealing with the 
‘Religion of the Later-Day Poets,” by 
M. J. and W. H. Savage, have proved 
exceedingly popular. In this issue Rev. 
W. H. Savage has given us a most fasci- 
nating paper on “ Whittier’s Religion.” 
It will be greatly enjoyed by all lovers of 
the prophet poet. 

ween 
Our Dishonored Capital. 

The history of events in Washington 
during the past winter is one of the most 
shameful and humiliating records which 
has ever disgraced our republic. We 
have witnessed the incarceration of 
American citizens for pleading the cause 
of the people, and the condemnation to 
jail as criminals of high-minded patriots 
who were guilty of carrying a peace flag. 
We have noticed the rank odor of cor- 
ruption which has enveloped Washington 
this winter, which calls to mind the 
Whiskey Ring scandals and other cor- 
ruptions of Grant’s presidency. We have 
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noticed that a self-confessed adulherer 
can hold a seat of honor in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, 
while a man who marches hundreds of 
miles to the nation’s capital to exeretse 
the right of petition is arrested and con- 
victed as a criminal because he steps 
upon the grass. We have been treated 
as never before to the spectacie of two 
great parties who on vital issues are of a 
single thought, and yet who presume on 
the ignorance of American voters by 
imagining they can continue to deceive 
them with sham issues and the firing of 
blank cartridges. Let it be remembered 
that John Sherman and the Republican 
leaders of the House and Senate were 
among the strongest allies of Wall Street 
in encouraging the nefarious financial 
legislation urged by Grover Cleveland 
and J. G. Carlisle this winter. 
weer 

Books of the Day. 

Special attention will be given to ow 
popular department of Books of the Day. 
Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte, one of the 
most brilliant, energetic and thoughtful 
young men of our day, will each month, 
beginning with August, prepare a charm- 
ing introductory paper, also some care- 
ful reviews. We purpose to make this 
department alone worth the subscription 
price of Tue ARENA to all persons who 
wish to keep in touch with the best cur- 
rent literature. Special attention is also 
called to our pages devoted to book ad- 
vertisements, These will be prepared 
with the gre test care, and special fea- 
tures Will be introduced which will make 
them exceedingly attractive. 

ar 
Justice for Japan. 

I have sought in my paper on this sub- 
ject to bring before thoughtful people 
some plain facts about the wrongs suf- 
fered by a sister country through the 
moral lethargy of our government. | 
believe that the wrongs complained of 
by Japan will be righted if our people 
can be brought to appreciate the essen- 
tial features of the case. It may be that 
the present gold-drunken government 
may treat this, as other just and ethical 
questions, with indifference. But a 
change is coming, and when that brighter 
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day dawns let-us be ready to apprehend 
justice in her broadest aspect. Let us 
prove to all the world that the heart and 
soul of the millions of America are true 
to the instincts of civilization. 
weer 
Mr. Thomas on Protection and Mono- 
metallism. 

There is perhaps no abler advocate of 
silver in America to-day than Mr. C. 8. 
Thomas, and in his paper, published this 
month, he gives the thinking people of 
the Democratic party some serious facts 
to consider, by showing them how little 
Democracy is to be trusted when the gold 
of Wall Street desires the Democratic 
party to join issue with the Republican 
party. 





The Onward March of the Rational 
Dress Movement. 
The onward march of the rational 
dress movement is most encouraging to 
all far-sighted people who appreciate the 
bearing of this movement on the wider 
freedom and higher development of wo- 
men. Its ethical significance is far greater 
than superficial thinkers imagine. At a 
recent meeting of the Boston Rational 
Dress Society, Mrs. Flower read a most 
interesting account of the cause in far- 
away New Zealand. Mrs. Alice M. 
Burns, a gifted and highly refined young 
lady, who is the wife of D. W. M. Burns, 
A.M., a poet of no mean ability, has 
adopted a unique costume as radical as 
Miss Laura Lee’s “ Ideal.’’ This costume 
consists of an olive green velvet coat, 
which extends to within a few inches of 
the knees, a belted tunic, which reaches 
to within five inches of the bottom of 
the coat, knickerbockers, silk stockings 
to mateh the knickerbockers, buckles 
and dainty slippers. Mrs. Burns is the 
head and front of the movement, and by 
pen and voice is carrying on the agitation 
with marked ability. We recently re- 
ceived about tweaty columns of clippings 
from New Zealand papers concerning 
this struggle for physical freedom. The 
bitterest opponent of the rational move- 
ment admitted, after seeing Mrs. Burns, 
that she would look excellent on the 
stage in her costume, thereby confessing 
the fact which we have so long insisted 
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upon, that it is prejudice and our not be- 
ing used to seeing any marked change in 
woman's attire, which, more than any- 
thing else, accounts for the opposition of 
shallow and unthinking conventionality. 
From of the United 
States news is received of the adoption 
of the rational dress, while the use of 
the divided skirt for the bicycle is now 
so general in Boston that I believe by 
another season the skirt will be an ex- 


various sections 


ception. 
Mrs. Burns in her costume in the August 
ARENA. 


I hope to give a picture of 


—rrr 
The Uprising of the Unemployed. 
Mr. Frank states some very important 
facts in his thoughtful paper. The men 


who close their eyes to present-day 
misery are committing a great mis- 
take, not to say crime—we are our 


The uprising of the un- 
employed has demonstrated two things: 
It has been the uprising of peaceable 
The cry of a subsidized press that 
the ranks of the commonwealers were 


brother's keepers. 


men, 


composed of the dangerous classes has 
been time and again shown to be false. 
The government in more than one recent 
case has proved to be the real dangerous 
power — the tool of conscienceless wealth, 
the embodiment of injustice. When forty 
American citizens were arrested by the 
Washington police for the crime of seek- 
ing work, the only weapon found on the 
party was, it is said, the razor used by 
the barber of the company. When over 
three hundred industrials were arrested 
in the West by the government officers, 
these dangerous men were found to have 
four revolvers as the sum total of the 
arms of offence and defence. Finding it 
impossible to exasperate the peace armies 
to deeds of violence which would give 
excuse to the minions of plutocracy for 
their destruction, their leaders were ar- 
rested for stepping on the grass and 
carrying peace flags. This outrage alone 
ought to drive the double-headed gold 
power forever from the government it 
has for thirty years dishonored. The 


people in these peace armies have shown 
the world that both the Republican and 
Democratic parties are minions of plu- 
tocracy. 
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Seed Time and Harvest. 

We have received from Mr. 8. 8. King 
his new work, ** Seed Time and Harvest,” 
which will be noticed at length in a later 
issue. We wish to say here, however, 
that like “ Bondholders and Bread Win- 
ners,”’ it is a tremendous plea for justice 
for the bread winner, and, like his former 
work, it is so carefully written that it is 
unanswerable. I have no hesitation in 
saying that I the two books, 
** Bondholders and Bread Winners” and 


believe 


“Seed Time and Harvest,” are the greatest 
vote makers for the cause of the indus- 
trial millions which have yet appeared. 
He deals 


in statistics, but he does so in such a way 


Mr. King is clear and concise. 


as to carry home to the understanding of 
any reader the truths which the census 
reveals. 


work, 


Diagrams greatly assist in this 
If our people read this book and 
then remain dumb their case is hopeless. 
The price is twenty-five cents. 
eee 


Mr. Garland’s Latest Work. 

Hamlin Garland’s latest work, ** Crum- 
bling Idols,” 
of spirit among the parrots and imitative 


is causing much vexation 


class, who worship the past and have no 
faith in anything which ts not musty with 
age or which has not been approved by 
Europe. It is a strong, wholesome vol- 
ume and will be noticed at length at an 
early day in our book department. 


The Ascent of Life. 

Stinson Jarvis’ new work,‘ The Ascent 
of Life,” 
handsomely printed on heavy paper, wide 
margin and bound in cloth with bevelled 


is just from the press; it is 


sides; the price is only $1.50. By per- 
mission, Mr. Jarvis has dedicated his 
work to the eminent English actress, 


Ellen Terry. ‘“ The Ascent of Life” will 
be read with geeat interest by all persons 
interested in psychic investigation, and 
will be reviewed at length by Mr. Walter 
Blackburn Harte in an early issue of 
THe ARENA. 
that in the higher 
evolution of man, and all critical minds 


It is needless for us to say 


persons interested 


who are attracted by psychical science, 
will be greatly 
markable work. 


interested in this re- 
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The Novel of the Season. 


Helen H. Gardener has made a great 
hit with her brilliant new novel, ‘ An 
Unofticial Patriot.” It is winning golden 
opinions from competent critics on all 
sides. The following from the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean will interest our readers: — 


“An Unofficial Patriot’ is a romance pecu- 
liarly American, and all its conditions arise {vous 
situations distinctly national. The hero was a 
Virginia boy —the son of a rich slave holder. He 
was converted to Christianity and became a min- 
ister of the gospel. He inherited a large number 
of slaves, and when he was persuaded that slave- 
holding was a sin he set about freeing his slaves 
and removing them to free states. The pictures 
our author gives of the old plantation are graphic 
and vigorous. The trials of our hero, who set his 
face against public sentiment and undertook his 
long journey with his freed negroes, is true to 
history, as told in thousands of such cases. As 
the story progresses the young minister, his wife, 
and his freed blacks had become acclimated in 
the North and their children grown to manhood, 
The war of the Rebellion opened, and no place 
was it hotter and no place was it more necessary 
to hold for the safety of the national capital than 
was the very ground where our hero played when 
a boy, or rode in his wide circuit as a Methodist 
preacher. Governor Morton, an intimate friend 
of our Griffith Davenport, knew of this accom- 
plishment and made the fact known to President 
Lincoln, who sent a formal order to Griffith to re- 
port at Washington. 
in the Union army and the good wife said that it 


His two sons were already 
was enough of sacrifice. But the patriotism of 
the man conquered, and he reported. The con- 
cluding chapters are of grim-visaged war and the 
noble and manly part our hero played in it. It 
is a most entertaining story, and is remarkably 
true to the history and conditions of those far- 
away, troublous times. 





The Fortunes of Margaret Weld. 

Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner's novel, ** The 
Fortunes of Margaret Weld,” is one of 
the most skilfully written novels of the 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard writes me 
from Europe, *** The Fortunes of Margaret 
Weld’ is one of the finest works of fiction 
published in years.” The Daily Plain 
Dealer of Cleveland, in reviewing the 
work, gives the following graphic chayr- 
acterization of it: — 


season, 


Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner’s novels mostly deal 
with questions in social morals. In “The For- 
tunes of Margaret Weld” she takes up the sub- 
ject of relations between the sexes founded on 
purely intellectual considerations and unsanc_ 
tioned by church or law. It is one not easily 
handled without giving offense, but Mrs. Gardner 

















does it skilfully and delicately, the lesson con- 
veyed being unobjectionable to the most orthodox 
mind. 


Were the Union Forces Surprised at 
Shiloh? 

A battle of words is going on over the 
historical accuracy of a statement made 
by Helen H. Gardener in her vivid de- 
scription of the battle of Shiloh which 
constitutes one of the most powerful and 
dramatic chapters in her new novel, ** An 
Unofficial Patriot.” Some of the critics 
who “ were not there”’ follow the reports 
given by certain generals who naturally 
endeavor to make it appear that the 
Union forces were not surprised by the 
enemy, and deny the statement made by 
the brilliant author. In view of this 
controversy, our readers will be inter- 
ested in the following letter from one 
who was in the battle: — 


I have just finished reading H. H. Gardener's 
‘“‘An Unofficial Patriot,’ and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it one of the most interesting war 
stories that it was ever my good fortune to 
peruse. 

Repeatedly have I heard Federal soldiers deny 
that the Union armies were surprised at the 
battle of Shiloh, and reading a review of Mrs. 
Gardener's book to-day, I find the reviewer criti_ 
cising the lady for this misunderstanding (as he 
calls it) of the true state of affairs. You will 
therefore excuse a perfect stranger, but ‘one 
who was there” and fought during the two days 
from daybreak until after sundown, and who 
should know a little something about the facts 
in the case, if he breaks a lance in defence of the 
author’s version of that memorable battle, and 
emphatically declares that it was a complete 
‘surprise’? in the full sense of the word and 
nothing else. 

I was a member of the 20th Louisiana, and 
with my regiment arrived at the battle field, or 
very near it, the night of the fifth of April. At 
daybreak next morning we were in line of battle, 
and while forming, scores of Yankee prisoners 
were brought through our lines, all pickets and 
outposts, who were surprised, surrounded and 
gathered in, before they knew what was up (to 
use aslang phrase). Soon after, the battle opened 
in good earnest, and as we advanced and finally 
charged up the hill and the enemy’s camp, they 
retreated, then tried to form, but it soon became 
a complete rout, and we were in full possession 
of their camp. We feund their arms and ac- 
coutrements intact in their tents, fires lit and 
kettles hung over them containing their early 
breakfast, from which they had been driven so 
suddenly and unexpectedly. 

Their sutlers’ tents were abandoned, and 
hungry as we all were, though the battle raged 
furiously by this time, we helped ourselves freely 
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to everything eatable in sight. Horses were 
partly hitched to their cannons or caissons, but 
were left, because their masters had no time to 
finish the job, unless they risked being killed or 
taken prisoners. 

One pathetic circumstance I remember dis- 
tinctly. We marched through part of a camp, 
when we saw a woman bending over a wash-tub, 
with her head and arms immersed in the suds. 
When we examined her we found a bullet hole 
directly in the centre of her forehead. She evi- 
dently had been washing, perfectly unconscious 
of our approach, and when she heard the firing 
raised her head, received her death wound and 
fell forward into hertub. Now, if the regiment 
to which she belonged had had the least inkling 
of a coming conflict, that poor woman would 
have put off her washing for some other day, I 
am sure. 

The whole thing came so suddenly and unez- 
pectedly to all of them that in most of the tents 
whose interiors I saw, we found knapsacks (con- 
taining their spare clothes, etc.) as well as arms 
and provisions, Over and over have I heard 
some of our commanders and higher officers ask 
one another, “How could such a complete sur- 
prise have been possible?” Of course, every 
soldier in the Union army, as well as in ours, 
knew that a decisive battle would be fought 
shortly, but the exact time, the when or where, 
only our Confederate commanders seem to have 
known, otherwise the “flower of the Union 
Armee” (as our opponents were called) would 
have been in line of battle to receive us. 

Hoping that you will excuse the liberty I, a 
perfect stranger to you, have taken in thus occu- 
pying your valuable time, 

I, SCHLESINGER, 
79 West 9ist St., New York, N. ¥. 
——o——ewen 
The Greenacre Summer School. 

In our last issue we described Green- 
acre Summer School at Eliot, Maine. 
Below, we give a partial programme. 
Many eminent thinkers, who are under 
pledge to be present, are uncertain as yet 
in regard to dates, but full announce- 
ments and programme can be had by 
addressing Miss S. J. Farmer, Greenacre, 
Eliot, Me. 

A partial programme of the lectures, 
addresses and papers to be given at 
Greenacre, Eliot, Me. (as far as arranged) 
is as follows: — 


July 3. Mrs. Ole Bull of Cambridge, “* Address 
of Welcome.” Mrs, Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert of Chicago, ‘“* The Unity of Work.” 

July 4. Rev, Flavius J. Brobst of Chicago, ** The 
Coming American.” 

July 5. Mr. Henry Wood of Boston, author of 
‘Edward Burton,” etc., “‘ Ideal Suggestion.” 
Mrs. Helen Van Anderson, author of “It Is 
Possible,” “The Right Knock,” etc., “ The 
Christ Life Made Practical.” 
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July 9. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, “ The True Work 
of Humanity for Humanity.” Prof. Thomas 
E. Will of Dorchester, ** Union for Practical 
Progress.” 

July 10. Mrs. William Ordway Partridge of 
Milton, Mass., ** Art in Its Relation to Geod 
Citizenship.” Mrs. Lida Hood Talbot of 
Chicago, “* Physical Culture in Its Relation to 
the Soul,” 

July 11. Miss Sophia Beck of Malden, * Soul 
Expression.” Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine of 
Illinois, “* The True Art of Authorship and of 
Oratory.” 

July 12. Dr.John Hamlin Dewey of New York, 
“The Attainment of the Beatific Vision.” 
Mrs. Helen Wilmans of Boston, ‘* Mental 
Freedom.” 

July 16. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Institute 
of Technology, ** The Elevation of the Home.” 
Miss Maria Daniell of Boston, “ The Prepara 
tion of Food for the Sick.” 

July 17. Mr. Frederick Reed of Roxbury Latin 
School, ** The Education of the Future.” Dr. 
Henry L. Blackwell, *“ The Possibilities of 
Womanhood.’” 

July 18. Dr. Alice B. Stockham of Chicago, 
‘“*Motherhood.” Mrs. Hattie C. Flower, * The 
Influence upon the race of Freedom in Dress.” 

July 19. Mr. B, O. Flower, editor of THe ARENA, 
paper on * Early Environment.” 

July 23. Children’s Day, in charge of Miss 
Margaret Saltonstall. 

July 24. MY. Henry Wood of Boston, Col. C. C. 
Post of Georgia, *‘ Political Economy.” 

July 25. Rabbi Solomon Schindler of Boston, 
“Individualism and Socialism.” 

July 26. Mr. W. J. Colville, “* The Coming Civil- 
ization.” 

July 27 and 28. “Vibration” and 
from the Great Pyramids.” 
July 30. Dr. C., D. Sherman of Boston, “ The 
Relation of Planetary Force to the Evolution 

of Man.” 

July 31. Prof. A. C. Dolbear of Tufts College, 
“The Known Relations of Mind and Body.” 

August 1. Mr. Burchard Hardinge of London, 
“Karma and Reincarnation.” Miss M. J. 
Barnett, author of “ Practical Metaphysics” 
and ** Theosophy.” 

August 2. Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
* Sociology.” 

August 6. Mrs. Bernard Whitman of Boston, 
“Lend a Hand Work.” Miss Emily Morgan 
of Hartford, * Vacation Homes.” 

August7. Mrs. Evelyn Mason of Boston, author 
of * Hiero-Salem,” “ Rest 
Development.” 

August 8 Rev. Mr. Hillio of Chicago, “ Ruskin.” 
Rev. T. Ernest Allen of Mass., 
* Universal Religion.”’ 

August %. Dr. Lewis G. Janes, president Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association, “ Evolution and 
Life.” 

August 13. Mrs. L. M. A. Stevens of Portland, 
Mrs. Layyah Barakat of Syria, “ Temper- 
ance. 


“New Light 


through Higher 


Grafton, 


Mr. Joseph G. Thorp of Cambridge, 


“The Norwegian System.” 








ARENA. 


August 14. Mrs. Mary W. Chapin of Boston, 
“Spiritual Healing.” Mr. E. M. Bishop, 
“Tne Law of Correspondence in its Relation 
to Life.” 

August 15. Mrs, Margaret B. Peeke of Sandusky, 
0., ** The Soul in its Search after God.” 

August 16. Mrs. Ursula A. Gestefeld, ** The In- 
ner Meaning of the Bible.” 

August 20. Prof. E. F. Fenollosa of the Art 
Museum, Boston, * The Relation of Religion 
to Art.” 

August 21. Mr. Arthur W. 
“Composition in Art.” 
August 22. Mrs. Martha Howe Davidson, La 
Grange, Ill., ** Religious Art.” Mr.S. Frank 
Davidson, La Grange, I1l., ** The Outlook for 

the Future.” 

August 23. To be announced. 

August 27. Rev. George Lewis, South Berwick, 
Me., “Prophets and Prophecy.” Rev. T. 
Ernest Allen, Grafton, Mass., *‘ Is Spiritual- 
ism Worth While if True?” 

August 28. Prof.S. F. Wait, Port Edward, N. Y., 
Summer School of Philosophy, “ The Soul 
and Its Possibilities.’ 

August 2. 

August 30. 


Dow of Boston, 





To be announced. 
To be announced. 

In addition to the above, extra papers 
by Rev. F. J. Brobst on “ The Summit 
of the Nineteenth Century” and ‘ The 
Philosophy of Wit and Humor” will be 
read, and, by request, addresses will be 
given, July 20, by B. O. Flower on 
** Whittier,” and by Dr. Lewis G. Janes 
on ** Evolution and Life,’ August 10 and 
11. 

Among other speakers expected are 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, New York; Dr. 
William L. Harris, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington; Prof. David Swing, 
Chicago; Swami Vivikananda, India; 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, Fayetteville, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, Kalama- 
Mich.; Miss Jane Adams of Hull 
House, Chicago; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
Mrs. Boston; Baron Garabed- 
yan, Armenia; Dr. Paul Carus, editor of 
Monist, and E. P. Powell, author of 
**Our Heredity from God.” 

These lectures will all be free. 


ZOO, 


Dresser, 


Private 
classes (open to all who care to join 
them) will be held in July by Mrs. Helen 
Van Anderson, subject, ‘‘ How to make 
Practical the Christ Life’’; Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz, Humanity Talks; Mr. 
Ralph Waldo Irene, Mrs. Lida Hood 
Talbot and Miss Sophia Beck, Physical 
Culture and Artistic Expression. In 
July and August: Dr. J. H. Dewey, De- 
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velopment of the Mystical Powers; Mrs. 
Helen Wilmans, Mental Science; W. J. 
Colville, The Twelve Signs of the Zo- 
diac; Mr. E. M. Bishop and Mrs. Mary 
W. Chapin, Spiritual Healing; Mrs. U. 
A. Gestefeld, Spiritual Marriage; Mr. A. 
W. Dow and Miss Josephine R. Locke, 
Art; Prof. S. P. Wait, Spiritual Philoso- 
phy; Rev. T. E. Allen, Logic and Psy- 
chical Research; Miss Craig, Theosophy. 

As it may be of interest to our readers 
to know the exact location of this beauti- 
ful and restful New England nook, I 
give below an extract from a descriptive 
circular: — 


Greenacre, “beautiful for situation, on the 
banks of the Piscataqua,” two miles above Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has for four seasons past, enjoyed 
an enviable reputation for quiet refinement and 
comfort. This summer there is to be held at this 
Inn, an eastern extension of the World’s Con- 
gresses, inaugurated last yearat Chicago. Prom- 
inent men and women, working to uplift human- 
ity, will deliver addresses four days in the week, 
and private instruction will be given in social 
economics, physical culture, art, mental and 
spiritual healing, etc. It is believed that the 
environment, together with the mental and 
spiritual activity, will be especially conducive 
to bodily rest and recuperation. The river, more 
than a mile in width, offers abundant facilities 
fer rowing, sailing and bathing, while the drives 
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to Berwick, Mt. Agamenticus, York Beach and 
Harbor, Kittery, Newcastle and Rye, are most 
pleasant. The beauty of the sunsets reflected in 
the river is indescribable. The Inn has excellent 
drainage and plumbing; electric bells in all the 
rooms; bath room with hot and cold water on 
every floor; open fireplaces; pure spring water 
for drinking, It will be under the management 
of Miss Maria Daniell, who had charge of the 
Rumford Inn at the World’s Fair, and who has 
given especial attention to approved methods of 
scientific cooking. The reputation already gaine:| 
will be fully sustained. The price of rooms, in- 
cluding board, will be from $8 to $18 per week, 
according to location. Rooms, with or without 
board, can be had at lower rates in private houses 
near by. 


The New Time. 

The following essays, originally pub- 
lished in Tuk Arena, ‘‘ Union for Prac- 
‘“*In the Wine Press,” 
“Jesus or and “The New 
Time,” have just been printed in large 
type, the whole making a handsome vol- 
Each chapter is preceded by an 
The book 
makes an excellent companion volume to 
“Civilization’s Inferno.” The fourth 
edition of this latter work has just been 
issued, 


tical Progress, 


Cesar,” 


ume. 
appropriate poetic selection. 
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DIRECTORY. 





Each member of the following list of attorneys has been recom- 
mended as thoroughly reliable and of good standing in his profession. 


ALABAMA. 


BirMINGHAM. John D. Watson, 20184 Second Ave. 
BripGeport. Nelson MacReynolds. 
Huntsvitte. David D. Shelby, 3} Bank Row. 
Jasper. E. W. Coleman. 

ARIZONA. 
TompsTone. James Reilly. 
WILLCcox, V. Baker. 

ARKANSAS. 


De Wirt. E. L. Johnson. 

Forrest City. Norton & Prewett. 

Fort Smita. J. B. McDonough. 

HARRISON. Crump & Watkins. 

Hor Sprincs. Charles D. Greaves, Attorney and 
Abstracter of Land Titles. 

Lavaca. Neal & Rhea. 

Litt_e Rock. Samuel R. Allen. 

Marianna. C. A. Otey 

Newport. John W. & Jos. M. Stayton. 

Pine Biurr. White & Stephens. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Avamepa, Edward K. Taylor, Artesian Block. 
Fresno. Geo. E. Church, Rooms 4, 5, and 6, First 

National Bank Building. 

Hanrorp. Benjamin C. Mickle. 
Los ANGELES. Henry C. Dillon. 
o _ J. Marion Brooks. 
Wm. J. Mcintyre Cay Attorney). 
Sam F. Smith, cor. 5th and F Sts. ; 
E. A, Belcher, 234 Montgomery St. 
W. R. Daingerfield, 508 California St. 
F. M. Husted, 528 California St. 
Ray Billingsley. 


RIVERSIDE. 
San Digco. 
San FRANCISCO. 
“ “ 


“ “ 


Santa ANA. 


San Jose. J. H. Campbell. 
COLORADO. 
Denver. George C. Norris, Ernest & Cramner Bldg. 
Montrose. Goudy & Sherman. 
Owray. Robt. H. Wilson; Mines and Mining Law a 


specialty. 


e John Kinkaid. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Lewis Sperry, 345 Main St. 
Sidney FE Clarke. 
Navucatuck. Henry C. Baldwin. 
Stamrorp. James H. Olmstead, 14 Town Hall Bldg. 
Witumantic. John L, Hunter. 


DELAWARE. 
Fulton & Van Dyke. 


HARTFORD. 


Dover. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


WasuincTon. Ferdinand Schmidt, 511 Seventh St., 


N. W. Titles examined. 
FLORADA, 
Arcapia. Nelson MacReynolds. 


Bartow. J. W. Brady. 

Tamera. Sparkman & Sparkman. 
“ odiedens & Pettingill. 
a Wall & Knight. 


IDAHO. 
J. Brumback. 
ichard Z. Johnson, 
Ketcuum, Wm, a ey 
Lewiston. Jas. W. Reid. 
MONTPELIER. 
Paris. 


Boise City. 


Robert S. Spence. 
Hart & Sons. 


ILLINOIS. 
CarRRo.t_tTon. Withers & Rainey. 
Cuampaicn, J. L. Ray. 
Cuicaco. Browne, Ayers & Ayers, suite 616, Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 





Cuicaco. Kate Kane, 116 East Monroe St. 
“ Norris Sprigg, 218 La Salle St., Room 617. 
” Thornton & Chancellor, Rooms 54-60, 143 

La Salle St. 
-~ Ashcraft & Gordon, First Nat. Bnk. Bldg. 
“ Ball & Barrett, 78 La Salle St., Room H. 
os Cratty Bros., Tacoma Building. 
wis Thos. J. Holmes, Room 54, 94 La Salle St. 
o — ore Agency, 80 Metropolitan 
loc 

EFFinGHaM. Sylvester F. Gilmore. 
2 Henry B. Kepley. 

Excin. Edw. C. Lovell, Rooms 7 to 10, De Bois Bldg. 


GALESBURG., 


Z. Cooley, 232 Cedar St. 
GENESEO. 


Dunham & Foster. 

ccuneneenan. John A. Bellatti, 224 South Main St. 
ourtT. C. B. Garnsey, 329 Jefferson St. 

pod C. A. Lake. 


KewaneEE. Chas. K. Ladd. 
Mr. Vernon. Chas. H. Patton. 
Orrawa. Rector C. Hitt. 

a Silas H. Strawn. 
Peoria. Rice & — 311 Main St. 
Pontiac. A.C. Ba 
RANTOUL. thomas J. Roth. 


SprRINGFIELD, R.L. McGuire, 123 West Side Square. 
Totepo. W. S. Everhart. 

Vienna. P. T. Chapman. 

Vircinia. J. N. Gridley. 

Wincuester. J. M. Riggs. 


INDIANA. 

Levi Mock. 

Handy & Armstrong. 

EVANSVILLE. i: 5. & C. Buchanan, Rooms 1 and a, 
Business Men Block. 

FRANKFORT. Joseph C. Suit. 

Fort Wayne. James E. Graham & Son, Room 26, 
Bank Block. 

GosHEN. John H. Baker. 

InpIANAPOLIS. Chas. E. Barrett. 


BLUFFTON. 
BOONVHLLE. 


“ 


osh. E. Florea, 208 No. Penn, St. 
a Mitchell & Mitche 1, Room 22, Vance 
Block. 

—- R. oe & Hunter, 

rN PorTE. H. Truesdell. 

Frank E. Osborn, 

Lespanon. Charles M. Zion. 
MartTINSVILLE, A. M. Bain. 
Monticeito, Guthrie & Bushnell. 
PrymoutuH. R. B, Oglesbee, 113 Michigan St. 
Princeton. Land & Gamble. 
Union City. Theo. Shockney. 
Vacraraiso, A. D. Bartholomew. 
Winamac. Nye & Nye. 
WINCHESTER, Watson & Watson. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


MuskoGeEE, Shepard & Shepard. 


IOWA, 
ANAMOSA, a & McCarn. 
- M. Brown, 
ATLANTIC, Will. ard & Willard. 
as L. L. Delano. 


Cepar Rarips. Cooperand C rissman, Rooms 1 anda, 


Oriel Block. 


es o Rickel & Crocker. 
Cuares City. T. A. Hand. 
Cunton. Robert R. Baldwin. 


Danesury. J. H. & E. R. Ostrom. 

Des Moines. J. R. Barcroft. 

Dusvave. T. J. Paisley, Cor. 7th and Main Sts. 

MARSHAL Ltown. J. L. Carney, 2d Floor Court 
ouse, 

MorninG Sun. _ Fred. Courts, Jr. 

Mr. Ayr. M. L, Bevis. 

New Hampton. J. R. Bane. 

Osace. Eaton & Clyde. 

Sioux City. T. P. Murphy. 

Wesster City, Wesley Martin. 


KANSAS. 


Antuony. J. P. Grove. 
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brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


L Sveur oF Fics 


Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
‘ of the medical profession, because it 

: aS acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factuled by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup Of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept anv substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., fame." 

































PERSONAL LUXURY. 


Every purchaser of a 


ee Warwick 


Se. eee 








SECURES: 


The greatest durability without sacrificing lightness. 
R Minimum weight at no extra risk. 
Lightest wheel guaranteed same as the heaviest. 


The highest speed with the least effort. 
The most service for the least money. 


} 25 Ibs. 


A full year’s liberal guarantee saves 


$125. you from worry about any possible 


imperfections. 





ee WARWICK CYGLE MFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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9? Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chica 


Wareroonis 


J. HIGH GRADE PIANO-PORTES. 
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Unlike the 


G2 No Alkalies 








—~ oR — 
ther Chemicals 
eal. are used in the 


preparation of 


W. Baker & Cos 
Breakfas 
* Cocoa, 


Shi) which is abso- 
4 tutely pure 
a and soluble. 
It has more than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








GOOD | 


: TIRE 
! ON ANY BICYCLE | 














adds to the pleasure of cycling || 

|!) You feel secure—can trust your || 
: tire, one mile or ten from home. | 
Leaves The 


3 | “6. & J, PNEUMATIC” 











, et t (HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR) 14 
— simplest and safest made ~—has l 
| the | been almost universally adopted | 

| 


—is knowmall over the world. | 


| Rambler Bicycles | 


all have them, but if you insist 
any dealer will furnish them 
on your favorite wheel. 
“*3 corrugations on its surface” 
prevent dangerous side slipping. 








List of Ramblers and “G. & J. TrRE MANUAL” 
free at Rambler agencies—by mail for i} 
two 2-cent stamps. | 


en | 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 
Boston 





Washington, New York. 








L Chicago. 








Dutch Process | 
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. WONDER 


OF THE 


‘Weber Piano 


is its tone; that fs because it is constructed 


from the musician’s standpoint, and in 


this respect it is distinguished from other 
Getremeat made. _ 
Sth Ave. and 


16th 
WAREROOMS, | NEW YORK city.” 


- 
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